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SUPER DUTY 
FIRE BRICK 
Weigh in EXCESS of 


150 Ibs. per 
Cubic Foot 


Apex, Super Duty Fire Brick Gives 
You More Fire Clay In Its Densest, 
Most Compact Form To Increase: 


1. Resistance to wear 
2. Heat storage and heat flow 
3. Hot load bearing strength 


4. Resistance to slag penetration 


For record tonnage in Closed Hot 
Metal Torpedo Type Ladles, Hot Metal 
Mixers, and for maximum service and 
heat exchange in Hot Blast Stove 
Checkers and Open Hearth Checkers. 
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Some Words of Wisdom 


STEEL presents so much interesting ma- 
terial each week it’s difficult to point to 
any single item and say, this is it! The 
superintendent of a machine shop is more 
likely to be intrigued by a story describ- 
ing shortcuts in machining difficult alloys 
than he would be in an editorial on for- 
cign investment, but that’s because his 
primary interest is in machining prob- 


| lems. On the other hand (Goodness gra- 
cious! Where would we be if the expres- 


sions “on the other hand,’ “in other 
words,” and similar syllabic workhorses 
were stricken from the language?) ... On 
the other hand, a reader like Roger M. 
Blough would probably skip a story on 
diecasting and settle for something on mar- 
ket analysis. 

You know that Mr. Blough’s name didn’t 
fall here purely by happenstance. We 
threw it in on purpose because we aim 
to quote something he said in his ca- 
pacity as chairman, United States Steel 
Corp. Most people come smartly to at- 
tention when his name is mentioned be- 
cause of his high office; we come to at- 
tention because he makes plenty of sense. 

In an introduction to a book, Steel and 
Inflation, Fact vs. Fiction, published by 
U. S. Steel in 1958, Mr. Blough came out 
with a lot of plain talk. It has always 
been a matter of great wonderment why 
facts and common sense rate such poor 
attention in the world, whereas distortions 
and hysteria rate wide acceptance. 

“Rising prices,’ said Mr. Blough, “do 
not cause inflation; they are the result 
of inflation. As a knowing friend of mine 
put it: ‘Price increases cause inflation like 
wet streets cause rain.” Speaking about 
wage increases, Mr. Blough said: “First, 
no one company, no one industry, and 
no one union can alone stop the march 
of inflation. Second, neither the steel in- 
dustry nor any other industry ever sets the 
wage pattern in America. Third, a cut 
in steel prices produces no identifiable ef- 
fect upon the cost of living.” 

The deadline for the steel strike is yet 
some weeks away, but we are all moving 
toward it inexorably. Because powerful 
groups of men hold different opinions, 
we have revolutions, wars, strikes which 
never really settle anything. So there will 
be a steel strike, and the workers will 
get a raise, and steel producers will be 
forced to raise their rates to remain in 
business, and other unions will demand 
increases, and their employers will be 
obliged to kick up their rates, and your 
dollar will be even sicker than it is now. 

All this is known, and has been dem- 
onstrated time and again, yet modern 
man pursues the phantom dollar as 
blindly as Ponce de Leon pursued his fa- 


bled fountain. The steel strike and re 
sulting inflation are so certain, panhan 
dlers have already discarded the dime a 
a medium of exchange, and are rehears 
ing the new greeting: “Say, Mac, can yot 
gimme a quarter for a cuppa cawfee?® 


The Market Finders 


Some economists have termed the recent 
business readjustment period the capital 
goods recession. An article beginning or 
Page 58 describes how some capital 
goods makers have developed new mar 
kets. 

We have the urge to be whimsical, 
but there is nothing whimsical about the 
case studies illustrating the resourceful: 
ness of the capital goods makers inter. 
viewed by Street. One company had its 
own gimmick in the shop for 15 years, 
and when it decided to market it, it sold 
like crazy. Another company took advan- 
tage of the lull in business to intensify 
efforts toward the development of new 
lines. Its aim: To market them after the 
recession. The things are already selling. 

This article may give you ideas. 


Governor Boots This One 


We are always impressed, at baseball 
games, by the manner in which the catch= 
er rushes from his station to back up @ 
play at first. If a mistake is made, that 
boy is right there to make things as right 
as possible. SrezeL is fortunate in having 
sharp eyed readers who act as catchers} 
they are quick to straighten us out when 
we flounder around in left field. On Apr. 
6 we lightly implied that “opi” was the 
plural of “opus,” and almost before you 
could dig up your garden, readers in On- 
tario and California reminded us that 
the correct plural is “opera.” 5 

E. J. Martin, Peterborough, Ont., and 7 
James J. Mulvey, editor of the Ryan Re- 
porter, Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, 
Calif, chided us gently because of the = 
slip. 

Well, there’s no doubt about it: They 
caught ol’ Shrdlu flat-footed that time, all 
tight. We hate to think that there is no 
such word as “opi.” Surely it must have 
been used by someone, somewhere; for all 
we know, it might be an Algonquin pre- 
fix, or a Hottentot suffix. A use could be 
invented, of course. The scene is the palace 
of the Roman governor in Jerusalem. The 
governor enters his wife’s drawingroom, 
and stumbles over a footstool. “Oh, Pi!” | 
she exclaims. “Lift them big feet!” : 


Shictle 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 45) 
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“My name is Jim Daniell. I’m president of Green River Steel, a subsidiary 


corporation of Jessop Steel Company. 


“Talking to you through the medium of advertising is kind of new to me 
but it does give me the opportunity to say that our management team 
believes in action . . . we’ve learned that flexibility is our most important 
advantage. 

“You already know that our completely integrated mills have the capac- 
ity that means faster delivery of your high quality specialty and alloy steels. 
You know, too, that Jessop and Green River are leading producers. Add 
to this the fact that our organization is streamlined, compact and free of 
complacency—and you have another reason why Jessop can give you 


better and faster service. 
“It seems to me the next logical step is to ask for your order... 


would like to do business with you.” 


we 


VMA 65286 


JESSOP 


STEEL COMPANY 


Washington, Pennsylvania 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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«custom built 


ATLAS 


diesel-electric 


ORE-TRANSFERS =~ 


75-ton diesel-electric transfer, single 
hopper, bottom dump with air-operated 
discharge gates and double-end control. 


Atlas builds steel plant cars to fit 
the exacting needs of each user. 
And each is constructed with the 
simplicity and ruggedness that 
defies obsolescence. 


SINCE 1896... 
Producers of Scale Cars, Ore-Transfers, Coal 
Larries, Door Machines, Coke Quenchers... 


CAR & MFG. co. /376 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd. * Cleveland 10, Ohio 


LETTERS 


| 
TO THE EDITORS 


Executed 


In the Feb. 23 issue, p. 5, your boy™ 
Shrdlu “writ a pome.” It was done in the 
style of Robbie Burns and was cleverly 
executed. My copy of it was also cleverly” 
executed. I think perhaps it was deported” 
rather than executed. 


May I please have another copy of this” 
poem? This time we'll fool ’em. Send it 
to my home address. 

Robert H. Ridgway Jr. 
Downers Grove, IIl. 


Finds Facts in Job Case 


We certainly enjoyed “The Case of the- 
Vanishing Jobs” (Apr. 6, p. 99). Although 
some humor was injected into the article, 
you provided your readers with a great 
many facts. 

Will you send us two copies? We would 
also like to have permission to publish 
and quote this article in our weekly house 
organ. 

Congratulations on the interesting ma- . 
terial you are putting before your readers. 

R. S. Miller 
Director : 
Personnel & Public Relations 
Locke Mfg. Co. 
Lodi, Ohio 


© Permission granted. 


e e e 


Not only the content but the dramatic 
way in which the information was _ pre- 
sented gives this article an impact that 
should make many stop and think. 

J. G. Everhart 
Vice President and General Manager 
Illinois Edison Porcelain 
McGraw-Edison Co. 
Macomb, IIl. 


May I please have several copies of this 
article? 

It may interest you to know that a citi- 
zen of a European country who resides 
in the U. S. recently placed an order for 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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> Equipped with 
instant engaging 
low inertia 
friction clutch 
and brake 


- Meet the new Series AF. Look it over... typical ¢Simplified control for safer, time-conserving press 


_ Niagara engineering from crown to base ... every operation. 
_ detail a benefit to you. ePatented one-man inclining mechanism. 


Rugged, rigid frame for greater accuracy, longer die life. Full complement of accessories to meet your specific 
eUnusually long, rigid slide of unique design prevents needs. 


cece eevee ouclly Spppore diesen’ cxtetes Look at the range: 14 sizes, geared and non-geared, 
: : seas j 1/,/’ Vn 
_ eExclusive multiple “V” gibbing for more guiding sur- fai aeeb bt nek ES 
i 2 : 
face and greater resistance to off-center loads. Niagara Machine and Tool Works, 


@Cool-running, long-wearing, pneumatic friction clutch 
and brake operate directly on the crankshaft... fewer Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
parts to start and stop ... faster engagement. 

Modern, rigidly supported gearing runs in sealed oil Now get the whole Ory ry 
bath for long life. Send for New Bulletin 55. 


ACT OFFICES: Boston * Buffalo * Cleveland © Detroit * Indianapolis New York @ Philadelphia VE Distributors in principal U.S. Cities and major foreign countries. 


PRESSES 


tutes) = STRAIGHT-SIDE TYPE 


large die area 


capacities up to 400 tons 


This is a typical model of CuicaGo straight-side- 
type presses used for multiple punching, notching, 
and trimming operations. This press with a die area 
of 48 inches by 198 inches has a capacity of 200 tons. 


Complete recommendations for any job on request. 


6674 


Press Brakes - Straight-Side-Type Presses Press Brake Dies 


Hand and Power Bending Brakes - Special Metal-Forming Machines 


DREIS & KRUMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


7458 South Loomis Boulevard, Chicago 36, iNlinois 
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LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


merchandise to be shipped to Europe, 
This involved less than $500. The local 
consulate for this buyer’s country told 
him, “You had no business purchasing a 
product in the United States just because 


is costs less money; what would happen |/fj 


to the people in your country if this went 

on?” 

Albert Zoraster 

President 

West Van Nuys Chamber of Commerce 
Inc. 

West Van Nuys, Calif. 


Seeks Meeting Information 


As a steady reader of Street, let me 
congratulate you on your continually fine 
publication. 

Each issue has a section called “Calen- 
dar of Meetings” in which associa- 
tion meetings for the following month are 
listed. Could you tell me where I can 
obtain a schedule listing these meetings 
a year in advance? 
Frank R. Chase © 
Vice President 
Torit Mfg. Co. 
St. Paul 


®@ The first issue each year carries a list | 


of association meetings scheduled through- 
out the year. 4 


Informative Article 


Will you please send me a copy of 
your informative article, “Electric Fur- 
naces To Gain in Direct Reduction of 
Ore” (Mar. 16, p. 122)? 


Patrick Lichner 
Economist Ng 
Lionel D. Edie & Co. Inc. 
New York 


Gives Complete Answer 


May we have four copies of “Continuous 
Casting, Impact Extrusion Spark Revolu- 
tion in Aluminum Partmaking” (Jan. 12, 
p. 70)2 We have had several requests 
from foreign sources for information and 
find that this article gives the most com- 
plete answer. 


R. J. Hartmeister 
Project Engineer 


Coors Porcelain Co. 
Golden, Colo. 


Cheaper Argon? 


In Technical Outlook (Mar. 16, p. 113), 
you stated that welders and metal proces- 
sors may be able to buy argon for 5 cents 
a cubic foot next year. 

Would you please advise where argon 
can be obtained at this price? 

S. B. Dunne 
Plant Manager 
Murray Tube Works Inc. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


e A major supplier of argon says cheaper 
argon prices will depend on quantity. If 
your needs are great enough, you will be 
able to qualify. 
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NITARY — 0.D. and 1.D. 
lished — For Dairy, Food 
id Fruit Juice Processing 


ILL FINISHED — Annealed 
d Tested for All Mechan- 
‘al Uses — All 300 Series 


| 


ECHANICAL 


{RUCTURAL—Squares, Rec- 

lingles and Special Shapes 

pin periphery of 1”/ 
2 


DRAULIC : LINE 
1D. and Larger 


— ¥" 


HEAT RESISTANT — Special 
Analyses — 309, 309S, 310, 
321, 330, 347 ond 348 


MECHANICAL 


ORNAMENTAL — Type ode 
— Not Annealed — 
Pressure Tested 


epee kt TU BI 


J O.D. THROUGH 6’”_0.D._ 


PRESSURE 


HEAT EXCHANGER AND 
CONDENSER — To A.S.T.M. 
— &-214 — To Customer's 
Special Specifications 


REFRIGERATION< 


REFRIGERATION—Complete 
Size Range 


Walls Wider Riwge 
Stewed, Stools and, SCL ons 


April 27, 1959 


BEVERAGE — Cut Lengths 
er 50’ Coils 


MECHANICAL 


STAINLESS CLAD — Double 
Wall — Outside Stainless — 
fnside Carbon 


NG 


PRESSURE 


BOILER TUBES—To A.S.T.M. 
A-178 and Government 
Specifications 


MECHANIC 


FABRICATION — All Types | 


of Fabrication Available 


SIZE— GAGE RANGE CHART 
ROUND TUBING 


; Wall Thickness (B. W. Gage) 
paca Carbon Steels Stainless Steels 
of Tube Mechanical Mechanical 

Tubing Tubing 

Ve Ue a ee 16-25 
x” 18-22 16-25 
he” 16-22 16-25 
Y2" 16-22 14-25 
He” 14-22 14-25 
5” 14-22 14-24 
V6” 14-22 14-24 
y,” 9-22 13-24 
"ho" 9-22 13-24 
i” 9-22 12223 
Ae” 9-22 12-93 
12 6-22 11-23 
16” 6-22 lil=22 
1%” 6-22 Ale22 
136” 6-22 11-22 
1%” 6-22 Mle22 
156” 6-22 11-20 
1%” 6-22 11-20 
16” 6-22 11-20 
1%” 6-20 10-20 
1%" 6-20 10-20 
1%” 6-20 10-20 
16" 6-20 10-20 
1%” | 6-20 10-20 
1%” 6-20 10-20 
uM a a 0 
2M! 6.20 ee 
2Y_” 6-20 9-20 
2%e” 6-207) off eee 
2%” 5-20 9-20 
2%” 5-18 8-20 
si a) Re me 
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2%” | 5-18 8-20 
2%," .250”-18 8-20 
274” | .250”-18 8-20 
34 in .250”-18 8-20 
3%” | .250”-18 8-16 
32” | .250”-18 8-16 
4” .250”-16 8-16 
AV,” ASG Pr pelaL ames 
AY,” | .250”-16 8-16 
oe | .250”-16 8-16 
5a | O50 %160) | Ae 
6” 950-16 ee 


Above are common available sizes. Intermediate sizes also 
available. Tubes are manufactured by several processes in 
accordance with the size-gage ratio; therefore not all sizes 
and gages are readily available in all grades of product. 
Please contact your nearest Steel and Tubes Division Repre- 
sentative for delivery information on specific size, gage, 
and grade desired. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION 
DEPT. C-7682 


253 EAST 131ST STREET e CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


Please send additional information on the following: 


0 Stainless Steel Tubing . . . Type-S 
(CD Stainless Steel Pipe... . Type 
fa), CatboniSteclilubing 4% o.. sk ype sae 2 ee 


(LD Please have a Republic Engineer call. 
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CALENDAR 
| OF MEETINGS 


4. 27-29, Association of Iron & Steel 
ingineers: Spring conference, Statler- 
odilton Hotel, Buffalo: Association’s ad- 
airess: 1010 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, 
‘a. Managing director: T. J. Ess. 


\\-. 27-29, Grinding Wheel Institute and 
&brasive Grain Association: Semiannual 
Hjaeeting, Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, 
‘a. Information: Thomas Associates, 
(}130 Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
i}usiness manager: W. B: Thomas. 


g c. 27-May 1, Metallurgical Society of 
PAIME: International symposium on the 
physical chemistry of process metallurgy, 
i?enn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh. So- 
{iiety’s address: 29 W. 39th St. New 
HVork 18, N. Y. Secretary: R. W. Shear- 
§ man. 


7 

Sr. 29-May 1, American Society of Me- 
‘hanical Engineers: National metals en- 
1 . 

sineering conference, Hotel Sheraton- 
i 


Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y. Society’s ad- 
@dress: 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, 
\N. Y. Secretary: O. B. Schier. 

‘ir. 30-May 1, National Association of 
Sheet Metal Distributors: Spring meet- 
‘ng, Pick-Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh. 
Association’s address: 1900 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Executive secretary: 
Thomas A. Fernley Jr. 


‘ay 3-6, Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Anstitute: Annual meeting, Homestead 
‘Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. Institute’s ad- 
dress: 1346 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
)Washington, D. C. Managing director: 


|George S. Jones Jr. 


lay 3-6, American Steel Warehouse As- 
‘sociation: Annual meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. Association’s address: 540 Ter- 
airial Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Ex- 
‘ecutive vice president and_ secretary: 
‘Robert G. Welch. 


lay 3-6, Liquefied Petroleum Gas Asso- 
‘ciation Inc.: Annual meeting and exhibit, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. Asso- 
‘ciation’s address: 11 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. Secretary: Arthur C. Kreutzer. 


lay 3-7, Electrochemical Society Inc.: 
Spring meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. Society’s address: 1860 Broad- 
way, New York 23, N. Y. Executive secre- 
tary: Robert K. Shannon. 


lay 4-6, Rail Steel Bar Association: An- 
nual meeting, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C. Association’s address: 38 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 3, Ill. Secretary: W. H. 
Jacobs. 


ay 6-8, American Management Associa- 
tion: Insurance conference, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York. Association’s address: 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. In- 
surance division’s manager: E. Garrett 
Bewkes Jr. 
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~~ THREE TONS 
OF PRESSURE 


XS 
S 
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The world’s foremost manufacturer 
of bus bodies—Wayne Works Divi- 
sion, Divco-Wayne Corporation— 
stresses strength, safety, and dura- 
bility in construction. 

Elimination of “rivet-wiggle” is 
one big reason why Wayne bus 
bodies are stronger. ‘“‘Rivet-wiggle” 
and structural weakness occur when 
rivets fail to draw sheets completely 
together. Townsend lockbolts* have 
two qualities that enable Wayne to 
produce “wiggle-free” bus bodies. 

First, these lockbolts produce ab- 
solutely uniform draw-down, or 
clinch, at each fastening because 
they are applied with an automatic 
gun that eliminates the element of 
human production-line error. Sec- 


zS 


Wayne takes 

the “Wiggle” out 
of Bus Bodies 
with Townsend 
Lockbolts 


ond, Townsend lockbolts, designed 
to lock with up to three tons of 
evenly distributed pressure, are far 
stronger than ordinary bolts, rivets, 
or spot welds. 

In addition to uniform high clinch 
and vibration resistance, Townsend 
lockbolts offer ease and economy of 
installation. These are some of the 
reasons why Wayne has standard- 
ized on Townsend lockbolts for all 
structural fastening. 

If you want these advantages in 
a fastener, a Townsend representa- 
tive will be glad to demonstrate lock- 
bolts right at your desk. For full in- 
formation or a demonstration, write 
to Townsend Company, P. O. Box 
237-C, New Brighton, Pa. 


ownsend 


COMPANY «+ ESTABLISHED 1816 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


“Licensed under Huck patents RE 22,792; 2,114,493; 2,527,307; 2,531,048; 2,531,049 and 2,754,703 
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Morgan presents another FIRST... 


DUAL 
CAPACITY 


i °o E S T (patent applied for) 


Capable of performing the functions of two hoists, this new 
Morgan Dual Capacity Hoist combines either function in a 
single unit. Heavy loads are lifted at slow speeds, light loads 
at high speeds. One hoist drive does the work that previously 
required two completely separate drives. 

Morgan engineers developed the dual capacity hoist, by 
separating the hook block into two parts and altering the rope 
reeving through them. The shift from low to high speed hoist- 
ing is done quickly by mechanically separating the dual block 
and disengaging a portion of the reeving. On a given hoist, 
reeving can be modified to provide 2:1, 3:1 or 4:1 ratios. 

Basically, the dual capacity hoist employs the same 
mechanism as a single hoist, thus allowing hook approaches 
and cost comparable to that of a single hoist trolley. Get in 
touch with Morgan and an experienced crane engineer will 
explain this system in detail. 


Overhead electric traveling cranes, gantry cranes, 


ENGINEERING CO. 


oy cat 


open hearth special cranes, blooming mills, structural millSs 


shears, saws, auxiliary equipment and welded fabrications. 
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Veteran labor observers are 
guessing that the steelwork- 
ers will settle for a package 
costing somewhere between 
6 and 11 cents per man- 
hour. That would likely 
mean a 4 to 6 cent wage 
boost plus improved pen- 
sions, insurance, and vaca- 
tions. But that compromise 
won’t be ee without a lot of talk and probably a strike (Page 53). 
-Most of the discussion will center-on how to measure productivity and the 
effects of a wage boost on America’s ability to compete for world markets. 


And Mr. McDonald Wants This Position Too 


The USW is waging a campaign to seat David McDonald on the board of 
directors of Crane Co., Chicago maker of plumbing wares. A USW local is 
trying to spotlight a union belief that Crane plans to close its main Chicago 
plant. The local is soliciting proxies for Mr. McDonald’s election at tomor- 
row’s annual meeting. 


Ways to Invade Capital Goods Markets 


1. A do-it-yourselfer made what he 
couldn’t buy and developed a market. 
2. Another had used a homemade roller 
gear drive for years; he investigated the 
market and now sells the drive plus aux- 
iliary equipment. 3. One firm set up 
t a small job shop and watched for licens- 
ing possibilities. 4. An Ohio firm got 
200 inquiries from a convention exhibit. 
Are you overlooking markets? (Page 58). 


Inland's Smith Points Up Import Problems 


“A Peoria, Ill., housebuilder can buy a keg of Belgian nails for $1 less than 
he would pay a local mill. An Illinois farmer can purchase a ton of im- 
ported barbed wire for $40 less than the American product.” John F. Smith 
Jr., president, Inland Steel Co., uses those examples to point up the problem 
midwestern steel mills will face when the St. Lawrence Seaway opens next 
month. He expects an influx of foreign steel since “some European and 
Japanese steels sell at prices below our manufacturing costs.” He places 


tical Outlook—Page 99 Market Outlook—Page 129 45 
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the blame on the huge wage differential between U. S. and foreign workers. 
Last year’s finished steel imports cost American steelworkers $97 million 
in wages and benefits, he reports. 


Lost in a Decade: Market for 53,483 Tons of Fence 


U. S. EXPORTS Add the 13,819 ton decline in U. S. ; 4 

NET TONS exports to the 39,664 ton increase in a 

TOAQG asta cake trae 16,318 imports and you see that American . ] 
NOSSO ene ah 2.499 producers of woven wire fence have a 
c > ’ $ | 
eviohc cules Lee Wieetotars lost a market for 53,483 tons of their = | 


product in the last decade. Reason: 
U. S. producers can’t meet the low 


ee COORG price of the imported material. The q | 
Berane outlook is even darker: Some mak- | 
I isle ep ego 7 ers say they'll have to raise their | 
WIS OO. ah ts se te art ate 39,671 prices later this year if steelworkers ; 
Domestic Sales Lost ... 39,664 get a wage hike (Page 131). 

More Top Jobs Are Available — 
Executive job opportunities are 59 per cent above what they were a year ago, ; | 
reports Heidrick & Struggles, Chicago executive recruiting firm. The vol- | 
ume of openings for financial executives hit a record high in February, re- -. | 
flecting the marked emphasis on cost control. Defense engineering openings | | 


increased 149 per cent in the last year; competition for men in this category | 
‘will continue to be tough. The placement firm says we’re in a postrecession S 
period of accelerating sales and research programs, creating an intense de- a 
mand for men in the $25,000 to $40,000 salary bracket. i Se 


How to Solve Export Problems 


You might cash in on overseas opportunities 
by establishing foreign subsidiaries. Rheem 
Mfg. Co. is one diverse manufacturer that 
is doing it (Page 68). A. Lightfoot Walker 
(right), president, believes that in a few dec- 
ades domestic sales of some American com- 
panies will be dwarfed by their sales abroad. 
His firm has more than 20 associated or 
licensed plants around the world. Sales of 
its foreignmade products hit $35 million 
last year—up $1 million from ’57. Rheem’s 


i ASO 


equity in foreign facilities is estimated at ah 

$5.9 million. || 
s se . | 

GNP May Hit $500 Billion Rate 

The Gross National Product will probably hit an annual rate of $485 billion ( 

to $500 billion by yearend, say government economists. The estimates were : 

jacked up as the Council of Economic Advisers officially placed first quarter ' 

output at $465 billion annually—$12 billion above the rate in 1958s final 

quarter.» | 
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Want to Sell Your Share of Sunlight? OUTLOG 


Ford Motor Co.’s Dr. Lawrence Giacoletto suggests this for solarpower (using OUTLOC 
sunshine to generate electricity): Instead of trying to store what you don’t Gane 
use, turn the excess back into the power lines for industrial use. Result: METALY 
1 Power companies would pay instead of bill you. A bank of semiconductor METAL 
f solar energy cells on a Detroit housetop would generate three times as much METAL 
power as the home owner would use, says Dr. Giacoletto. Result: A potential aes 
net return of $200 annually. UO 


Will This Process Revolutionize Steelmaking? METALW 


-Frank Madrigal may have developed — OUTLOO 
a practical direct reduction process. OUTLOO 
_ His method reduces iron ore to steel OUTLOO 
in 35 minutes (Page 100). Cost: $30 METALW 
to $35 a ton. (The saving in an aver- . METALW 
age steel mill would be $20 to $25.) METALW 
The process eliminates scrap and coke, METALW 
shows potential as a commercial base OUTLOO 
for production of high grade aircraft OUTLOO 
alloys. Most steelmen are impressed. 
They say they can’t afford not to ex- OUTLOO 
amine the process. Early results look METALW 


I good. METALW 
eg tae OUTLOO 


ee. Fruehauf Markets Stainless Trailer OUTLOD 


A new trailer, made of Type 201 stainless steel, is being produced by Frue- METALW 
hauf Trailer Co. at Ft. Wayne, Ind. A medium model uses 2100 Ib of stain- METALW 
less. Freuhauf says unit-welded structural members cut costs. The com- oe 
pany is aiming at a larger share of the growing trailer market. One manu- OUTLOO 
facturer predicts 60,000 trucktrailers will be built this year and 175,000 will OUTLOO 
be needed by 1975. OUTLOO 


Piggybacking Outlook: A 50 Per Cent Gain g : ee 


Piggyback carloadings this year may 
average 7500 to 8000 units weekly— 
50 per cent better than last year’s pace. 
oS The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has 
id even added piggyback flatcars to two 
| oe of its crack passenger runs between 
Staunton, Va., and Charleston, W. Va. 
In 1954 (piggybacking’s first year), 
only 18 roads were in the business; — 
now, 48 are involved. (Page 55). 


m 


Checker Cab's Passenger Car Coming METALW 


Checker Cab Co.’s entry into the passenger car market is expected to be ee 
announced soon. The six-cylinder Superba, about 2 ft shorter than any METALW. 


OUTLOO! 
METALW‘ 
47 OUTLOO! 
METALW‘ 
OUTLO 


ME 
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other American car, will have an overhead valve engine rated at about 140 
hp. It'll sell for around $2500, with power steering, power brakes, and auto- 
matic transmission. « ah 


ge ae 


Steel Investigation Launched in West 


Expect about 30 steel companies to be called before a federal grand jury in 
San Francisco during the next four months. The Justice Department is in- 
vestigating alleged price fixing and channelization by major steel companies. 
It follows the filing of civil damage suits by several west coast steel fabricators 
who charge that some of the big steel companies discriminated against them 
in favor of their own subsidiaries. Among the defendants: U. S. Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Kaiser Steel Corp., and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Plastic Challenges ‘ Diecastings 


Delrin, a new Du Pont plastic to be mar- 
keted in June, promises competition to 
makers of aluminum, zinc, and brass die- 
castings. The plastic’s tensile strength: 
10,000 psi at room temperature. Price: 
About 95 cents a pound. Savings in 
machining, finishing, and shipping costs 
are supposed to make it competitive. Pro- 
posed uses include auto parts, gears, bear- 
ings, bushings, hardware (Page 106). 


ee 


Auto Market May Double by 1975 


| 
There will be a market in the U. S. for 9.9 million to 11.5 million passenger 
cars by 1975, predicts Robert Eggert, market research manager, Ford Motor | 
Co. His market predictions for other years: 1960—6.1 million to 6.7 million; 


1965—7.2 million to 8 million; 1970—8.1 million to 9.5 million. 


Aluminum Packaging to Double 


In 1953, only 110 million lb of aluminum went into packaging. This year, 
packaging will represent a 220 million lb market. By 1963, it will jump 
to over 400 million. So says F. J. Close, vice president, Aluminum Co. of 
America. He says packaging applications will double in the next five years. el 
Aiding the growth is a machine for ultrasonic welding of foil, developed Bil 
by Aeroprojects Inc. Mr. Close predicted that a hermetically sealed, foil- : 

board carton might be developed by yearend. 


Straws in the Wind 


Net new orders for industrial furnaces hit $6.1 million in March—up 125 
per cent from the February volume. It was the best month since September, 
1957 . . . Marcus J. Aurelius, U. S. Steel Corp.’s administrative vice president, | 
estimates 1959 ingot production at 110 million to 115 million tons ... A 

United Steelworkers commission ended a 21-day wildcat strike at Woodward | 
Iron Co., Birmingham, and recommended that the president and vice presi- : 
dent of the local be removed from office. 
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~~. We Can Lick Russia—But 


We can lick Russia, but can we defeat Communism? 

The statement and the question appear to be contradictory. 

But they are not. They were suggested by Adm. Arleigh Burke before the 
National Business Publications Inc. 

The admiral spoke with knowledge and conviction based on his position as 
chief of U. S. Naval operations and his background as a seasoned international 
strategist. 

He made these points: 

The probability of a general war with the Soviet Union is remote, but we 
always must be prepared for it. 

In case of war, the U. S. would suffer severe damage, but the Soviet Union 
would be destroyed, and the Soviets know it. 

With ballistic systems which cannot be neutralized by sneak attack, we will 
know that we can destroy the Soviet Union even though it strikes a surprise blow. 

But we must maintain a military posture which makes it unprofitable for the 
Soviets to start a general nuclear war. 

We also must neutralize the psychological force which has become such a 
powerful weapon in the hands of the Soviets. 

If they can get what they want by causing us to give in under their pres- 
sure, to give control of more people, to permit nations who want to be free to be 
dominated by Moscow, then the Communists will be able to state that we do not 
really believe the principles we profess. 

In fact, we, as a people, may have begun to lose sight of what we really 
are for. 

Admiral Burke’s analysis should not be taken lightly. The Soviets expect 
to achieve world domination through intimidation and economic aggression with- 
out resorting to outright war. 

To sustain our ability to lick Russia, industry will need to provide the neces- 
sary hard goods. 

To defeat Communism, individuals will need to reaffirm, especially to our 
young people, the virtues of personal achievement and responsibility under our 
free enterprise system. 
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Clean as a Whistle! 


because they're | 
Nala chen ee 


Mer o— 
SSWAGHIEDI es 


Clean washers are essential to today’s high 
standards of clean workmanship. Your assemblies 
— down to the last nut and bolt — must be clean. 

When you use Milwaukee washed washers, 
workers’ hands are kept clean. Cleaner work- 
manship results, assembly lines move faster, 
costs are lower, profits higher, your customers 
better satisfied! There is no grease, grime, 
graphite or other foreign matter to rub off 
on workers’ hands or the work they are handling. 

As a plus value, the Milwaukee Wrot 
Washer washing process includes rust- 
resistant treatment. It is used on all popular 
sizes of U. S. Standard and S.A.E. Washers, 
Rivet Burrs, and Machine Bushings. 

Since the introduction of this washing 
process, industry has specified Milwaukee 
Washed Wrot Washers in a BIG WAY — 
but whether you specify “washed washers” or 
not — that’s the way they reach you. 

Clean as a whistle, and made to match your 
own high standards of quality and cleanliness! 


Modern 
Packaging 
for Easier 
identification! 


in keeping with a policy of 
“dressing up” the washers 
themselves, by our special 
2 washing process, they are 
now put up in convenient, 
attractive 1-lb. and 5-lb. 
packages for easier identi- 
fication and handling. 


Your No. 1 Source of Quality Washers. 
A9-9674 Write for Catalog No. 40 


WROUGHT WASHER MFG. CO. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WASHERS 
2103 SOUTH BAY STREET \@. MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 
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UCH TALK and probably a strike 
ill come before the denouement 
the steel labor drama. The first 
t in the most publigized labor 
ay in U. S. industrial ‘relations 
story starts May 5. 
The two sides will eventually get 
wn to this: A package demand 
the union of 11 or 12 cents 
urly per year of the agreement; 
counteroffer by the steel compa- 
ies of a few cents in wages and 
few more in fringes to save face 
yw the union but to be noninfla- 
onary. 


SL a rm cra a a EE ITE FL 


| The Wage Issue—In wages alone. 
teelworkers have set 7 cents as the 
qainimum wage gain they’ll settle 
yw. It’s what autoworkers get next 
sugust. If the wage provisions in 
fhe present steel contract were ex- 
jended, the workers would get an 
jour increase of 7 cents on July 
/, plus a 0.2 cent boost in the in- 
yrement between job classes. That 
jotal would average out at a little 
hore than 8 cents. 
| 


) Inflation at the Core—The basic 
Femme of the labor play will be the 
ight against inflation. That’s why 
much of the dialogue will revolve 
m two hot points—productivity and 
he wage gap between foreign and 
J. S. steelworkers. 


» Productivity — The steel union 
slaims productivity is merely output 
yer manhour. Companies say much 
nore is involved—including equip- 
nent costs, taxes, maintenance ex- 
yenses and other overhead. 

When you take into account the 
‘ontribution of men, machines, ma- 
erials, money, and cost of govern- 
nent, the steel companies see a 2.3 
er cent average annual rate of in- 
‘rease in productivity in the pri- 
vate domestic economy since 1940. 
Jourly employment costs in steel 
lave increased annually at a 7.0 


Steel Companies 
R. C. Cooper 


. . . Continue present wages, 
benefits without change 


to 8.0 per cent rate since that date. 


By taking only output per man- 
hour into account, the steel union 
claims a 3.1] per cent average an- 
nual productivity increase in steel 
since 1939. But it was recently 
embarrassed by the release of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index on 
steel output per manhour for 1958. 
It dropped 5 per cent from 1957’s. 
The union hastily explained that 
productivity figures for 1957 and 
1958 have “no meaningful signifi- 
cance for the long range trend.” 
Nevertheless, it is also arguing that 
output per manhour in the first 
half of 1959 is showing a 10 per 
cent gain over all of 1958. 

Steel companies might go along 
with the argument that employment 


hen Steel Starts Bargaining May 5, Here 
Are Initial Positions of . . . 


Steel Unions 
David J. McDonald 


. . . Boost wages, benefits 30 


cents per hour 


costs could go up as much as pro- 
ductivity and not cause inflation 
if the productivity figure were real- 
istic. How the two sides agree (or 
disagree) on the way to define and 
measure productivity could deter- 
mine the course of negotiations. 
The 11 or 12 cent figure which 
the union will fight for results from 
multiplying the union average pro- 
ductivity percentage of 3.1 by $3.60. 
That’s the current hourly average 
employment cost in steel. Labor 
observers point out that you get a 
figure of 8 cents from multiplying 
2.3 per cent (the industry claim for 
average productivity improvement) 
by $3.60. They argue that will be 
the absolute top limit the steel com- 
panies will stand for in increased 
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hourly employment costs. 


® The Wage Gap—The second hot 
point in the steel parleys will be the 
wage gap. U. S._ steelworkers 
averaged $2.917 an hour in 1957, 
three to eight times the 82.7 cents 
paid in Britain, 69.4 cents in West 
Germany, 58.3 cents in France, 55 
cents in Italy, and 36.1 cents in 
Japan. 

The result has been a steady rise 
in steel imports to this country and 
a drop in exports, In a decade, for 
example, U. S. shipments of rein- 
forcing bars rose 29 per cent—from 
1.6 million tons in 1949 to 2 mil- 
lion in 1958. But imports in that 
period skyrocketed 4500 per cent— 
from 10,000 tons in 1949 to 473,000 
tons in 1958. 


The steel companies will argue 
that the wage gap must be nar- 
rowed, or at least widened no far- 
ther, or the U. S. steel industry will 
lose more of its markets and more 
of its jobs. Since 1954, rising im- 
ports and declining exports have al- 


04 


ready cost us more than 14,000 jobs. 


¢ Time and Place—The first scene 
in the steel labor drama (to be held 
in New York City’s Hotel Roosevelt) 
will be brief. The main characters 
will set the stage and state the 
ground rules. When that’s done 
next week, the curtain will fall 
until late May or early June when 
the second act will begin with talks 
between the two, 4-man_ teams. 
Protagonists don’t know what will 
develop in the third act, but odds 
are action will include a strike. 


Act I is actually starting 13 days 
earlier than originally planned, but 
it still seems to have been a long 
time coming because of the lengthy 
prologue. It has been running since 
the turn of the year and has fea- 
tured admonitions by President 
Eisenhower (to keep the settlement 
noninflationary); a battle of guided 
epistles between labor and manage- 
ment (urging price and wage 
freezes); speeches from both sides. 


At least one more episode in the 


prologue is still to come. s 
Thursday and Friday the United” 
Steelworkers’ wage policy group | 
meets to O.K. demands decided Apr. 
13 and 14 by the union’s execu- | 
tive committee. The USW may re-~ 
veal its demands publicly before 
May 5, but only in general terms. 
Yet the outline of those demands | 
(and the companies’ position) can | 
already be seen (see above list). 


e Noneconomic—In the nonecon- 
omic area, two management issues 
will meet stiff union opposition. | 
Section 2-B in the contract limits 
the industry in its drive for tech-— 
nological improvement. The clause — 
has been in the contract in its pres- 
ent form since 1947, and it was one — 
of the causes of the 1952 strike. 

Another problem is union respon- © 
sibility. Wildcat strikes are not as— 
bad this year as they were in 1956, 
but they’re bad enough. Manage- ~ 
ment wants them stopped. Here’s — 
another issue that may lead it to © 
accept a strike this summer to win © 
a better labor pact. 
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*iggyback Volume on the Clim 


‘ew methods, new tariffs raise 


/e cadence of this fast step- 
‘ng youngster 

| 

|| RECORD BREAKING week in 


irloadings of piggyback truck vans 
4 this month sets the tone of 


e year’s outlook for the young in- 
stry. 
STEEL estimates this year’s av- 
ge will hit 7500 to 8000 units 
bekly. Such a jump over last year’s 
ce (50.3 per cent) is not unique. 


iains of 70 per cent or better have 
en commonplace. 


, 


owe 


)) Piggybacking puts every plant 
ith a truck dock on a rail siding. 
(}Some of the happiest supporters 
e the smaller firms which don’t 
Ave railroad carloading facilities. 
yery shipper gets door to door 
ice. 

Ease and speed of handling cargo 
fe attracting some shippers that 
hve not been able to use the rails’ 
atively long haul facilities. In 
any cases, piggyback loads can be 
aunted around congested switch- 
8 yards and arrive in half the 
e required by a conventional 
bxcar. 

| To speed up deliveries to custom- 
s that cannot unload directly from 
ilroad cars, Jones & Laughlin 
eel Corp. started piggyback deliv- 
les from its Aliquippa, Pa., Works 
Two railroads, the Penn- 


“Soe 79 8 oq 


rie, truck from the mill to their 
earby freight stations and forward 
ae truck vans by rail. 


|The method is now moving in 
ne best circles. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
nade its initial venture into piggy- 
acking this year with “highball” 
‘eight service on its Chicago-De- 
roit and Chicago-Cincinnati runs. 
The C&O has since added piggy- 
ack flatcars to two of its crack pas- 
enger runs between Staunton, Va., 
nd Charleston, W. Va., a move 
yhich offers top speed to shippers 
nd neatly offsets some of the road’s 
assenger deficit. Adding to its 
eet of 50 ft and 85 ft flatcars, the 
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THOUSANDS OF CARLOADINGS 
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4000 


2000 
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Source: Car Service Div., 
*Estimated by STEEL. 


C&O this month ordered 50 more 
85 ft cars, which carry two over-the- 
road trailers. The Berwick, Pa., 
shops of American Car & Foundry 
Div., ACF Industries Inc., got the 
order. 


@ Railroad car spending is a key to 
optimism. 

Railroaders are understandably 
excited about piggybacking’s pros- 
pects. As freight volume sagged 
lower last year (down 15 per cent 
from 1957’s), piggyback operations 
climbed 11 per cent. Traffic hit a 
record 276,767 cars vs. 249,065 the 
year before. Altogether, 48 Ameri- 
can railroads are doing piggyback- 
ing; 43 originate the service; the 
others act as bridge or terminal 
lines. At the end of 1954, piggy- 
backing’s first year, only 18 roads 
were in the business. 


Railroad investment in piggyback 
stock is picking up steam; some 
roads are designing and buying 
their own brands of over-the-road 
equipment. For example, the C&O 
is developing its plans for “Rail- 
van,” a combination vehicle with 
two sets of retractable wheels, to 
travel on both rails and highways. 
Last year, the New York Central 


1957 1958 1959 


Association of American Railroads. 


spent 113 million for “Flexi-Van” 
equipment, a trailer with remov- 
able wheel assemblies built by 
Strick Trailers of Philadelphia, a di- 
vision of Fruehauf Trailer Co. The 
road, now hauling more than 1500 
trailers a month, bought 100 special 
flatcars, 300 new trailers, and 180 
wheel assemblies. 


e Railroad needs are prompting 
new methods, new designs. 

The Nickel Plate Road tripled 
its 1955 piggyback volume last year. 
It has introduced another variation: 
Joining two 47 ft flats, which make 
a single, articulated flatcar 97 ft 
long, to accommodate two highway 
trailers. 


The Erie Railroad is also going 
to the two-trailer design. Piggy- 
back volume jumped 72 per cent 
last year, and the Erie foresees an- 
other 25 per cent gain this year. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway expects to spend $500,000 
on its fleet this year in anticipation 
of handling triple the 629 cars it 
hauled in 1958. The railroad will 
spend $15,000 on unloading ramps 
alone. The Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, a new- 
comer to piggybacking late last year, 


is) 


has spent $1.5 million on equip- 
ment. 

The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, an early starter in 
the field, pulled 27,700 trailers last 
year vs. 15,700 in 1957. The Bur- 
lington owns 205 piggyback flat- 
cars and is part owner of another 
agency which owns 1000 more. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railroad, handling a wheelless 
container unit called “Convert-A- 
Frate,” has seen its volume climb 
59 per cent. 


e Piggybacking cuts damage and 
theft losses. 

Spector Freight System Inc., Chi- 
cago, is building a fleet of piggy- 
back containers which are especial- 
ly useful to LTL (less than truck 
load) shippers. Each container is 
half the length of the usual truck- 
trailer and can be handled with 
fork lift truck or ramp. ‘Transfer 
of the whole container eliminates 
repeated handling and stacking of 
cargo. Handling of sealed truck 
vans instead of cargo is one feature 
which is cutting costs. 


Damage claims against rails have 
dropped sharply where piggyback- 
ing is used, a big savings for com- 
panies which normally handle 
claims running up to 2 per cent of 
revenue. Theft losses, too, have de- 
clined since freight stays in the van 
during transit and is not left on 
loading docks. 


e The method is getting railroads 
out of one stew and into another. 

The lower costs of piggybacking 
have enabled freight forwarders to 
offer extremely low rates to shippers 
who will supply and handle their 
own equipment. Some rates, for 
goods moved on double trailer flat- 
cars, are lower than LTL truck 
rates for the same trip. Complaints 
from truck operators that this kind 
of piggybacking is not legal busi- 
ness for forwarders have brought 
an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion investigation. But until a final 
ICC ruling is made, the piggybacks 
roll on. 

Devotees see an even bigger fu- 
ture in international trade. Some 
shipping lines are using piggyback 
containers, and expectations are for 
an increase here when the St. Law- 
rence Seaway brings ocean trade to 
midwestern railheads. 
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Railroaders Wage Fight 
Over Featherbedding 


Trainmen want a 14 per cent wage hike. The rails want to a | 
wages 15 cents an hour when present contracts expire Nov. T 
Railway Labor Executives Association predicts: “Negotiations |} 
will be tough as the rails can make them. You'll probably see | 
Here’s where labor and management stand on major ) 


fireworks.” 
issue. 


MANAGEMENT SAYS: 


| Featherbedding 


Antiquated work rules cost $500 million in 
overstaffing, useless jobs for workers like 
firemen, brakemen. 


Il Presidential Emergency Boards 


Board 109, in 1955, called for long overdue 
modernization of wage structure to elimi- 
nate wastes. 


lil Lockout or Strike 


If these issues result in railroad tieups, the 
public will pay for economic disruption, 
personal hardship. 


IV A Day's Pay 


Mileage-day pay is up sharply as even 
average train speeds have almost doubled 
since 1919; crews on slow trains are gen- 
erally paid on time basis. 


V Obsolete Firemen 


A Canadian Royal Commission finds fire- 
men on diesels unnecessary; their func- 
tions have either disappeared, or they 
duplicate other jobs. 


VI Extra Time Wages 


Yard employees do get extra time pay; 
road service rules give trainmen higher 
wages in lieu of night, travel allowances. 


LABOR SAYS: 


The railroads’ 


as pay for work not done. 


Modernization of wages would mean in- 


creases; impartial featherbedding decisiogyy | 


have been adverse to the roads. 


This can be regarded only as a threat of | 
lockout if labor and the public do not | 


surrender to management demands. 


The basic day’s pay cannot be compared || 


with an 8 hour day scale; for every high 


speed passenger run, there are scores of || 


slow freight jobs paid on mileage basis. 


Firemen, or diesel helpers, are as essential |) 
to safety as engine trainees, lookouts; Ca- |} 


nadian Pacific Railroad will be short of 
skilled engineers in five years. 


Night, Sunday and travel differentials are | 
paid in most other industries. Road service || 
rules are attacked by AAR in “feather- | 


bedding.” 


Vil Employment Costs 


All employment costs are 67% of total ex- 
penses, 53 cents out of revenue dollar, 
10 cents higher than in late 1920s. 


Ratio of passenger service wages to passen- 


ger expenses has dropped since 1939, ICC | 


figures show. 


Vill Productivity 


Traffic units handled per paid hour are up 
220% since 1922, but wages are up 304%; 
the same total labor force handles 4.4 
times the 1900 traffic at ten times the 
annual pay. 


Gross hourly earnings since 1939 are up 
227% in manufacturing; up 215% in dura- 
ble goods; up only 209% in railroading. 
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claim rests on a figure | 
pulled out of thin air. It lists vacation pay |} 
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THE 2000 TON ROOF SKELETON of Pan American Airways’ new passenger sta- 


tgers from the weather 


‘Allis-Chalmers 
Strike Ended 


OPERATIONS RESUMED at AI- 
jlis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. last week 


; following settlement of an 11 week 


istrike which idled 14,000 workers 
j at eight plants. 

| The new UAW contracts expire 
‘Nov. 1, 1961. They provide an- 
nual wage increases of 6 cents an 
hour or 2.5 per cent (whichever 
‘is greater), the first being retro- 
active to Sept. 1, 1958. The other 
boosts will become effective Sept. 
(14, 1959, and Oct. 3, 1960. 

_ Other terms include increases in 
‘supplementary jobless benefits, life 
insurance, pension and _ disability 
payments, hospitalization, and a 
change in the method of funding 
supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits provided by the company. Cost 
of living allowances were contin- 
ued and a no-strike clause was in- 
cluded in the contracts. 


High Set in Highwaywork 


Federal aid highwaywork under- 
way on Mar. 31 set a record of $7.2 
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ition at New York's International Airport extends over 200 ft from all sides of 
‘ithe three story building. Airliners will nose under the overhang to protect passen- 


billion, a $2 billion increase over 
the same date last year. Of this, 
$5.2 billion represents the U. S. 
share of state projects under fed- 
eral aid legislation. 


By July 31, when the construc- 
tion season is in full swing, work 
underway will rise to an estimated 
$8.1 billion, including $6 billion in 
federal funds. 


Yard-Man Diversifies 


Yard-Man Inc., Jackson, Mich., 
manufacturer of power and hand 
lawn mowers, has entered into an 
accelerated expansion program. Its 
diversification program includes a 
car for youngsters, a motor scooter, 
and a complete line of school fur- 
niture. 


Acme Chain Expands 


Acme Chain Corp., Holyoke, 
Mass., has added 2800 sq ft of stor- 
age space to its new plant which 
has 100,000 sq ft of manufacturing 
space. 

A battery of Perkins’ heavy duty 
presses has been installed for the 
assembly of Acme No. 200, 2! 
pitch chain, completing Acme’s line 
of precision roller chain. 


Tool Engineers Talk 
About Capital Costs 


MANUFACTURERS dissatisfied 
with federal depreciation rates on 
plant equipment have been told 
they can help themselves by “spend- 
ing this year’s depreciation dollars 
for this year’s equipment at this 
year’s prices.” 


e Spend Now—Discussing “Capital 
Costs and You” before the Ameri- 
can Society of Tool Engineers at 
Milwaukee, Carl M. Beach, execu- 
tive vice president, Heald Machine 
Co., Worcester, Mass., called atten- 
tion to the steadily decreasing 
value of the dollar. Reference point: 
Based on the year 1900, labor costs 
have soared 1000 per cent; con- 
struction costs are up 550 per cent; 
and equipment costs have gained 
400 per cent. Mr. Beach warned 
manufacturers to use depreciation 
dollars to replace obsolete equip- 
ment as fast as those dollars accrue. 
Otherwise, they may find rising 
equipment costs forcing them out 
of business. 


e Replace Facilities — “These are 
days of intense competition and to 
the wise belong the spoils,” he 
noted. 

The speaker emphasized that 
timely replacement of productive fa- 
cilities is a subject no forward- 
thinking manufacturing concern can 
fail to investigate. 

Mr. Beach also discussed capital 
costs regarding manufacturing sites, 
types of building construction, and 
investments in inventory. Tool en- 
gineers were also drilled on the im- 
portance of patroling costs in labor, 
research and development, mate- 
rials, inventory, and in other man- 
ufacturing operations. 


e New ASTE Officers—President, 
Wayne Ewing, president, Arrow- 
smith Tool & Die Co., Los Angeles. 
The four vice presidents are H. Dale 
Long, president, Scully-Jones & Co., 
Chicago; William Moreland, vice 
president, F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 
Ashland, Ohio; David A. Schrom, 
general superintendent, York Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp., York, Pa.; Phil- 
lip R. Marsilius, president, Producto 
Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Five Tips for Capital Goods Sellers 


A MAKER of book matches built 
a roller gear drive for its index 
production system. Other compa- 
nies showed interest. The company 
now has a subsidiary producing and 
selling the drive and related equip- 
ment. 


e@ A rebuilder of graphic arts ma- 
chinery needed a small, mobile 
crane to hoist its press components. 
A suitable one wasn’t on the market. 
Now operating a small shop, he 
makes a profit on the crane and 
other types of material handling 
equipment which have limited mar- 
kets. 


e A manufacturer of test equipment 
had been building test stands for 
military jet engine components for 
ten years. Company officials pre- 
pared for the advent of commercial 
jet travel, and when it came, they 
had an international market. 

Those firms enjoy new markets 
despite the slump in capital equip- 
ment buying. The routes they and 
others followed (see checklist— 
under cartoons) are open to you, 
too. They offer ways to put an end 
to the capital goods recession. 


e Universal Match Corp., St. Louis, 
developed a high speed roller gear 
drive for its own needs. 

The equipment gave the firm a 
competitive edge by boosting pro- 
duction 50 to 100 per cent in some 
operations. In 1950, 15 years after 
Universal had developed the drive, 
other companies became interested 
in the mechanism. Results of a 
market survey looked so promising 
that the company set up Ferguson 
Machine Corp. as a subsidiary to 
produce the drives. 

Chronology: Today, the company 
is selling 75 standard drive units 
as well as variations. In 1954, 
Ferguson unveiled rotary and in-line 
indexing machines—another success. 
In 1956, the firm started producing 
automatic tooling for the two basic 
machines. 


e Tip—If you want new markets, 
look at the equipment you have de- 
vised for your own use. Some items 
may have broader applications. 


e Vanguard Engineering Co., Cleve- 
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Do something with your leisure 


land, an 18 month old organiza- 
tion, was able to enter the mate- 
rial handling field with new ma- 
chinery because it’s in the small 
shop category. 

Some products cannot be touched 
by a large company because the 
cost of tooling and manufacture 
would not be covered by the size 
of the initial market. Vanguard’s 
experience proves that smallness can 
be a boon. It has seven material 
handling products and three more 
on the drawing board. 

Inspiration for the products grew 
out of President Harold Isaacs’ ex- 
perience as the operator of a graphic 
arts machinery rebuilding and serv- 
ice shop in New York. At that 
time, he designed and built a small, 
hand-propelled mobile unit to hoist 
press parts. When he organized 
his jobbing shop in Cleveland, he 
started production of small cranes 
and ultimately developed an im- 
proved model with precise hydraulic 
controls. 

Mr. Isaacs also perfected a basic 
battery power package for convert- 
ing hand pushed equipment to 
power units. It has many uses. 
One of his latest products is.a shop 
yan or mobile workbench that’s 


battery powered. It has a tele- 


scoping platform which extends 
from 6 to 10 ft for overhead work. — 


A workman can move to a main- 
tenance site carrying as much as 
2000 lb of equipment and supplies 
on the van. 

In its short history, Vanguard 
has aggregated $80,000 in sales, and 
on the basis of current backlogs 
and pending contracts, Mr. Isaacs 
expects sales for this year to tally 


$250,000. 


¢ Tip—Set up a small jobbing shop 
to launch production on limited 
volume items. Also watch for 
licensing possibilities. Many small 
shops would welcome a chance to 
produce specialty items for you. 


¢ A Detroit maker of test equip- 
ment for military jet aircraft en- 
gine components now produces and 
sells more than 85 per cent of the 
test gear used by commercial jet 
airlines. 

George L. Nankervis Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Peninsular Metal Products 
Corp., entered the military field in 
1948. Company officers foresaw the 
coming of commercial jet travel 
and began to work on_ suitable 
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Don't overlook 
the obvious 
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Check what's on the 
othe side of fence 


equipment designs in 1957, The 
look ahead paid off. Commercial 
airlines around the world began 
to send in orders a year later. The 
company has sold more than $1 mil- 
lion worth of its $18,000 to $35,000 
units. Benefit: The company has 
a more favorable market balance 
with 50 per cent of its business 
commercial. Previously, it did 50 
per cent of its business in the up- 
again-down-again military market. 

Nankervis officials credit many 
factors for the company’s standing: 
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You may not be too 
big to handle it 


Dont hide your 
“for sale’ sign 


It actively pursues new _ accounts 
and places emphasis on technical 
field service. It also presses for 
standardized testing procedures 
throughout the industry. In this in- 
stance, the firm was in a good posi- 
tion to take on the allied business, 
but without the one year jump in 
designwork, it could have missed 
an important market. 


° Tip—Scan the horizon. for pos- 


sible developments in fields. allied. 


to your prime markets. When new 


markets do unfold, you can be half- 
way around the track before the 
starter’s gun booms. 


e A machine tool manufacturer in 
Euclid, Ohio, exhibited a multi- 
spindle drill at a national conven- 
tion and hiked sales by $30,000. 

The exhibit met a big problem 
which faces capital goods sales- 
men—prospective customers usually 
want to see machines in action be- 
fore they decide to buy. The firm, 
Zagar Inc., exhibited the machine 
at the Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers’ national convention in New 
York and sold three complete units. 
Company officials report about 200 
inquiries since the show closed. The 
machine, which has been on the 
market for five years, is said to have 
advantages for printed circuit work, 
but this is the first time the com- 
pany has had such a sales spurt 
from one source. 


© Tip—Display your wares, but be 
sure to hit the outlets that best 
serve your market. 


e Last month, a sheet, tin, and 
strip mill equipment maker brought 
out two new lines developed dur- 
ing the recession. They promise 
to be its biggest sellers this year 
and next. 

McKay Machine Co., Youngs- 
town, follows the philosophy that 
research and development should 
not be curtailed during slack times; 
in fact, such periods give engineers 
and technical people time to con- 
centrate on new ideas. Result: Two 
recession babies, a die shear and 
a cold roll forming line, which will 
boister already strong lines of equip- 
ment. They will put McKay in a 
much improved competitive posi- 
tion. 

The die shear line is suited for 
cutting 48 in. wide, 10 gage sheet 
steel at 200 ft per minute. It 
sells for about one-fifth the price 
of larger cutoff equipment and re- 
quires less space. Production ad- 
vantage: An operator can program 
the machine numerically. 


e Tip — When things get quiet 
around your shop, intensify efforts 
to develop new lines. When the 
slump ends, you'll be ready for 
buyers with more efficient equip- 
ment, (For more information 
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about McKay’s die shear line, see 
Page 114.) 


¢ The capital goods field abounds 
in similar examples of market de- 
velopment. 


Dravo Corp. acquired the rights 
to a European steelmaking proc- 
ess and is designing and building 
plants for U. S. companies. Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp. is introducing five 
major lines in 1959—all in new 
market areas. (See Srerr, Apr. 
20, pp. 62 and 92.) 

Ask your customers what they 
will need in coming years. West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. just an- 
nounced that it wants its divisions 
to buy more new machine tools 
and other manufacturing facilities 
than they have in the past. The 
goal: Purchase improved equipment 
to make better products to enhance 
its competitive position. 

The ways are there. Whether it 
is through diversification, mergers, 
hard selling, or product develop- 
ment, new markets can be found. 


With the Soaring Sixties just 
around the corner, the company 
that doesn’t start exploring new 
market potentials today may some- 
day refer to the next decade as the 
Sagging Sixties. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, SrtrEt, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


QUALITY CONTROL is vital in checking out wiring harnesses like this one at 


Ford's M-E-L Div. 
ponents. Each connection is numbered. 
so defects can be spotted and corrected 
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Heres GM Small Car Detai 


The Big Three leader is keeping the publicity lid on plans| 
to protect sales of its regular lines. But these are some of if 
the facts about it that may be given stockholders May 22 | 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP. is the 
only one of the Big Three that 
hasn’t officially admitted it has a 
smaller car in the works. (Un- 
officially, it does have one.) 

The story around Detroit is that 
the corporation may make the an- 
nouncement at its annual stock- 
holders’ meeting, May 22. GM has 
avoided committing itself because 
the firm hasn’t been sure it would 
proceed; it apparently feels that 
premature announcement could kill 
some sales of conventional models 
this year. 


¢ Unofficial Prototypes—Prototypes 
of the light car are out, say STEEL’s 
sources. Production buildups are 
slated for August at Chevrolet’s 
former truck assembly plant at Wil- 
low Run, Mich. GM plans to use 
galvanized steel for the fenders and 
floor pan. The underside would 
serve as a rust inhibitor. The out- 
side on the fenders would be 
painted. 

Four other Chevrolet plants in 
New York will turn out some of the 


It carries electrical energy to 67 different front end com- 
Faulty ones will stop the dial indicator, 


: 
parts. Production castings for the 
aluminum engine will start in the 
Massena plant in June. Engine} 
buildups will come from Chevy’s } 
Tonawanda plant. The Delavan }| 
Avenue plant in Buffalo will handle } 
some of the axle assemblies. Since 
Chevy will be using an air cooled | 
engine in the light car, GM’s Har- 
rison Radiator Div., with plants in 
Lockport and Buffalo, is develop- | 
ing a small gasoline heater. Re | 
portedly, it will go into production | 
in late June. 


© Confusion — Recently, there has 
been more confusion about the six 
cylinder, 92 hp engine that will 
power Chevy’s light car. Initial re- 
ports indicated it would have gray | 
iron cylinders sandwiched between a_ 
cast aluminum head and crankcase. | 
More recently, stories have been” { 
leaking out of GM’s_ Technical 
Center that cylinders will be all- 
aluminum too. 


Apparently, the Tech Center has |) 
developed a method for casting |, 
aluminum cylinders and would like 
to sell this program to Chevy. | 
But divisional production men sup- |) 
posedly are locked in on earlier de- 
signs and are afraid the aluminum 
cylinders would cause trouble be- 
cause they haven’t been fully tested. 
They'll probably make the switch | 
later, but it still looks as though } 
initial engine production will in-— 
volve gray iron. 


| 


@ B-O-P Projects—GM is moving 
ahead with light car plans for its 
Buick, Olds, and Pontiac (B-O-P) 
divisions. If the company decides 
to put them in the lineup, it’s 
doubtful that theyll be out before 
1962. 

As the program stands, two V-8 
aluminum engines are being con- 
sidered for the B-O-P jobs. One 
has 185 cu in. displacement; the 
other is 230 cu in. Both are water — 
cooled and are expected to be 
mounted up front. They will have 
aluminum bores and may use Teflon 
coated pistons, If the engines go 
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1) front, engineering sources claim 
I: transmission must go to the 
r 


' 

} . 

i|Unitized construction is _pro- 
flamed for the vehicles. They’ll 
tportedly use the Chevrolet small 
jr body shell and doors. Quarter 
tinels, grilles, and other outside 
}.eet metal will be different on each 
se. 
Ti 


, 


jadian Firm Expands 


! International Finance  Corp., 
¢/ashington, will invest $850,009 
i Kirloskar Oil Engines Ltd., 
u ona, India, for expansion and di- 
iprsification of the firm’s activities. 
fotal expansion cost: $4.3 million. 
fjpon completion, Kirloskar will be 
‘he largest diesel engine manutfac- 
pre in India. The firm is a pub- 
iely owned corporation. 

| The company exports engines to 
‘sia, Africa, Central America, the 
jar East, and the Middle East. It 
‘Iso makes plows, pumps, machine 
vols, electric motors, and geneva- 


ws. 


follapsible Tubes Gain 


ees of collapsible metal 
abes were up 20.5 per cent in Feb- 
juary over the same month in 1958. 
hipments for the January-February 
eriod: 182.8 million, compared 
With 164.2 million in the year-ago 
veriod, an 11.3 per cent increase. 
sharpest gains were in tubes for 
entifrices and cosmetics. Substan- 
jal increases were also registered 
for medical and _ pharmaceutical 
products and household and indus- 
rial fluids and pastes. 


wube Demand to Be Up 5% 


| Demand for U. S. lubricating 
ils and greases will increase to 
151,000 barrels a day in 1959 (5 
der cent over 1958), predicts Thom- 
is W. Phelps, manager, Economics 
Dept., Socony Mobil Oil Co. Inc., 
New York. Breakdown: Industrial 
ase up 10.3 per cent; exports up 
3.9 per cent; automotive lubes up 
1.6 per cent. 

Mr. Phelps says the industry will 
utilize 84 per cent of lubricating 
vil capacity this year. That repre- 
ents a production boost exceeding 
) per cent. 
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Oxygen Steelmaking 
Rivals Open Hearth 


“WE HAVE probably seen the last 
new, large open hearth shop built 
in the U. S.,” declares R. N. Merk, 
chief engineer, Sharon Steel Corp., 
Sharon, Pa. “The trend to the oxy- 
gen process of low and high car- 
bon steels and low carbon alloys is 
clearly established.” 

Earlier this year, Kaiser Engi- 
neers Div., Henry J. Kaiser Co., 
predicted oxygen steelmaking would 
account for 25 per cent of the na- 
tion’s steel capacity by 1965. The 
score to date: Over 20 million tons 
in operation or under construction 
throughout the world. Of that, the 
U. S. accounts for 4 million tons. 
Most growth has been since 1952. 


© Cuts Costs—Mr. Merk says oxy- 
gen facilities cost about $15 per ton 
of annual capacity, compared with 
$18 for electric furnaces and over 
$35 for open hearth furnaces (based 
on | million tons of annual capac- 
ity). In addition, lower brick con- 
sumption, higher metallic yields, 


and simplicity of operation give the 
oxygen process a decided cost ad- 
vantage over open hearths. 


Heat for the process is generated 
by using oxygen for combustion of 
carbon, silicon, manganese, and 
phosphorus in hot metal charged 
into the vessel. About 2000 cu ft 
of oxygen is required per ton of 
ingots produced, reports Mr. Merk. 
Steel scrap or ore added to the ves- 
sel cools the bath to control tapping 
temperature. 

Low carbon steel made by the 
method is equal to open hearth 
steel quality, Mr. Merk says. Steel 
of similar analysis is slightly softer 
and better for deep drawing, he 
adds. 


e Better Scheduling—Oxygen con- 
verters produce a steady flow of 
heats of moderate size to the soak- 
ing pits and rolling mills. That fa- 
cilitates the scheduling of orders, 
an improvement over the open 
hearth practice, Mr. Merk explains. 

“With more operating experience 
behind us,’ concludes Mr. Merk, 
“present 80 to 100 ton maximum 
heat sizes are certain to increase 
to 150 tons and larger in the near 
future.” 


THIS 300 TON REACTOR VESSEL is being put aboard a barge for shipment from 


New York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N. J. 


It will house the reactor core 


for the 180,000 kw Dresden power station of Commonwealth Edison Co. near 


Chicago. 


country and will start operating in mid-1960. 
Its interior diameter is 12 ft, and its walls are 


is 42 ft high by 24 ft wide. 
5V/y in. thick 


The plant is the largest nuclear generating station scheduled for this 


The high pressure steel vessel 


WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


Will McElroy Freeze Extra Funds? 


IF CONGRESS appropriates extra funds for defense 
in fiscal 1960, will Defense Secretary Neil McElroy 
spend the money or put it on ice until fiscal 1961? 
That question has colored Congressional thinking 
about missile expenditures since the President sub- 
mitted his budget message in January. 

Mr. McElroy answers: Spending more money will 
depend upon “whether added information of an in- 
telligence or research and development” character is 
received by the Pentagon. The secretary says: “I will 
not feel obligated to spend it immediately.” 

Congress added $600 million for the Polaris pro- 
gram (including submarine launchers) in fiscal 1959 
and the Defense Department spent only half of it. 
Mr. McElroy also saved the extra Minuteman money 
voted, although the project’s development was speeded 
a little by funds transferred from other programs. 

Political implications: The Democrats could claim 
foresight in attempting to close the so called missile 
gap between U. S. and Soviet forces if Congress votes 
the extra money. The Republicans will charge their 
opponents with using the missile as a political weapon 
to set up an important debate issue for the 1960 
Presidential election. 


Will Congress Add New Money? 


The defense secretary’s statement should be viewed 
in these terms: The Republicans are becoming surer 
of their economy policies, as the nation recuperates 
from recession lows. They are also convinced the 
Democrats are becoming less sure that their plan to 
add billions to the fiscal 1960 budget is politically 
expedient. Two conservative Democrats on the House 
Rules Committee have lined up with four Republi- 
can members to keep the multibillion dollar housing 
bill in committee. 

For an indication of the strength of the spending 
Democrats, watch what happens to the housing bill. 
It could be released from the Rules Committee if 
someone changes his mind; otherwise, a special vote 
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by the House will have to take place to force its a |} 
lease. Democrat liberals have the power to move the 
whole House, but it will indicate more control if |} 
they first get a favorable vote from the Rules Com . 
mittee. 


SAC Seeks Control of Polaris 


. 
? 

Interservice rivalry will reach the boiling point call | 
in the next few months as the Air Force seeks op- |} 
erational control of the Polaris launching subs for the | 
Strategic Air Command. The request has gone up} 
to the joint chiefs of staff. 

SAC argues for integration of all weapon system |i 
(land, sea, air, and space), as necessary for the coun | 
try’s security. The Navy wonders why the AF didn’ E 
make the same pitch for control of aircraft carriers. |j 
With the air folks outnumbered among the joint | 
chiefs, no favorable vote for SAC can come from there. 
Noteworthy opening: It means increased pressure on |} 
Capitol Hill for a unified service. Extensive politicking |} 
by the AF could make one service an actuality in the | 
next decade. (Perhaps readers would like to air their | 
views on the subject. Write: “Windows of Washing- 
ton,” STEEL, 1123 National Press Bldg., Washington 
44D)s.G:) 


Long Fight Ahead on Foreign Aid 


Five points made to the House Foreign Affairs Com- | 
mittee by Walter Harnischfeger, president, Harnisch- |) 
feger Corp., Milwaukee: 1. Foreign loans made by | 
Uncle Sam at cheap rates encourage governments to 
postpone cleaning up waste and corruption. 2. Such | 
loans “carry forward dictatorially directed socializa- | 
tion programs.” 3. Taxes paid by U. S. citizens to pro- |) 
vide those loans deprive our own economy of needed || 
capital. 4. Money spent by the U. S. to eliminate the | 
slums of Harlem “generates more wealth for the world’s | 
use” than the same money spent on the slums of Cal- | 
cutta. 5. Cheap loans encourage unsound investments. 

Big emphasis in the administration’s program is on | 
Latin America: Technical aid would be increased 25 — 
per cent; military aid, almost 100 per cent. A new | 
look is also being asked for our African plans as the | 
nationalistic movement there gains surprising strength. | 
Meanwhile, the General Accounting Office told Con- | 
gress the $600 million in aid to Pakistan (1952 through | 
1957) was more than the country could absorb and | 
“indicated serious deficiencies in the administration | 
of the aid program.” 

Since Korea, Congress has cut mutual security funds 
requested by the administration an average of 20 per 
cent annually. With Uncle Sam contributing $4.6 
billion to the World Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund this fiscal year, opponents of foreign aid 
hope to persuade Congress to slice a bigger than usual 
chunk in the mutual security program. Outlook: A 
25 per cent reduction, leaving mutual security at 
about $3 billion for next fiscal year. 
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1S. Exports 


° hllions of dollars) 


irce: Department of Commerce. 


Off 14% in 


lany reasons are cited for the slump. It shouldn’t be accepted 
a sign of lean years ahead, says Patten D. Allen, Department 


| Commerce. He sees a bright future now that most European 


ations are in a position to buy what they need. He cites five 


2s. EXPORTS SLID from $20.7 
Ilion in 1957 to $17.7 billion last 
sar, a 14 per cent drop. Says Pat- 
n D. Allen, director, European 
ivision, Department of Commerce: 
t would be misleading to accept 
ee downturn as a sign of lean 
ars ahead. We must examine 
any interlocking forces to get a 
ll, clear picture of the situation.” 


Many Factors Involved—Mr. Al- 
n elaborates: The closing of the 
1ez Canal in 1956 induced a tem- 
rary shift of fuel purchases 
ward the Western Hemisphere 
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onefits U. S. trade will derive from the Common Market. 


and a buildup of European stock- 
piles. Parts of Europe had freak 
weather conditions during that same 
year, creating a wheat demand we 
cannot expect to be repeated. Re- 
duction of U. S. cotton prices in 
1957 brought orders of massive 
scale. 

“Subtracting wheat, cotton, coal, 
and oil, we still have a decline in 
exports, but the difference between 
the years is less sensational. In fact, 
1958 would show a moderate im- 
provement over 1955,” he reports. 

Part of the 1958 decline can be 
attributed to the end of a cycle. 


Europe has rebuilt its industry from 
the ravages of World War II (pro- 
duction rose more than 6 per cent 
annually from 1953 through most of 
1957) and the Marshall Plan has 
ended. 


® Outlook Good—“There may not 
be sudden surges of exceptional im- 
ports (into Europe), but the general 
trend is likely to be moderately 
upward,” predicts Mr. Allen. Euro- 
pean economy was on a sound basis 
at the end of 1958. The majority 
of countries have the financial re- 
sources to buy what they need. 
Public confidence is high. 

Several nations have made their 
currency convertible to nonresidents. 
This action is favorable to Amer- 
ican trade and will stimulate the 
economies of European nations. Pre- 
viously, the selection of imports was 
frequently influenced by the kind of 
currency available. 


® Common Market to Help — AIl- 
though conceding that some exter- 
nal duties and quantitative restric- 
tions are negative influences, Mr. 
Allen cites benefits U. S. trade will 
derive from the European Common 
Market: 


1. The market will promote ex- 
ternal as well as internal trade. 


2. If it accelerates the economic 
progress of the area, the need for 
many types of production goods will 


be swelled. 


3. Its ultimate purpose is to pro- 
mote rising standards of living, 
which mean volume and variety of 
consumption. 

4. Several hundred U. S. firms 
have interests within the market 
(subsidiaries, joint enterprises, li- 
censing agreements). They will 
share its prosperity. 

5. Although tariff handicaps may 
be insurmountable for a few prod- 
ucts, duties on some goods will be 
low and others will be ae free. 
meeting the most severe Comm 
Market competition on. its Lane 
ground. ‘ 

Mr. Allen concludes: “The en- 
larged market will tend to sustain 
activity in hard times and acceler- 
ate progress in good years. It will 
surely give these U. S. customers 
more stability, prosperity, and con- 
fidence, ates if they continued di- 
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EEM AROUND THE 


Rheem Mfg. Co.’s history provides strong testimony that going 


international is a practical and profitable way to meet foreign 


competition. In 22 years, it has established affiliated and associ- 


ated plants in 13 nations abroad, has plans to add another to the 


string. It also has licensees in three foreign countries. 


ARE YOU TROUBLED by foreign 
competition? Are you prevented 
from invading rich European or 
South American markets because 
tariffs or shipping costs make ex- 
porting impractical? Are you 
alarmed over foreign inroads into 
your domestic markets? 


e Establishing foreign subsidiaries 
might be a way to cash in on over- 
seas opportunities. Rheem Mfg. Co. 
is one diverse manufacturer that 
has done it. 

A. Lightfoot Walker, president, 
believes that in a few decades do- 
mestic sales of some U. S. companies 
will be dwarfed by their sales 
abroad. His conviction is reflected 
by his cagmpany’s network of more 
than 20 associated or licensed man- 
ufacturing plants around the world 
(see map). 

“Rheem first moved into the inter- 
national scene in 1937 when it es- 
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tablished a steel container manu- 
facturing operation in Australia. 
Mr. Walker, reared in Australia, 
was hired to run it. The company 
now has six Australian plants mak- 
ing Rheem products. 

In addition, there are affiliated 
and associated plants in Argentina, 
Brazil, Canada, England, Italy, New 
Zealand, Peru, Manila, Singapore, 
Spain, Sweden, and Venezuela. 
Licensees can be found in Belgium, 
England, Brazil. 

Plans are also underway for a 
new plant in Chile. 

Rheem is planning to send an 
American to Chile to aid in the 
management of the new plant there, 
but nowhere else in the company’s 
network of plants is an American 
national found in the management 
of affiliated companies. 


e Rheem insists that its affiliates 
have a high degree of autonomy. 


Rheem, of course, is represen aa | 
on the boards of the companies in- 
volved, but broad authority and re- 
sponsibility for decisions and op. | 
erations are delegated to local in- | 
terests who usually are part own- 
ers. Only in Peru is Rheem soll || 
owner of its associated company. 

Mr. Walker reports that the | 
method of development of an asso- | 
ciated company has usually been to | 
join with local firms or individuals — 
and to start with the manufacture | 
of a single Rheem product line. Ex-~ 
pansion comes through reinvesting 
a predetermined percentage of in- 
come in the operation. This means, 
of course, that in the initial stages 
a fairly high share of earnings is | 
plowed back into the operation” | 
until regular dividends can be paid. | 

But company officials add that | 
the type of arrangement agreed upon | 
is tailored to the requirements of — 
each situation. In some countries, 
they report, the local situation may — 
indicate that substantial Rheem ~ : 
equity in the operation is most like- 
ly to result in mutual benefit. In © 
others, a licensing arrangement may © 
be most advantageous. But the — 
company points out that licensing © 
“usually is a prelude to getting in — 
deeper.” 
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+| U. S. Plants 


owney, Calif. 
yllerton, Calif. 
sichmond, Calif. 
jiverside, Calif. 

jouth Gate, Calif, 
ayockton, Calif. 

ernon, Calif. (2 plants) 


(SAIAR) 


jew Castle, Del. 
jhicago 

ew Orleans 
arrows Point, Md. 


.Brazil 


ouston 
acoma, Wash. 


: 


© Rheem leans heavily on ex- 


| 


changes between plants of both 
managerial skills and technical as- 
sistance. 

Mr. Walker himself, who started 
with the company in Australia, is 
one example of the way men are 
moved within the network of com- 
panies. More recently, Jack Teby- 
rica, a Brazilian who was managing 
director of an associated company 
in Rio de Janeiro, was named vice 
president of the new Rheem-Safim 
company in Italy. 
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* Affiliated and Associated 
) Companies Abroad and 
| Plant Locations 


Sociedad Anonima Industrial y 
Comercial de Aceros Rheem 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Rheem Australia Pty. Ltd. 
Sydney (2 plants); Brisbane; 
Melbourne; Fremantle; Adelaide 
Rheem Metalurgica S. A. 

Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 


Rheem Canada Ltd. 


inden, N. J. Hamilton, Ont. 
WNetuchen, N. J. Rheem Lysaght Ltd. 
Nonaca, Pa. Bristol, England 


Solartron-Rheem Ltd. 
Thames Ditton, Surrey, England 


Milan, Italy 


Lima, Peru 
Manila 
Singapore 


Metalicos S. A. 
Barcelona, Spain 


Rheem Elit Emballage 
Dals Langed, Sweden 


Industrias Venezolanas 


van Leer S. A. 


Australian Heads Rheem 


A. Lightfoot Walker was hired as gen- 
eral manager to open the first Rheem 
overseas company, Rheem Australia 
Pty. Ltd., in 1937. Immediately after 
World War II, he came to New York 
as executive assistant to the president. 
He was named vice president in charge 
of Rheem International Div. in 1951. 
In that position for five years, Mr. 
Walker built up a world-wide network 
of associated and affiliated plants 
making Rheem products abroad. He 
became executive vice president in 
February, 1956, and president in 
September that year. 


Another advantage is typified in 
an agreement between Safim and 
Travail Mecanique de la Tole, a 
Belgian firm, permitting TMT to 
make and sell special type water 
heaters developed by Safim for the 
European market. 


e The company also stresses the 
advantage to U. S. operations be- 
yond merely making profits on for- 
eign subsidiaries. 

It says: “Not only are many 
original ideas and practical applica- 


Rheem Safim S. p. A. 


Rheem Peruana S. A. 
Rheem of the Philippines Inc. 


Rheem-Hume (Far East) Ltd. 


Fabricacio de Envases 


Punto Fijo, Venezuela 


* Licensees Abroad and 
Plant Locations 


Rheem New Zealand Ltd. 
Wellington, New Zealand 


Travail Mecanique de la Tole 
S. A. 
Forest-Brussels, Belgium 


Solartron Electronic Group Ltd. 
Thames Ditton, Surrey, England 


Soc. de Comercio e Refrigeracao 
Springer Ltda. 

Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil 


Harris Engineering Co. Ltd. 
London, England 


tions being developed in foreign 
countries, but they are being devel- 
oped at less expense than they could 
be here. This is especially so where 
new products such as electronics are 
concerned.” 


@ Plans are being made to take full 
advantage of the new European 
Common Market. 

Other plans for international ac- 
tivity include possibilities of open- 
ing operations in Africa and the 
Middle East and expanding hold- 
ings in South America. 

Sales of Rheem products manu- 
factured abroad amounted to $35 
millicn in 1958, vs. $34 million in 
1957. These figures contrast with 
domestic sales of $151 million in 
1958 and $189 million the previous 
year. 


e Rheem investments in companies 
in foreign countries total more than 
$2 million. 

However, because of appreciation 
since acquisition, its present equity 
in the facilities is estimated at $5.9 
million. Rheem owns 30 to 100 per 
cent of its affiliated companies. Av- 
erage equity, however, is just over 
50 per cent. 
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Hyarr 
KEEPS QUALITY CONSTANT 
IN EVERY BEARING! 


The unwavering accuracy of precision equipment 


allows pinpoint gauging and rigid quality control of 
every HYATT Hy-Roll produced. This, with long- 
respected HYATT craftsmanship, has made possible 
the manufacture of custom-quality bearings in 
mass-production quantity. For maximum performance 
per bearing dollar, insist on... 


WAT WY" .70%4 BEARINGS | 


FOR MODERN INDUSTRY | 
HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION ¢ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ¢ HARRISON, NEW JERS 


Available through United Motors System and its Independent Bearing Distributors } 


NO BEARINGS carry radial loads like cylindrical bearings... 
and NOBODY knows them like Mlwaqt 


tobel’s Do-It-Yourselfer and. . . 


MPORTED cars are selling better 
han ever. They accounted for 8.4 
er cent of first quarter sales vs. 
.1 per cent a year ago. Lark and 
kambler are raking in another 7.6 
er cent vs. the 5.1 per cent they 
laimed last year. Ward’s Automo- 
ive Reports points out that the Big 
Three’s share of the market has 
lipped from a domineering 95.5 per 
ent in 1955 to 84 per cent this 
ear. 


Don’t Be Coy—As everyone but 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, 
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mports Take New Tack 


General Motors has admitted, an- 
tidotes for this onslaught on the 
Big Three are being tooled up now. 
Chevrolet and Ford light cars are 
expected to appear in September 
and October. L. L. Colbert, Chrys- 
ler Corp.’s president, has indicated 
his firm’s entry will be ready next 
January. 

Motordom is working hard to 
convince itself and any potential 
buyers that 1959 marks the high- 
water mark of foreign car penetra- 
tion into the domestic market—al- 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


though annual sales may grow 
larger as the total market expands. 
Forecasts of import sales range from 
450,000 to over 500,000. James O. 
Wright, Ford Div.’s general man- 
ager, strikes a good balance with 
his estimate of 487,000. 


e Be Eager—But as New York’s in- 
ternational auto show proves, for- 
eign builders aren’t about to let up 
their efforts. At least 60 firms dis- 
played their wares at the show. 
Judging from the programs shaping 
up overseas, if the importers can’t 
buck the Big Three lines, they’ll 
try some end-around plays to win 
more sales yardage. Nobel’s 200 
and Daimler’s Dart are examples 
of what’s on the way next year. 


e Different—The British built No- 
bel 200 is particularly intriguing 
because it’s a do-it-yourself job. En- 
gine and chassis come in one pack- 
age and the unpainted, glass fiber 
body in another. York Nobel, the 
car’s designer, believes this is a gim- 
mick no suburbanite can resist. He 
figures it will take Joe Do-It about 
100 hours to assemble the car. A 
trained mechanic can do it in 80. 

The three wheeled, four seater 
has an 81 in. wheelbase and is 126 
in. long. It’s 51 in. high, has a 9 
in. ground clearance, and weighs 
683 Ib. It has chain drive and a 
synchromesh transmission. 

The single cylinder, air cooled 
engine turns out 10.2 hp at 5250 
rpm. It has a 6.3:1 compression ra- 
tio. Fuel consumption is rated at 
80 to 90 mpg, but before you buy, 
notice that it takes a 1 to 4 mixture 
of oil and gas just like an outboard 
motor. The engine is accessible 
only by lifting up the car or crawl- 
ing behind the rear seat. Asked 
what advantage this offers, Mr. No- 
bel explains: “Well, you must un- 
derstand that a person can work 
on his engine in the rain without 
getting wet.” 

Asking price (f.o.b. New York) 
is $895 knocked down, or $1090 
assembled. First year’s production 
is scheduled at 5000, with 2000 
units earmarked for the U. S. Ship- 
ments are supposed to start next 
month. When and if Mr. Nobel 


gets his dealer structure organized, 


and its use in any form without permission is prohibited. ) 
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he plans to market the pint sized 
runabout in New York, California, 
Florida, and possibly Texas. 


® Questionable—To Detroit mar- 
keters, Mr. Nobel’s venture sounds 
slightly absurd. They point to the 
Go-Go-Mobile as a similar, but un- 
successful, attempt. (Imagine nip- 
ping along the 500 mile run be- 
tween San Antonio and El Paso, 
Tex., in a job like this.) But the 
Nobel does get into one market area 
that won’t be covered by American 
light cars or more successful im- 
ports like Hillman and Renault. 
The price may make a few converts 
of folks who want a second car for 
suburban grocery shopping. 


¢ Or Fancy—On the other end of 
the scale, it appears that importers 
are readying a return of high priced 
luxury and sports cars that will 
appeal to the buyer who “wants 
to be different.” Daimler’s Dart is 
on the fringe. The Dart is actually 
a two seater, convertible sports car, 
but it’s a most luxurious one. 


The powerplant is a 153 cu in. 
V-8 OHV mill with an 8.2:1 com- 
pression ratio. It has an electrical 
fuel injection system and is rated 
at 140 bhp at 5800 rpm. Heads are 
aluminum alloy; oil pump is sub- 
merged; and the axle ratio is 3.58:1. 

Built in Coventry, England, the 
Dart is designed for road compe- 
tition. Its glass fiber body is 160 
in. long and 5014 in. high with 
the top up. Wheelbase is 92 in., 
and tread is 50 in. at the front and 
48 in. at the rear. Tires are 5.50 
x 15. Four wheel hydraulic disc 
brakes are standard. Price: Around 
$3700. First imports are due late 
this fall. 


e Buyers Like It—Other high priced 
imports are Volvo’s forthcoming 
122S, Jaguar sedans, Renault’s Cara- 
velle (STEEL, Oct. 27, 1958, p. 49), 
and the new car it’s rumored that 
Volkswagen will offer as a separate 
line. The imports will match me- 
dium price cars in cost, but they 
offer superb quality, interesting 
and often attractive styling, plus 
many engineering features (disc 
brakes, for example) that aren’t 
available on U. S. production cars. 
They’re smaller than Oldsmobiles 
and Mercurys and many of them 
offer better economy. Like the No- 
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bel, they have no direct competitors 
in this country, with the possible 
exception of Ford’s Thunderbird. 

By going around these two ends 
of the smaller car market, foreign 
automakers are expected to hold at 
least the 1.7 per cent of the market 
they had in 1956. But the job of 
getting another 7 per cent falls to 
cars like Volkswagen and Renault 
which jointly account for 32 per 
cent of all import sales. 

It’s going to be tough sledding in 
this field. Detroit thinks the VW 
and Renault will make out because 
they have good products, sound 
dealers, and effective replacement 
part organizations. A few other top- 
notch makers, like Volvo, have 
never wanted more than a few 
thousand American sales. They’ll 
probably stay too. Among these 
you can count the American spon- 
sored imports like English Ford, 
Opel and Vauxhall, Metropolitan, 
and Simca. Most of them are slight- 
ly smaller than Detroit’s forthcom- 
ing smaller cars, and automakers 
want them for dealers who won’t 
be getting the new jobs. 


e Builders Don’t—The rest of the 
imports in the $1800 to $2200 range 
will find themselves directly in the 
path of Big Three marketing power. 
Suppose next year’s smaller car 
sales reach the 1.5 million units 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1959 1958 

January) eeaaeae 945,757 489,515 
February ...... 478,484 392,112 
Marcha eer 576,085 357,049 

3 Mo. Totals 1,600,326 1,238,676 
ATLL Se eter ce eek om eerie 316,503 
IN ER iene SB noe 349,474 
JUnete nee eee SEBO 
Julye peo ae oe 321,053 
NUSUSE wie cseeety peeeee 180,324 
September metre 130,426 
Octobertr seca eee 261,696 
INovembere aa ieee 514,099 
December aan 593,920 

RO taleeein cokes wereetec 4,243,526 
Week Ended 1959 1958 
IMG Pl kid owe 135,466 80,560 
Viana oe 121,832 93,844 
A Disa Bages eae: 133,878 64,318 
Apres Lil Wasa eare sree 133,202 84,997 
Apr. 18 2erenee 135,233T 73,219 
Aprie25 0 ee 133,000* 58,664 
Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 


jPreliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 


Motordom is starting to talk abou \ 
You can be pretty sure the cars}, 
mentioned here, plus the Big Three} 
entries, will be accounting for clos ! 
to 90 per cent of the market. In a} 
6 million car year, this 

150,000 units to be divvied y 
among some 40 or more producers, }} 
That might be enough to go around | 
today, but look for fiercer competi: } 
tion among the importers next! 
year. It’s more likely that the big: 


firms like Volkswagen and Rena 1 | 


will get bigger, and the fringe out-| 
fits will turn back to home market 
which are growing faster than ours, | 


© Prediction—By 1962, we'll be t 
there’ll be less than 20 serious con- | 
tenders left in the U. S. market for i 


imports. 


al 


Ford Has Best First Period 


First quarter earnings of Ford 
Motor Co. hit $134.8 million on | 
sales of $1.47 billion, reports Henry | 


Ford II, president. This is the high- || 
est first quarter in the firm’s history |] 
and second only to Ford’s 19595 }| 


second quarter when 


earnings |, 
reached $136.7 million. It’s more | 


money than Ford earned during all || 
of 1958 ($116.2 million). The first | 


period last year netted $29.8 mil- 
lion. 


Mr. Ford says the company sold 
466,077 cars and 82,548 


trucks | 
against 340,390 cars and 60,0297) 
trucks in the like 1958 period. This} 
gives Ford slightly more than 30 } 


per cent of the first quarter indus- 7} 


try market and strengthens the 


company’s recent prediction that | 


1959 industry sales will top 6 mil- 
lion units. 


Buick’s Ragsdale Retires 


Edward D. Rollert, 47, will take 


over as general manager of GM’s 


Buick Div. on May 1, succeeding © 
Edward T. Ragsdale, 61, who has ~ 


decided to retire. 


Mr. Rollert is the former general 


manager of GM’s Harrison Radiator 
Div., Lockport, N. Y. 


Mr. Ragsdale was responsible for — 


the entire engineering and design 
concept of the 1959 Buick. He’s 
best known in the industry as the 
man who developed the hardtop 
body style which GM introduced 
in 1954. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 
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THE ZIP that characterized the in- 


ftustrial buildup in the first quarter 
fas played out, leaving the general 


4 


‘evel of activity on the highest plane 
in history. It will stay there until 
pe end of June. 

| STEEL’s industrial production in- 
hex has fluctuated within a range 
if only 2 points the last seven weeks 
current reading: 168 per cent of 
}947-49 average), and the chances 
bf establishing any more records 
before the settlement of the steel 
lvage contract are remote. The two 
jactors which provided the main 
jorce in the first quarter climb— 
iteel and automotive output—will 
sustain the index, but nothing more. 
Gains in freight carloadings may 
yvercome seasonal losses in electri- 
sal output, but probably not enough 
to alter the course of the produc- 


‘ion trend line. 


} 


; 


| 
| 


. 
| 


® Chances for Steel—Last week, the 
steel industry operated at 95 per 
cent of rated capacity. Under pres- 
ent conditions, that’s about as high 
as it will go. To put the rate ap- 
preciably above 95 per cent would 
require use of uneconomical equip- 
ment and expensive overtime. Pro- 
ducers have resorted to such meth- 
ods in the past but only when they 
could see sustained demand for all 
products for a comparatively long 
period. 

Today, they know that a cutback 
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is only two months away regard- 
less of the outcome of wage negotia- 
tions. They might be tempted to 
push a little harder—maybe another 
point or two at the most—but op- 
erations at close to 100 per cent 
of capacity are not called for now. 
If demand for plates and other 
heavy products were as strong as 


_ Production Plateaus at Record High 


that for sheets and strip, the story 
might be different. 


e Autos at Top — Auto producers 
took heart from sales figures for 
March and early April and decided 
to maintain production at, or slight- 
ly above, first quarter levels. For 
the first time in several years, the 


INDUSTRY 


Bituminous Coal Output (1,000 tons) 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (1,000 Cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 
Currency in Circulation (millions)? 
Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)? 


FINANCE 


Federal Gross Debt (billions) 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 
Loans and Investments (billions)+ 


PRICES 


StEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index® 
SreEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 
All Commodities? 
Commodities Other than Farm & Foods’ . 


*Dates on request. ‘Preliminary. 
2,699,173. 3Federal Reserve Bovrd. 1 
100. 61936-39=100. 7Bureau of Labor Statistics 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


Steel Ingot Production (1,000 net tons)?.. 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) 
Crude Oil Production (daily avg—1,000 bbl) se 
Construction Volume (ENR—millions) .. 
Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) .. 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 


U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions)* .. 


2Weekly capacities, 
4Member binks, 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


$371.3 


171,5081 Poi 


; $304.5 
169,157 


98,885 


ae 6251 618 534 
ea | 337 984 349 
ey, $31,365 | $31,280 | $30,733 

+18% | —13% | —16% 


» $24,321 
$285.7 


$24,171 


$24,260 


1959, 
Federal Reserve System. 
Index, 1947-49—100. 


net tons: 2.831.486; 1958, 


51935-39=— 
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sels... welded fabrications of every kind. Extensive cutting, forming, welding, 


X-ray and gamma ray equipment. Qualified welders. All recognized codes. 


Send your drawings and specifications to us for prompt detailed quotations. 


DIVISION OF THE UNITED TOOL & DIE CO., WEST HARTFORD 10, CONN. 


THE BUSINESS TREND 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX 


1947-49 =100 


UE OM! CALM dead AS) 0) Neto 


(Seasonally adjusted) 


Total Primary Metal 
Production Metals Fabricating 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 

Jan. 143 133 125 100 166 159 
Feb. 145 130 138 95 168 153 


Mar. 147* 128 146° 91 170° 150 


Apr. 126 rere 86 146 
May ... - 128 SAG 91 ais ek ao: 
June... 132 --. 103 Sat ata b 
July ... 134 Sans LOZ Soe LE 
Aug. ... 136 ... 109 see 256 
Sept. ... 137 Were PLES: wes 155 
Oct. fo ess Sais hee gan £00: 
Nov. ci 140 moe MB} oe GG 
Dec; > eae 142 Roa, SUP a wes 165 
Avg. ... 134 sje LOS’ Dame LOS 
Federal Reserve Board. *Preliminary. 


Charts copyright, 1959, STEEL. 


historical spring upturn in sales 
seems to be taking hold. Ward’s 
Automotive Reports says the first 
ten-day selling period of April was 
the best initial period in about 18 
months. Dealers marketed an aver- 
age of 18,100 cars a day vs. 16,660 
in the corresponding period of 
March. And March turned out to 
be a bonanza. 

It is doubtful that the industry 
will step up its production of cars 
and trucks much above the current 
160,000-a-week mark. It may even 
cut back a bit in May. Stocks are 
in good condition, and at the cur- 
rent selling rate, production is still 
higher than retail deliveries. 

There is little inclination to build 
inventories higher as a hedge against 
a steel shortage during the summer 
because auto producers are in good 
shape on steel stocks through the 
end of the 59 model run. 


¢ Carloadings Building—Since the 
beginning of the year, there has 
been a slow but persistent buildup 
in loadings of railroad freight cars. 
The pace is about to quicken. If 
there is any chance of a record for 
STEEL’s production index in the next 
two months, it will be because of 
this factor. 

Within the next month to six 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES & MACHINERY 


NEW ORDER INDEX™JULY, 1948 = 100 


(Seasonally adjusted) 


Janes Seder Se 163 221 
RED sec naene ees 157 219 
IMA Ty atessicysr cater eters 149 210 
LDPE) carersteushei low anche 148 203 
WER Soop, 6o.8 152 199 
DUNC Tres ster Poy eee 164 199 
DULY sare a chase Saes 170 197 
DUES ace aiuda ca 172 197 
Sept? Srince cscs 178 203 
Oct ear esse 187 192 
INOVes Fe ciche Sieve ste 189 180 
Were «ace creredeorets 190 167 


*Seasonally adjusted. 
Amer. Supply & Machinery Mfrs.’ Assn, 


weeks, loadings should increase by } 
about 80,000 to 100,000 cars a week. 
Main reason: The opening of the | 
navigation season on the Great” 
Lakes. Steelmakers are anxious to | 
get iron ore down from upper lakes 
ports, which so far have been” 
blocked by the worst ice in years. 
A few ships have started out under 
Coast Guard escort, but it may be 
well into next month before ac- 
tivity is normal. 

But shipments of coal and metal-_ } 
working products are on the in- 7 | 
crease. Perhaps they are a more ac- | 
curate gage of industrial activity. | 
Miscellaneous shipments, which in- ~ 
clude most of metalworking’s rail 7} 
freight, are almost 67,000 cars ahead "| 
where they were a year ago. ' 


hat 


mt 


pedi, ae Sat ote 


dat lec. 


© Power Off Seasonally—The only | 
factor depressing the index at the — 
moment is output of electric power, 
which is in a seasonal decline. If 
this industry follows historical pat- 
terns, the bottom of the curve should 
be reached in early May, followed 
by a gradual upturn until the use 
of commercial, residential, and in- 
dustrial air conditioning equipment 
brings a swift rise. | 
Despite the rapid upturn in the 
economy in general, the trend line 
for this industry has not shown 


STEEL 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


BOOKINGS—1954 = 100 


| Jan. ... 115.84 93.07 126.34 122.43 
meeD., ... 124.77 93.49 139.29 129.56 
Mar, ... Stein 97.89 140.76 166.14 
ISO Sao ---. 122.36 182.67 145.20 


1959 1958 1957 1956 
4] 


May ... -+». 118.04 157.95 155.53 


Meegune ... .... 181-15 121.57 189.13 
ieguly ... =... 184.34 128.31 165.50 
Bi Aug. ... .... 104.46 110.09 168.70 
mesept. .. .... 85.41 116.79 130.35 
BeeOct.... .... 111.35 124.80 143.38 
‘| Nov...) .... 21088 87-80 138.50 
@i Dec. ... .... 105.97 105.65 117.76 
i vue ee 8) 109187 124.394 147168 
—— 

i} Material Handling Institute Inc. 

, 


‘ay unusual strength. But it is still 
out 11 or 12 per cent ahead of 
year-ago readings and should in- 
a as summer approaches. 

1] 

| Maximum Demand — Today’s 
eneral business level corresponds 
oughly with that of about two years 
feo—the mix is different, but the 
er-all effect is the same. But in 
55-56 an index reading of 168 
presented the nation’s practical 
eiling to produce goods. Today, 
at reading seems to indicate 
1othing more than the ceiling for 
resent demand. 

With the exception of the steel 
ndustry, most industries have quite 


1 way to go before reaching ca- 
yacity. They are not likely to close 
he gap until well after the major 
abor contracts coming up for ne- 
otiation this summer are settled. 
3ut by the fourth quarter, records 
et in early 1959 will be just step- 


ying stones to new ones. 


-RB Index May Climb 


It does not mean that the Fed- 
ral Reserve Board’s index will be- 
‘in to decline, or even level off. 
seing seasonally adjusted, it prob- 
bly will continue to rise through 
une. It hit a new high in March 
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HOME WASHERS & DRYERS 


FACTORY SALES IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


Washers Dryers 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
Jan. 288,491 244,840 118,220 100,793 
Feb. 297,826 268,143 106,274 79.683 


Mair mics 287,884 eek 71,523 
ADEA ae vtice ee Pear SOON etn mea 38,475 
Mayors: 262,999) ye anne 41,898 
JUNE Gat ecn: 288,83 © asic 54.173 
SUV gic Gerad ele ees ba on Mechs 75.513 
AUEy A ceccet O20;100. cen.  LOOTSSS 
Sept. ...... 423,073 158,733 
Oct. ...... 404.056 180,405 
Nov. «5... 338,035 142,499 
BCC Hg pd i eraions 330,520 148,670 
Totals- ©... ...3;602,349) on... .,.1,202,198 


American Home Laundry Mfrs. Assn. 


(see graph, Page 76) at a prelimi- 
nary 147 (1947-49=100), besting 
the old mark by 1 point. 

The patterns of shipments and 
new orders in the durable goods 
sector of the economy indicate that 
metalworking as a whole will con- 
tinue to show a gradual uptrend 
through the early summer months, 
adding strength to the FRB index 
figure. A high point of 150 (season- 
ally adjusted) by June is possible. 


Sees Effects of Strike 


But what about after July 1—es- 
pecially if there is a steel strike? 
James Dawson, vice president and 
economist of Cleveland’s National 
City Bank, feels the experiences dur- 
ing and after the strikes in 1949, 
1952, and 1956 indicate a continu- 
ation of high level activity in most 
other sectors of the economy. He 
points out that during those work 
stoppages industrial production de- 
clined only about 3 per cent. The 
recovery to levels above prestrike 
months was quick. 

Personal income and retail sales 
suffered even less than production. 
Income dropped about 1 per cent, 
while retail sales held steady dur- 
ing the strikes and dipped nominal- 
ly a month or two later. 


COOLIDGE 
Balls 


COOLIDGE CORPORATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


OHIO IRON AND STEEL ROLLS 


CARBON STEEL ROLLS ¢ OHIOLOY ROLLS * OHIOLOY ‘‘K’’ ROLLS 


OR 


a 


FLINTUFF ROLLS * DOUBLE-POUR ROLLS 
CHILLED IRON ROLLS © DENSO IRON ROLLS 


NICKEL GRAIN ROLLS ¢ SPECIAL IRON ROLLS 
NIOLOY ROLLS * FORGED STEEL ROLLS 


LIMA... Uirdwally af the center of the steel industuy 


ai 


PLANTS AT 
LIMA 

AND 
SPRINGFIELD, 
OHIO 


HAROLD I. MARTIN, 
Swindell-Dressler president 


| 


d{arold I. Martin was named presi- 
jent, Swindell-Dressler Corp., As- 
jinwall, Pa. He has been in charge 

design and construction of engi- 
Hjeering projects. Mr. Martin suc- 
eeds William H. Cosgrove, now 
airman, remaining as chief execu- 
re officer. Samuel B. Casey Sr., 
obrmer chairman, is now chairman 
f the finance committee. Other 
i anges: Philip Dressler, executive 
jice president; Hugh J. Pugsley, 
enior vice president. 


zeorge H. Fromer was appointed 
ice president and general manager, 
Atlas Drop Forge Co., subsidiary of 
Dana Corp. at Lansing, Mich. He 
ormerly was general manager, Tay- 
or Forge & Pipe Works, Gary, Ind. 


Stuart R. Ives, president of Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products Inc., 
Middletown, Ohio, subsidiary of 
‘Armco Steel Corp., retires May 1. 
e will be succeeded by W. O. 
Robertson, vice president-sales. War- 
en S. Mann, vice president and 
manager of the Dixie Div. in At- 
lanta, will assume Mr. Robertson’s 
post. L. L. Williams will replace 
Mr. Mann in Atlanta. M. C. Patton, 
now executive vice president, be- 
comes chairman. 


Jay P. Sellick was appointed assist- 
ant vice president, United Aircraft 
Products Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 


Christian W. Rudolph was named 
purchasing agent for the Philadel- 
phia branch of Disston Div., H. K. 
Porter Company Inc. He succeeds 
Millan Shevchik, who was appoint- 
ed to head the new Disston plant 
under construction in Danville, Va. 
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GEORGE H. FROMER 
Atlas Drop Forge v. p. 
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Frank B. Wolcott was appointed ex- 
ecutive vice president, Sawhill Tu- 
bular Products Inc., Sharon, Pa. He 
was with Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp. where he successively held 
posts of vice president-manufactur- 
ing, and vice president and general 


manager, Research & Engineering 
Div. 


H. Edward Ehlers and Warren A. 
Zimmer, vice presidents of Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., were elected senior vice presi- 
dents. Sherwood B. Seeley, tech- 
nical director, was promoted to vice 
president-research. Mr. Ehlers re- 
mains in charge of sales; Mr. Zim- 
mer in charge of manufacturing. 


Richard S. Reynolds Jr. was elected 
chairman of Robertshaw - Fulton 
Controls Co., Richmond, Va. He 
replaces John A. Robertshaw, who 
will serve as vice chairman until re- 
tirement in June. Mr. Reynolds is 
president of Reynolds Metals Co. 


Stuart A. Smith was made sales 
manager of furnaces by Perfection 
Industries, division of Hupp Corp., 
Cleveland. He was sales vice presi- 
dent of Waterman-Waterbury Co. 


W. R. Jackson was elected president 
and chief administrative officer, 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. J. E. Jackson was elect- 
ed chairman of the board and chair- 
man of the executive committee. 


Lewis D. Fykse was appointed direc- 
tor of marketing for Associated 
Spring Corp., Bristol, Conn. He 
was marketing services manager, 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 


FRANK B. WOLCOTT 
Sawhill Tubular exec. v. p. 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


FRED M. ZEDER II 
Hydrometals president 


Fred M. Zeder II was elected presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of 
Hydrometals Inc., Chicago (for- 
merly Illinois Zinc Co.). William 
M. Hayden was named chairman. 
The posts were formerly held by 
Morris Blumberg, resigned. Mr. 
Zeder, who is president of Chrysler- 
Zeder Corp. (privately held elec- 
tronics firm), was financial adviser 
and engineering consultant to the 
late Jack F. Chrysler. Mr. Hayden 
is president of Hayden Metals, a 
subsidiary of Hydrometals. He was 
founder and first president of 
Chemetals Corp., and formerly 
head of industrial research for Ana- 
conda Co. 


Cyrus C. Haynie was named assist- 
ant to the plant manager, San 
Diego, Calif., Solar Aircraft Co. 


Richard B. Courchene succeeds 
P. J. Watry, retired, as president, 
Meta-Mold Aluminum Co., Cedar- 
burg, Wis., subsidiary of Dayton 
Malleable Iron Co. He remains in 
Dayton, Ohio, and continues as vice 
president and industrial relations 
director of the parent company. 


J. O. Phillips, assistant manager, 
was promoted to manager of forg- 
ing and die steel sales for Heppen- 
stall Co., Pittsburgh. He succeeds 
George H. Wurster, who now heads 
the Pittsburgh district sales office for 
Heppenstall, and Midvale-Heppen- 
stall Co., subsidiary. 


Al Bell was made sales manager at 
Lincoln Rebuilders, Cleveland. He 
is responsible for sales of machine 
tools rebuilt by Lincoln, and will 
also help in introducing the com- 
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J. R. PHILIPS JR. 


pany’s new contract millwright serv- 
ice for northeastern Ohio. 


J. R. Philips Jr. was appointed to 
the new post of general superintend- 
ent at Republic Steel _ Corp.’s 
Youngstown steel plant. Arthur A. 
Kappenhagen fills the new post of 
general superintendent at the Chi- 
cago steel plant. Mr. Philips was 
manager of the Youngstown plant’s 
Order & Shipping Dept. and is re- 
placed by E. M. Bulla, former as- 
sistant manager, Order Dept. E. R. 
Ramsey replaces Mr. Bulla. Mr. 
Kappenhagen was division superin- 
tendent-steel plant at Youngstown. 


James R. McIlroy was elected presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh Pipe & Coupling 
Co., Allison Park, Pa. He succeeds 
James M. Lamond, now chairman. 
Mr. McIlroy was vice president and 
secretary. Peter McIlroy, former 
chairman, was elected chairman of 
the executive committee. M. E. 
Meese was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Maj. Gen. T. C. Odom (USAF, 
ret.) was appointed director of sys- 
tems management for the Military 
Products Div., International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., New York. 


Fred L. Chapman, vice president- 
sales, Gisholt Machine Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., retired after 30 years 
with the company. Harvey A. 
Waddell, treasurer, assumes added 
duties as secretary. 


Edward D. Wilgus was appointed 
vice president - sales manager, 
Olympic Screw & Rivet Corp., 
Downey, Calif. He had served in 
an executive capacity with Aviation 
Developments Inc. 
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ARTHUR A. KAPPENHAGEN 
general superintendents of Republic plants 


Eugene P. Berg was made general 
manager-Chicago operations, Link- 
Belt Co., which consist of the Persh- 
ing Road and Caldwell plants. He 
was general manager of the Persh- 
ing Road plant. T. Webster Match- 
ett was made manager, Caldwell 
plant, to succeed G. Walter Os- 
trand, retired. 


Stewart H. Steffey was appointed 
manager, slag products _ section, 
United States Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. He succeeds W. Kenneth 
Dorman, who was transferred to 
stainless steel sales. Mr. Steffey 
formerly served at Philadelphia as 
assistant to the sales manager in 


U. S. Steel’s sales office. 


Milton Shapiro was named man- 
ager of the new Market Research 
Dept. of Vickers Inc., Detroit, di- 
vision of Sperry Rand Corp. He 
was market research and advertis- 
ing manager, Waterbury Tool Div., 
Vickers Inc., from 1952 to 1957. 
Since then he has been market re- 
search manager, Machinery Hy- 
draulics Div. 


Edgar W. Kimmell joined Penn Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburgh, as assistant 
to the vice president and treasurer. 


Russell G. Heyl Jr. was made chief 
engineer-research and development 
for American Metal Products Co., 
Detroit. John Hern was made as- 
sistant chief engineer-body compo- 


ents; Paul Thomas, assistant chief 
engineer-chassis components and 
nonautomotive products. 

Penn Metal Co. Inc., Boston, ap- 


pointed Daniel V. Reddington man- 
ager, Steel Movable Partitions Dept., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. New district 
managers are: John F. Hamilton, 


EUGENE P. BERG 
operation managers of Link-Belt plants 


T. WEBSTER MATCHETT 


Detroit; Harold Jennings, St. Lou 


Ralph L. Leaf, Chicago. 


William S. Loose was made man- | 
ager, Metal Sales Dept., Dow Chem- 
He was 


ical Co., Midland, Mich. 
sales manager for all Dow magnesi- 


um products and is succeeded by 


Donald H. Gilmore, former man- 


ager of the company’s Pittsburgh ~ ) 


sales office. 


Robert R. Owen was made market- : | 


ing manager - electromechanical 
products, Consolidated Electrody- 
namics Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 


M. B. Garber, vice president, Thew Ah 


Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio, retired 
after 32 years with the company. 


Robert V. Hansen was named mar- — 


keting manager-vending machine 
controls for Controls Co. of Amer- 
ica, Schiller Park, Il. 


Norris Dispensers Inc. 


Stephen Kakish was named director _ 


of purchases, Roll Formed Products 


Co., and Hynes Steel Products Co., — 


Youngstown. James P. Hyland was 
named. controller. 


Charles D. Preusch was appointed 
materials and process engineer, 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh. He was chief metallurgist 
at the Spaulding Works in Har- 
rison, N. J. 


Donald H. Klein joined McLaugh- 
lin Co., Birmingham, Mich., as sales 
manager. He was with Mt. Clemens 
Metal Products Co. 


Stanley E. Beauregard, sales engi- 
neer, joined the sales staff of R. O. 
Hull & Co. Inc. He operates from 


STEEL 


He was na- © 
tional sales manager, Vending Div., | 


: 
| 


| Se en oe 


a Square D"package” includes the power conversion unit, 


operator’s station, and drive motor 


No matter what adjustable-speed requirements you may 
have, you can select a Square D drive to meet them ex- 
actly. Moreover, every component—from control to drive 
motor—is subjected to a complete electrical test, and the 
entire drive is test-run at the factory to assure top per- 


formance on the job. 


Write for complete details. Ask for Adjustable-Speed Bulletin. 
Square D Company, 4041 North Richards St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


EC&M neavy inpustry ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT... NOW A PART OF THE SQUARE D LINE 


SQUARE 
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. Conveyors 


_ Handle Any Adjustable-Speed Job 
with One of these Sq 


uare D “packages” 


One of 

13 CUSTOM 
DRIVES for 
an automo- 
tive plant 
for control 
of 6 miles 
of monorail 


ELECTRONIC DRIVES 


employ advanced designs using more 
static elements and less tubes. Fail- 
safe circuits prevent motor runaways. 
Available in sizes from 1/20 H.-P. 
through 40 H.P. 


STATIC POWER 
MAGNETIC AMPLIFIER DRIVES 


provide top reliability and simple 
maintenance. Save both floor space 
and weight as compared to conven- 
tional drives. Available in sizes 
through 400 H.P. 


MOTOR-GENERATOR DRIVES 


use static regulators and rectifiers 
for simplified maintenance. Rugged, 
heavy-duty components are provided 
in each drive. Available in sizes 
through 400 H.P. 


CUSTOM DRIVES 


for every possible adjustable-speed 
requirement can be designed for you 
using combinations of the above 
units, plus special units, with accu- 
racies to fractions of 1%. The answer 
to your adjustable speed problem is 
as near as your Square D field office. 


COMPANY 


D 


8] 


ROBERT G. CARLSON 
Sargant & Wilbur div. mgr. 


LEE J. GILLETT 
Kaiser Eng. purchasing dir. 


the Detroit office and serves east- 
ern Michigan industries. 


Lee J. Gillett, former procurement 
manager for Kaiser Engineers, Oak- 
land, Calif., division of Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., was appointed director 
of purchases. He succeeds J. H. 
Rowan, who has assumed a con- 
sulting position as director of special 
purchases for the firm. 


Hugh S. Ferguson, effective May 1, 
will succeed Richard S. Morse as 
president of National Research 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Fer- 
guson was executive vice president 
in charge of the chemical group at 
W. R. Grace & Co. He had previ- 
ously served as president of Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Co. until its 
merger with Grace. Mr. Morse as- 
sumes new duties June | as direc- 


tor of research and development for 
the U. S. Army. 


L. R. Jeffrey Jr. was elected presi- 
dent and general manager, Nation- 
al Ultrasonic Corp., Irvington, N. J. 
He was vice president of Alcar In- 
struments Inc. 
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WAYNE H. McGLADE 
Le Tourneau-Westinghouse post 


ANDREW H. LEINGANG 
East Dayton Tool v. p. 


FRED A. COENEN 
Chain Belt p. a. 


HOWARD K. NORRIS 
U. S. Rubber production post 


Andrew H. Leingang was elected 
vice president-manufacturing, and 
sales director of East Dayton Tool 
& Die Co., Dayton, Ohio. Former 
sales manager, he is succeeded by 
Robert A. Leingang, former assist- 
ant sales manager. Clifton C. Haw- 
kins Jr. was elected treasurer. 


Howard K. Norris was named pro- 
duction manager, Mechanical Goods 
Div., United States Rubber Co., 
New York. He succeeds W. A. 
Armstrong, retired. Mr. Norris was 
factory manager at the Gilmer 
plant, Philadelphia. 


F. J. Littell Machine Co., Chicago, 
appointed Charles F. Netzler as- 
sistant sales manager. 


R. Milham was made manager of 
international sales, Foxboro Co.. 


Foxboro, Mass. G. H. Gleason will 
assist with international operations. 


Dale J. Richards was appointed 
assistant sales manager, Beryllium 
Corp., Reading, Pa. He was De- 
troit manager, warehouse and sales 
territory. 


} 


| 


Robert G. Carlson was made man- 

ager, Hi-Pressure Products Div, 

Sargeant & Wilbur Inc., Pawtucket, — 
R. I. He was project engineer in 
charge of establishing major produc- — 
tion facilities for M & C Nuclear 
Inc. in Attleboro, Mass. i 


Wayne H. McGlade was named 
product development manager- 
earth-moving and related equipment — 


for LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co., | \y 


Peoria, Ill. He-was assistant to the 


executive vice president. In his new |} 
post, Mr. McGlade succeeds E. W. | 


Spannhake, resigned. 


Fred A. Coenen was appointed pur- 


chasing agent for the Milwaukee | 
operations of Chain Belt Co., suc- 
ceeding the late Charles B. John- | 


son. Mr. Coenen was made assist- 
ant purchasing agent in January. 


Richard C. Tonner was made man- 


ufacturing superintendent of Syl- 
vania Electric Products Inc.’s semi- 
conductor plant at Woburn, Mass. 


Jerry D. Hix fills the new post of” 


a} 


metallurgical product sales man- |! 


ager, Chemical & Metallurgical 
Div., at Towanda, Pa. 


Walter R. Ebling was appointed | 


market and product analyst, Metal- ~ 


lurgical Products Dept., General 


Electric Co., Detroit. 


OB LEUA RES 


C. Donald Dallas, 77, former chair- 
man, Revere Copper & Brass Inc., 
died Apr. 11 in Sarasota, Fla. 


Rex McC. Baker, superintendent of 
the Open Hearth Dept., Sparrows 
Point, Md., steel plant, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., died Apr. 6. 


Joseph J. Morsman Sr., a former vice 
president, National Lead Co., died 
in Chicago Apr. 1. 


Meredith Spear, 51, production man- 
ager at AC Spark Plug Div., Mil- 
waukee, General Motors Corp., died 
Apr. 14. 


Morris Miller, 63, chairman, Miller 
Compressing Co., Milwaukee, died 
Mar. 30. 


Herbert W. Hansen, 54, eastern 
sales manager, Producto Machine 
Co., died in Bridgeport, Conn., 
Apr: 9; 


STEEL 


@/. S. STEEL CORP., Pittsburgh, is 
Hperating a sintering plant for the 
ee of iron ore fines at its 

outh Works, South Chicago, TIIl. 
‘he 5000-ton-per-day facility took 
(bout two years to build. 


i Fine powdered ore mixed with 


—— 


dent where it’s fused by heat into 
(he processed ore increases the ef- 
iciency of blast furnaces and boosts 
heir ironmaking capacity. 

‘| The ore is too fine to be used eco- 
- aael without such processing. 
Nost of it would be lost in the form 


£ dust from the stacks. 


1 


J 
J 
E is fed through. the sintering 


> Plant Components — The plant 
vas designed and built by the 
Dwight-Lloyd Div., McDowell Co. 
me., Cleveland. It consists prin- 
lipally of four parts: A continuous 


(f 


mst sintering grate 168 ft long 


md 8 ft wide; a special gas-fired 
lurnace to ignite the fuel contained 
‘n the mixture of iron and coke 
yreeze; a series of wind boxes to 
iccelerate the fusing of iron par- 
licles; and fans with a capacity of 
390,000 cfm. 

Other handling equipment  in- 
tludes 8570 ft of heavy duty con- 
yeyor belts for transporting mate- 
als and a cooler conveyor where 
material passing under cooling 
noods is reduced from 1100° F to 
bout 250° F in 300 ft. 


Charles J. Hunter, general super- 
mtendent of South Works, says the 
sintering plant is a major step in 
the mill’s modernization program. 
He says it will contribute greatly to 
the conservation of raw materials 
and will support South Works’s com- 
petitive position in the steel indus- 


try. 
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Simpson Buys Building 


linkerlike chunks of uniform size. ’ 


J. S. Steel Lifts Efficiency 
With New Sintering Plant 


continue its operations in the build- 
ing which contains 250,000 sq ft of 
office and production space. Simp- 
son makes radio and television test 
equipment, aircraft instruments, 
ammeters and volt meters, labora- 
tory test equipment, and automo- 
tive test equipment. 


Victor Metals to Build 


Victor Metals Products Co., 
Greenwich, Conn., plans to build a 
plant in Harrisonburg, Va., to make 
metal tubes, cans, and other con- 
tainers. 


Dravo Leases Equipment 


Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, is offer- 
ing a leasing plan for its line of in- 
dustrial and commercial space heat- 
ers and other equipment. The plan, 
operated in conjunction with the 


United States Leasing Corp., San 
Francisco, makes it possible for 
business firms to acquire needed 
equipment for base lease periods, 
freeing working capital for other 
se. 


i= 


Foundry Changes Hands 


A new Wisconsin corporation, 
Federal Malleable Co. Inc., has 
taken over and is continuing the 
operations of Federal Malleable Co., 
Allis, Wis. Officers of the new or- 
ganization are: President, N. N. 
Amrhein; vice president-sales, F. J. 
Huwiler; vice president and treas- 
urer, T. F. Slattery; and assistant 
treasurer, C. A. Stegemeyer. 


Gabriel to Build Plant 


Gabriel Co., Cleveland, will build 
a plant on a 450 acre tract near the 
Mesa, Ariz., facilities of Talco En- 
gineering Co., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary. It will produce solid fuel 
for moderate thrust rockets and mis- 
siles. C. E. Bartley has been named 
president of Rocket Power Inc., a 
wholly owned subsidiary recently 
organized to operate the solid fuel 
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THIS 50-TON SHAFT with a shank diameter of 50 in. will be shipped to Lewis- 
ton, N. Y., when operations on the 96 in. engine lathe are completed at the East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., plant of Westinghouse Electric Corp. Lewiston is the site of the 
$720 million New York State Authority's Niagara power project. It will have a 
maximum installed capacity of 1,950,000 kw at the main generating plant. 
Westinghouse will ship the last of 13 waterwheel generators early in 1961 


Simpson Electric Co., a division 
of American Gage & Machine Co., 
Chicago, purchased the Case Co. 
building in Elgin, Ill., for gradual 
expansion in that area. For the 
present, Elgin American Inc. will 
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YOU CAN PROVE 


Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 
works better...lasts longer 


: 
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CUTLER-HAMMER && 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. © Division: Airborne Instruments Laboratory. © Subsidiary: Cutler-Hammer International, C. A. 
Associates: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.; Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. A.; Intercontinental Electronics Corporation. 


IMOLDED MAGNET COILS 


| The strength and durability of the Cutler- 
1} Hammer Molded Magnet Coil is but one ex- 
| ample of how Cutler-Hammer Motor Control 
His built better to last longer. Rifle bullets 
couldn’t pierce or shatter this coil. What 
chance is there of it being damaged when an 
electrician’s screwdriver slips or when the coil 
is dropped? Boiling oil has no effect on this 
coil. What chance is there of it ever being 
penetrated by moisture or distorted by high 


Bullet 
after impact 


Proof of durability 
... this Molded 
Magnet Coil 
works perfectly 
even after being 
struck by a rifle 


ij ambient temperatures? 


To function properly motor control contacts 
must stay clean. And because dust can’t collect 
on a vertical surface, only vertical contacts 
are truly dust-safe. Recent dust-chamber tests 
of vertical and horizontal contact type motor 
starters confirm this fact. After four hours of 
“dusting,” the contact resistance of Cutler- 
Hammer vertical contacts remained constant. 
But the contact resistance of horizontal con- 
tacts skyrocketed, and as contact resistance 
increases so does heating, pitting, and wear 
resulting in rapid contact failure. 


Only 3-coil overload relays can provide de- 
pendable overload protection for three-phase 
motors under all operating conditions. Why 
gamble with costly motor burnouts by using 
motor control that protects only two of the 
three motor windings? 3-coil overload relays 
can be provided in all standard Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control, no oversize enclosures, or as an 
open component for low cost panel mounting. 
Further, Cutler-Hammer Overload Relays are 
adjustable to within 3% of full load motor 
current, not 10% or 12% as others. Cutler- 
Hammer Overload Relays allow the motor to 
work up to full capacity, provide positive 
protection without nuisance tripping. 


Molded magnet coils, vertical dust-safe contacts, 
and adjustable 3-coil overload relays are plus 
features that add up to bonus performance 
wherever Cutler-Hammer Control is used. Why 
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in oil. 


VERTICAL DUST-SAFE CONTACTS 


PERCENT GAIN IN CONTACT RESISTANCE DUE TO DUST 


#1 Horizontal 
Contact Starter 


#2 Horizontal 
Contact Starter 


Vertical Contact 
C-H Starter 


100% 200% 300% 400% 
Dust Environment Test of Vertical and Horizontal Contact Type Motor Control 


ADJUSTABLE 3-COIL OVERLOAD RELAYS 


Heater coils can be placed 
in any of the four posi- 
tions to adjust the over- 
load trip point to within 
3% of full load current. 


settle for less when Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control costs no more. Write today for Pub. 
EN150-H213 Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


bullet and boiled 
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IMPACTOOL 


(1Y4"" capacity) 


MORE 
POWERFUL! 


25% 


6% SHORTER! 


POUNDS 
LIGHTER ! 


sa] 


for faster run-down and easier 
handling in the tight spots... 


Completely new design and construction of I-R’s 
Size 834 Reversible IMPACTOOL gives you the 
most powerful, yet easiest-to-handle tool for any 
nut-running job. 


New, compact, vane-type motor with direct 
drive to hammer provides greater torque and 
five times faster run-down, without transmitting 
kick or twist to operator. Small size and light 
weight make the 834 easy to use in tight, awk- 
ward positions. Yet rugged construction and 
strong alloy housing assure long maintenance- 
free tool life and efficient operation on even the 
toughest jobs. 


Optional equipment includes Spline Drive An- 
vil, Swivel Inlet Assembly, Inside Trigger Han- 
dle, Side Spade Handle, and Extended Anvils. 


S28 SSS EE OS SO OSS SO SOS SS SOS SS SSS 2S SS SSS SS ee eS SOS ese eS 


DIVIDEND DOLLARS 


In terms of a Dividend on Payroll Dollars, the 
new I-R Size 834 can help you earn up to $1250 
per operator, in one year. Ask your I-R representative for details. 


re ee ace FREE! 


WRITE TODAY for Form 5248, describ- 
ing the I-R 834 in detail. Includes in-use 2 
photos, specifications, standard and op- 
tional equipment, and accessories. 
Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Tools plus AlRengineering 


increase output per man 8-919 
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plant. Frank A. Marion is execus 
tive vice president. 


ceed $1 million. 


ucts Inc. will make welded pipe in” 


a $1.5 million plant it is building” 
near Livermore, Calif. The plant” 
will replace facilities in Berkeley, 
Calif., and will contain initially” 


135,000 sq ft of floor space. Opera-~ | 


tions will begin late this year. The 
firm is a subsidiary of Armco Steel” 
Corp., Middletown, Ohio. 


Opens Research Laboratory | 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., : 
New York, opened its extra hichil 


voltage research laboratory at Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y. The facili-~ 
ties cost more than $1,750,000. 


Buys Machine Tool Line 


Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co., 
Hammond, Ind., purchased thell 
Quickwork line of machine tools 
from the Whiting Corp., Harvey, 
Ill. Included are stamping trim- 
mers and rotary shears. 
duces presses, punches, shears, and 
bulldozers. John McGlone is sales 
manager for the Beatty-Quickwork 
Div. 


Equipment Maker Expands 


Badger Northland Inc., Kauk- 
auna, Wis., is building a 30,000 sq 
ft plant addition. It will double 
the firm’s capacity for producing 
farm and industrial equipment. 


Dow Regroups Sales Units 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., has reorganized its magnesi- 
um sales organization into two sep- 
arate groups. The Metal Sales 
Dept., under the managership of 
W. S. Loose, will specialize in pri- 
mary metal, alloy ingots, and cast 
anodes. The Magnesium Products 
Sales Dept. will concentrate on 
sheets, extrusions, sand and diecast- 
ings, and fabricated products. It 
will be managed by D. H. Gilmore. 


Donald K. Ballman, director of 
sales, says the company anticipates 


The first plant) {| 


section and start-up costs will ex-y 


Beatty pro-— 


= i. 


An 
iy 
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substantially larger quantities of — 


a#gnesium alloy ingots will be go- 
i) to the automotive and appliance 
ustries. The company also fore- 
#5 expanded markets for magnesi- 
A wrought products and castings 


§aircraft, missiles, and consumer 
ducts. 


vosts Zirconium Output 


Jolumbia-National Corp., Cam- 
dge, Mass., is delivering reactor- 
ide zirconium metal to the U. S. 
omic Energy Commission and its 
ctor core builders at a rate great- 
ys that called for by its AEC 
itract. The contract requires pro- 
ction of more than $22,750,000 
rth of the rare metal over a five- 
ir period. Columbia-National is 
med by National Research Corp. 
1 Columbia-Southern Chemical 
irp. Its plant is near Pensacola, 
u, in Santa Rosa County. 


itt eo kDa ee aes ) 
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orms Consulting Firm 
M. W. Isaacson has established a 


magement consulting firm, the 
~W. Isaacson Co., with offices at 
Ruskin Rd., Eggertsville, N. Y., 
d 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
Y. The firm will specialize in 
wketing and new product devel- 
ment in the metalworking indus- 


r 
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eveland Firm Renamed 


(Cleveland Steam Gauge Co. 
Janged its name to Cleveland 
hlve & Gauge Co. The address is 
‘00 Columbus Rd., Cleveland, 


Hoe 
jaio. 


ational Lets Contracts 


‘National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
1s awarded contracts for major fa- 
lities to be built under its $300 
illion expansion program (STEEL, 
tb. 23, p. 47). 

A contract for an 80 in., continu- 
is, hot strip mill at Great Lakes 
eel Corp., Detroit, has been 
varded to United Engineering & 
yundry Co., Pittsburgh. The mill 
ill have an annual capacity of 
ore than 3.6 million tons. It will 
. designed to roll slabs 30 ft long 
to coils weighing up to 1000 lb 
rx inch of width. 

The 80 in. mill and 500,000 tons 


annual ingot capacity being 
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MAY-FRAN CHIP-TOTES 


E AUTOMATIC AND 


| 4 issg mea, ; 


= 


PROVID 


FROM ALMOST EVERY TYPE AND 
SIZE OF MACHINE TOOL 


Here is a machine tool accessory that will 
cut production costs, and permit longer 
“run” times for your automatic machines. 
The MAY-FRAN CHIP-TOTE continuous- 
ly removes the chips, turnings and borings 
from machines. The conveyor can be syn- 
chronized with the metal removing 
capacity of the machine. Scrap 

is channeled onto the CHIP-TOTE 
belt, carried clear of the machine 
for discharge into tote box or carry-off 
conveyor system. There is a CHIP-TOTE 
for every machine tool. 


ENGINEERING, INC. 
1725 Clarkstone Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio 


For complete facts, 
write today and ask 
for MF-640. 
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Completed units await shipment at Reynolds Spring Co., 
Division of Stubnitz Greene Corp. Looking over seat backs 


are Plant Manager A. R. Kerr, on the right, and Basil 
Woodfork, foreman of assembly. 


Tough Requirements For New Auto Seat Spring 
Met Easily With Pittsburgh Steel’s Zig-Zag Wire 


Stubnitz Greene Corp., Developer of Torflex Springs for 1959 Models, Likes 
Pittsburgh Steel Wire for Its Uniform Tensile Strength, Good Recovery 


A new type of auto seat and back 
spring which returns economies to 
both spring maker and his auto pro- 
ducing customers is formed from 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s zig-zag wire 
because it meets requirements. 

Top requirement for wire used 
in the new Torflex springs is 
just the right combination of ten- 
sile strength and formability. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. is a major 
supplier because it provides that 
combination in every coil and in 
every shipment. 

Torflex springs, designed by Stub- 
nitz Greene engineers in 1958 and 


adopted for use in several 1959 auto- 
mobile models, won favor because 
they cut production costs, are pre- 
cision made for straight edges on 
finished seats, provide for good de- 
flection ranges and eliminate pounds 
of dead weight. 

“This new design calls for a high 
tensile zig-zag wire with a great deal 
of recovery,”’ declared A. R. Kerr, 
plant manager of the Reynolds 
Spring Division in Vincennes, Ind. 
“We require zig-zag wire with a 
tensile strength of 230,000 pounds 
per inch and a yield point of 175,000 
pounds. We must work within those 


points to do our forming. Pittsburgh 
Steel Co.’s wire meets our require- 
ments for strength, formability and 
recovery.” 


e 11 gage typical—The new Tor- 
flex spring is formed from Pittsburgh 
Steel’s zig-zag wire in gages ranging 
from 8 to 12. A typical spring, made 
of 11-gage wire, measures 40.62 
inches in length with a straight 
19%-inch segment in the middle. 
This spring has six boxes (loops) 
at one end, plus a governor loop. 
On the other end, there are four 
boxes and a governor loop. Each 


ming Torflex springs from Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s 
fag wire on forming machine. Here 11-gage MB zig- 
{ire is being formed into a spring 40.62 inches long. 


ox has a different width, from 1.68 
aches to 2.38 inches. 

| **Uniform diameter is very im- 
jortant to us,’’ said Plant Man- 
‘ger Kerr, ‘‘since it affects the 
iormation of the boxes as well 
s their strength and perform- 
nce. We have found Pittsburgh 
teel’s wire to be very good on 
iameter. It’s drawn pretty much 
‘ight on the nose. We’ve had no 
ouble.’’ 

Torflex springs also require wire 
ee of piping which could cause 
/actures. Reliable tensiles give long 
)roduction runs with Pittsburgh 
jteel wire. 

_At the Vincennes plant, Pitts- 
urgh Steel’s zig-zag wire is cut to 
ength, then formed into springs on 
pecial machines designed by Stub- 
itz Greene engineers. Production per 
nachine exceeds 2,500 springs per 
Jay. After forming, springs are bent 
vack on themselves at either end 
nd then heat treated. Heat treating 
or 30 minutes at 550 degrees Fahr- 
nheit relieves the stresses of cold 
orming and increases yield strength, 
.elping prevent any tendency of the 
prings to take a set in long service. 


Use four kinds of Pittsburgh 
steel wires—Springs and other 
omponents are assembled in a jig 
or spot welding. In each assembly, 
our different types of a wire sup- 
lied by Pittsburgh Steel are used. 

Basic wire, in gages 4 to 9, is used 


| 
| 


in part of the frames for seats and 
backs. Pittsburgh Steel’s brace and 
border wire is employed for the 
borders, and upholstery wire in gages 
ranging from 6 to 16 is used to 
make the arch springs found at each 
end of seats and backs. 

After assembly, seats and back 
units are covered with burlap as a 
base for upholstery and then shipped 
to customers. 

Perhaps you have a new design 
which ceils for something special in 
wire quality. 

Pittsburgh Steel manufacturers 
wire, whether it’s wire for cold head- 
ing, screws, wire rope or coiled 
springs, offers you the same benefits 
realized by Stubnitz Greene—low 
production costs, uniformity, spe- 
cific tensile and yield strengths. 
Trained mill specialists can help 
with any wire problem. You can put 
these benefits to work for you im- 
mediately. Start by writing or tele- 
phoning the nearest district sales 
office listed here. 


Spring elements and other component parts, made 
of basic wire, brace and border wire and steel strip, 
are assembled in jigs for spot welding. 


Spring elements are clipped to top 
border wire. Elements are formed from 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s zig-zag wire. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Cleveland 
Dayton 


Atlanta 
Chicago 


Grant Building 8 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Los Angeles 
New York 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Tulsa 
Warren, Ohio 


Detroit 
Houston 
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added will not only increase steel 
supply for the Detroit market, but 
fill the requirements of the new 
Midwest Steel Corp. plant to be 
built as part of the expansion pro- 
gram in northwestern Indiana in 
the Chicago area. Midwest Steel 
will produce hot and cold rolled 
sheets, galvanized sheets, and tin 
mill products. 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
will construct a 45 in., continuous, 
annealing line at Weirton Steel Co., 


Weirton, W. Va. The new facility 
will have a capacity of 300,000 tons 
a year and will process coils up to 
45 in. wide, weighing up to 1000 
lb per inch of width. 


Expands Gray Iron Foundry 


Paxton-Mitchell Co., Omaha, 
Nebr., has added a gray iron found- 
ry section. Through automation, 
the addition will more than double 
capacity. The gray iron foundry 
will have a maximum output of 


Magor heavy duty air dump cars 
are designed to do just one job — 
speed-up waste disposal. Low 
height and greater size means 
faster loading — fewer trips. Auto- 
matic dumping eliminates expen- 
sive labor and crane equipment. 
Smooth car interiors eliminate 
“dead load” returns. 


Made for the job, Magor Air Dump 
cars can cut your disposal costs as 
much as 40% ! And because they’‘re 
made to last, your maintenance 
costs will be cut too! Tapered body 
ends and double plate construction 
across load carrying members, for 
example, adds strength and years 
of service. 


Magor engineers are ready to show 
you how to cut today’s high costs 
down fo size. 


Write today for details and for the new folder 
describing the heavy duty air dump car. 


50 Church Street 
New York 7, N.Y. 
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more than 125 tons of metal a day, } 
All sand, molds, and castings will } 
be handled by automatic conveyors, | 
The firm’s products range from iron, 
aluminum, bronze, and brass cast 
ings to finished parts. | 


Bell to Build Laboratory | 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 
American Telephone & Telegraph | 
Co., New York, will build a $20 mil 7 
lion laboratory at Holmdel, N. J. 
F. R. Kappel, president of AT&T, |} 
says the project has been under }j 
taken to meet the expanding nee | 
for research and development to ad: }j 
vance communications. The com} 
pany expects to occupy the first por 
tion of the building in late 1961. 


i 
a 
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Southwest Products Builds 


Southwest Products Co., Mon 
rovia, Calif., is building a two-story | 
industrial office building containing 
7500 sq ft of floor space. This} 
brings the total square footage 
offices and manufacturing plant to 
over 25,000. The firm makes self 
aligning bearings, mechanical push 
pull controls, and air duct joints, | 
chiefly for the aircraft industry. 


Studies Plant Setup 4 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, | 
W. Va., is studying plans for com 
solidation of its fabricating plants 
at Wheeling and Beech Bottom 
W. Va., and Martins Ferry, Ohio. 7} 
“The scattered units present 4@ } 
serious cost problem in a_ highly | 
competitive business,’ says M. E 
Marsh, assistant vice president i | 
charge of factories. “Certain of the } 
facilities are not conducive to eb } 
ficient operations, and the plant lay 
outs make it extremely difficult to 
modernize the production, mainte= 
nance, and shipping departments. 
“If Wheeling is to stay in the 
fabricating business,” he empha 
sizes, “we must have adequate fas 
cilities for operation, expansion, and 
product research.” 


oe | 
_ hae NEW OFFICES 
BE 


Union Carbide Metals Co., a di 
vision of Union Carbide Corp., New | 
York, formed a Pacific sales regiot 
with headquarters at 22 Battery St., 


STEEL 


Thousands of wire applications in over a 
half century —involving virtually every 
kind of a wire problem—that’s the ex- 
perience and background we offer you in 


solving your special wire problems. We 


can supply wire from almost the size of a 


human hair, through 9/ 16” diameter for 
metal fasteners - - - round wire or wire in 
special shapes, practically any size, 
temper, finish and analysis in low carbon 
and medium low carbon steels. We may 
have a valuable case history that par- 
allels your own special problem. Fill out 
and return the coupon for full details of 
Continental’s Wire Service. We are 
eager to work with you. 


ay 
te 
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SPECIAL WIRE SHAPES 


CONTINENTAL 
STEEL C 
I KOKOMO, IND. ee | 
i Gentlemen: P1 i 
: Please give us without igati 
) 
ue IN § i A EN’ rAl q details of your special wire service ee F 
RPORATION * KOKOMO, INDIANA arte 
PRODUC : . ie 
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tare 4 es, including Galvani . 
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Hae i _ ht, and special wire. } Bees Ss SS 
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San Francisco, Calif. G. A. Watson 
is manager of the region; D. B. 
Reeder, western manager of metal- 
lurgical service. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Detroit Harvester Co., Oak Park, 
Mich., acquired Weaver Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Ill., producer of auto- 
motive service equipment. The 
property will be operated as a whol- 
ly owned subsidiary with Ira A. 
Weaver continuing as president. 


Metals & Controls Corp., Attle- 
boro, Mass., has been merged into 
Texas Instruments Inc., Dallas. 


Sale of Continental Gin Co., Bir- 
mingham, maker of cotton gin and 
other machinery, to Fulton Cotton 
Mills Inc., Atlanta, was scheduled 
to be consummated Apr. 21. 


Master Power Corp. has acquired 
the operations of Master Pneumatic 
Tool Co. Inc., Bedford, Ohio, and 
Master Pneumatic Tools (Canada) 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Master Power 
is a recently organized subsidiary of 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, 
Md., producer of electric tools. 
Master products include pneumatic 
drills, screw drivers, nut runners, 
impact wrenches, hammers, hori- 
zontal and vertical grinders, and a 
range of air hoists. Operations of 
the subsidiary will be under the di- 
rection of L. J. Roll, vice president 
and general manager. H. L. Wil- 
liamson Jr. is general sales manager 
of the new Master organization. 


7) NEW ADDRESSES 


Alloy Tube Div., Union, N. J., 
Carpenter Steel Co., is moving its 
mideastern regional office on May 
1 to Parkway Office Center, 875 
Greentree Rd., Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 
Harry Hauser is the mideastern re- 
gional sales manager. 


Nippon Kokan K.K. (Japan Steel 
& Tube Corp.) moved its branch 
office to 39 Broadway, New York. 


Mills-Wolf Steel Co. opened new 
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offices at 12434 Cedar Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. The firm of- 
fers complete services for alloy steel 
plate, including fabrication, shear- 
ing, and flame cutting to size. 


Amko Metals Co. (formerly A. M. 
Kunerth Co.), moved to larger 
quarters at 2306 Walden Ave., 
Cheektowaga, N. Y. The firm dis- 
tributes flat rolled steel and alu- 
minum products. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Lake Carriers’ Association, Cleve- 
land, elected Robert G. Williams 
treasurer, succeeding F. J. Hollman 
who retired Jan. 1 after having been 
with the association for 39 years. 
Other officers are: President, Vice 
Adm. Lyndon Spencer; vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Oliver T. Burn- 
ham; and counsel, Gilbert R. John- 
son. 


Dr. George A. Roberts was re- 
elected president of the Metal Pow- 
der Industries Federation, New 
York. He is vice president-technol- 
ogy, WVanadium-Alloys Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. The association also 
reappointed Kempton H. Roll as ex- 
ecutive secretary and treasurer. 


Powder Metallurgy Equipment 
Association, a trade division of the 
Metal Powder Industries Federation, 
New York, re-elected Byron B. 
Belden of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp., Philadelphia, president for 
1959-60. 


American Iron & Steel Institute, 
New York, appointed Karl F. Lukens 
as chairman of the Committee on 
Steel Pipe Research. Mr. Lukens 
is vice president in charge of sales 
of Wheatland Tube Co., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of steel pipe and 
tubing. 


A. F. Smith of the A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, has been elected 
vice president of the American Mar- 
keting Association, Chicago. 


James B. Carpenter, Baker Indus- 
trial Trucks, a division of Otis Ele- 
vator Co., New York, has been elect- 
ed a vice president of the Cleveland 
World Trade Association. 


Vinyl-Metal Laminators Institute 


has joined forces with the Society of 


q 
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the Plastics Industry Inc., New — 


York. Vinyl plastic film and sheet 


ing is bonded to such metals as 


steel, magnesium, and aluminum. 


National Association of Waste | 


Material Dealers Inc., New York, — 


elected George H. Einhauser, G. H, 


Einhauser Co., Pittsburgh, as presi | 
A. Ua 


dent. Vice presidents are: 


Claghorn, Pioneer Paper Stock Co. 


Chicago; Theodore Gruen, Interna- | 


tional Minerals & Metals Corp. 


New York; Leo Selig, J. Solotken & 


Co. Inc., Indianapolis; and Harold 
Kurtin, Kurtin Wool Stock Co, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


et = NEW PLANTS : | 


Baker Steel & Tube Co., Los An- | 


geles, opened a branch at 1255 22nd 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 


The 24.54] 


000 sq ft facility, plus offices, will” | 
carry steel, aluminum, and stainless’ | 


steel tubing. 


Adam Metal Supply Inc., Long | 


Island City, N. Y., opened an alu- 


minum warehouse at 520 York St, 


Elizabeth, N. J. It contains 25,000 
sq ft of floor space and stocks over 
3000 mill supply items. Marvin 
Marin is general manager of the 


branch while George Pollack is su- 


perintendent of warehouse opera- 
tions. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 


burgh, will construct a warehouse a* © 


Columbus, Ohio, to function as a 
major supply depot and inventory 
service center for its products. The 
building will contain 400,000 sq 
ft of floor space. 


A $1,750,000 plant 
more than 35 tons of liquid oxygen, 
nitrogen, and argon a day has been 
placed on stream at Los Angeles by 
National Cylinder Gas 
Chemetron Corp., Chicago. E. G. 
Bolene is plant superintendent. 


producing | 


Div., 9 


Ducommum Metals & Supply Co., ~ 


Los Angeles, opened a Pacific North- 


west Div. plant at 120 Dawson St., © | 


Seattle, Wash. The plant has 25,- 


000 sq ft of warehousing and office © 


facilities and stocks stainless steels, 
aluminum, brass, copper, and other 
specialty items. 
manager of the division. 
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| EXPLOSIVE CONEMAKING— A Canadian firm 
has found an explosive way to make cones di- 
rectly from flat discs. Wall thickness of the prod- 
/ uct is the same as or slightly greater than that 
| of the original disc. It eliminates welding a cone 
for a blank in explosive forming certain shapes. 


|| PLASMA JET AIDS LABORATORIES— Spec- 
)| trochemical analysis is much improved by passing 
| a solution of the test specimen through a 15,000° 
| F plasma jet. Elements emit spectra not obtained 
j| by ordinary analytical means, says the National 


Bureau of Standards, Washington. 


is the helpful ingredient in a new 18-8 series of 
stainless alloys being produced by Cooper Alloy 
_Corp., Hillside, N. J. The alloys are said to have 
greater resistance to pitting types of corrosion 
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| and have higher strengths up to 1400° F than 
| corrosion-resistant precipitation alloys. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
NEW PH STAINLESS GROUP— Molybdenum 
/ 


_ SPEEDIER WIRE DRAWING—Addition of a 


| drawing deadblock to the end of a wire drawing 
_ machine is increasing the machine’s output 15 to 
{ 25 per cent at the Kansas City, Mo., plant of the 


Sheffield Div., Armco Steel Corp. The deadblock 


| attachment also produces larger bundles of wire 
/ —as much as 4000 lb on each stem, compared 


with 650 Ib before the deadblock was added. 


letalworking Outlook—Page 45 


IMPROVED SAFETY DEVICE—A small tube 


about the size of your finger can detect and iden- 


tify smoke, fire, or vapors. It operates on ultra- 
violet light, says Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co., Minneapolis. It’s expected to lead to 
great improvements in flame and explosive gas 
detectors. 


NOTE FOR TOOL STEEL BUYERS— Two years 
from now no one will buy tool steel that is not 
vacuum melted, say steel industry sources. A. O. 
Smith Corp., Milawukee (it supplies huge recti- 
fiers for vacuum melting furnaces), says the melt- 
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ing cost is down to about 6 cents a pound. Buy- 
ers are now able to justify a 25 per cent premium 
for vacuum melted tool steels. Reasons: Longer 
tool life, improved quality. 


IMPROVED MANGANESE STEEL— Recent 
metallurgical developments of American Brake 
Shoe Co., New York, include an easily machined, 
nonmagnetic, manganese steel and a cast steel 
said to be stronger than any previously pro- 


duced. 


HARDENING NOTE—<Auto people and makers 
of diesel engines are studying the possibility of 
hardening of crankshafts, journal and thrust bear- 
ings with explosives. Reason: Current methods 
fail to produce adequate hardness in billets. 


UPGRADING V-BELTS— A study by Ohio State 
University of factors that affect V-belt wear has 
enabled Dayton Rubber Co. to increase horse- 
power ratings of its Cog-belts two or three times. 
The ASME will have an opportunity to review 
the study at its June meeting in St. Louis. 


WROUGHT IRON KEEPS UP—A modification 
of wrought iron will be used to shield a nuclear 
reactor aboard a Navy cruiser. A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh, calls it 4-D. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR ANODIZING— A chemical 
oxidizing process is said to be cheaper than an- 
odizing aluminum, says All-Brite Chemical Corp., 
Watertown, Conn. You can color it, or leave it 
bright. The finish also resists corrosion. 


AN AID TO EXPLOSIVE FORMERS— You can 
record transient shock waves from an explosion 
by tying a strain gage to the piece being worked 
and connecting it to an oscilloscope. A Polaroid 
Land camera with open shutter records the de- 
tails of the shock as it registers. The oscilloscope 
is set for a 4 microsecond sweep. 
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From lron Ore to Steel 


STEELMEN may have the answer 
to their dream of a one-shot steel- 
making method in the Madrigal 
process. 

The developer, International Ore 
Processing Co., Los Angeles, can 
mix an iron ore with an “alloying” 
compound and reduce the mix to a 
steel ingot in 35 minutes. 

From 80 to 98 per cent of the 
available iron in an ore is recovered. 

The process completely eliminates 
scrap and coke. 

Costs: $30 to $35 a ton. (The 
saving in the average steel mill 
would be $20 to $25.) 

The process should enable a small 
producer of steel castings to buy 
ore directly and refine it into steel. 
He is no longer dependent on pig, 
scrap, or coke. The company hopes 
to produce briquets of the ore-alloy 
and sell them to small founders. 
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e You simply charge the mixture 
into any kind of melting furnace. 

To make steel, you start with the 
powdered ore mixture or prepared 
briquets. (You need 600 lb of alloy- 
ing powder per ton of ore. It costs 
1 cent a pound.) You can use any 
kind of heating—electric furnace, 
induction, or gas. 

STEEL’s editors watched two heats 
made in an induction furnace. The 
operator charged about 4!/ lb of 
mix. (It contained an Arizona ore 
with about 60 per cent available 
iron.) Thirty-five minutes and 
three slagging-off operations later, 
steel was poured into a mold. The 
charge yielded about 31/, lb of steel. 


e The process facts bring mixed re- 
sponses from steelmen. 

A number of steelmen have ex- 
amined that steel ingot. One even 


analyzed it and made a photomicro- 
graph. In spite of some skepticism, 
most steelmen are impressed. The 
product is unquestionably steel, al- 
though copper and other element 
content is unusual. (It’s the ore, 
say the Madrigal people.) Sulfur 
and phosphorous content in the 
steel parallels ore analysis. (See the 
accompanying table.) 


e The product is a commercial base 
for production of high grade aircraft 
alloys. 

Aero Alloys Inc., Anaheim, Calif., 
holds the franchise right to the 
Madrigal process. It makes high 
temperature, high performance met- 
als for aircraft and missile work. 
The raw material is produced by 
the Madrigal process, and its propo- 
nents claim, many of the properties 
Aero gets aren’t possible with con- 
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ELEMENT 


Carbon. . . 
Manganese . 
Silicon ... 


% 
0.18 
0.08 
0.05 
0.25 
0.09 
0.02 
0.02 
0.21 
0.07 
0.004 


Copper... 
Mickel... 
Chromium . 
Molybdenum 
Sulfur... . 
Phosphorus . 
Nitrogen . 


STEEL’s editors saw ore re- 
duced directly to steel and 
cast into an ingot. The re- 
sults of the analysis are 
shown at the left. The un- 
usually high quantities of 
alloying elements are due 
to the Arizona ore, say 
International Ore repre- 
sentatives. (It’s magnetical- 
ly separated from desert 


sand.) 


Laboratory facilities of International Ore Processing Co. are housed in 


a Quonset building in North Hollywood, Calif. 


tion, electric arc, and gas furnaces 


ventional raw materials like pig and 
scrap. 

For example, it has developed a 
superior high-nickel-chrome alloy 
called American Air Alloys No. 249. 
Tensile strength: 12,000 to 14,000 
psi at 2000° F. The sheet is fairly 
easy to handle with conventional 
metalworking equipment, says Glen 
Roland, president, Flotrusion Inc., 
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Equipment includes induc- 


Los Angeles. “We are impressed 
with the formability of this new 
alloy. We feel it is an exciting ad- 
vance, and we are proposing it for 
a variety of aircraft and missile 
applications.” 

The alloy is also being made in 
700 Ib billets. Ductility is said to 
be exceptional in spite of high ten- 
sile strength. 


Frank Madrigal, inventor of the 
process. Engineers, metallurgists, 
and steelmen will give his method 
the acid test. 


e The process seems to have merit 
and is worth watching. 

International Ore has been work- 
ing on the direct reduction idea for 
more than five years. It tried all 
other known direct reduction meth- 
ods and concluded that it had to 
have a one-shot method, not some- 
thing that would end up with 
sponge. The present process took 
about two years to perfect. 

It appears to be an unusual ap- 
proach to direct reduction. What’s 
needed now is for someone to check 
out the chemistry and metallurgy of 
the direct reduction and try some 
really large batches. 

STEEL’s conclusion: It could re- 
volutionize steelmaking. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Penton 
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Inspector is checking component against blueprint specs prior to assembly 


SEARCHING for another way to 
prune expenses? 

Inspection costs may be a good 
starting place. 

Taber Instrument Corp., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., realized sub- 
stantial savings through the instal- 
lation of improved inspection facili- 
ties: 

Inspection time was cut 75 per 
cent. 

Chances for error were greatly re- 
duced. 

Maintenance costs were slashed. 


Inspection costs were cut by one- 
third. 


e Product—Taber manufactures a 
highly accurate pressure gage called 
the Teledyne electrical transmitter. 
It’s a stainless steel instrument con- 
sisting of a base, cylinder, and top 
plate. The top plate contains a 
fluid pressure cavity which is pro- 
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tected against corrosive media. 

Precision is a necessity since the 
instrument is used to indicate pres- 
sure changes encountered in such 
operations as the testing of a rocket, 
jet and turbine engine, and pulsa- 
tions or surges which accompany 
the opening and closing of valves 
in reciprocating or rotary pumps. 
Strong and insensitive to shock and 
vibration, the instrument allows the 
relay of these changes (often over 
hundreds of feet) to be read ac- 
curately on telemetering instru- 
ments. 


@ Saw Need—Joseph F. Less, Ta- 
ber’s plant manager, felt that its 
traditional inspection methods (gage 
blocks and air gages) were inade- 
quate. 

The solution: Install optical gag- 
ing equipment to: 1. Speed up op- 
erations. 2. Improve quality con- 


Focus on 
Inspection Costs 


ays Off 


trol. 3. Reduce manpower required 
for this operation. 

Taber chose the DR-25 optical 
gage made by Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co., Rochester, N. Y. It is 
used as a measuring device in the 
production of the parts and as a 
quality control unit. 


e The Setup—In the first step, the 
optical gage is used to check the 
various cuts on components imme- 
diately after they have been ma- 
chined on the lathe. After that, 
each component is checked, and, 
finally, the assembly is inspected 
prior to testing. 

By placing inspection units at 
each stage, the company says ma- 
chine operators and inspectors can 
be certain that parts are consistent- 
ly checked for accuracy as they 
move from production to final as- 
sembly. 
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Assembled parts are inspected before they are sent to testing department 


For example, in turning the base 
of Model 176, a check must be 
made to assure that the sensing ring 
will fit accurately into the base. 
The tolerance of the machined sur- 
faces of the ring and base assemblies 
is held to within 0.0002 in. to 
0.0005 in. The design of the op- 
tical gage allows the lathe operator 
to make immediate readings direct- 
ly from an illuminated magnified 
scale. 


e Method Is Precise—Since the op- 
tical gage permits measurements to 
be made to reading intervals of 
0.0001 in., with an accuracy of 
0.000025 in., the operator can be 
certain of meeting specifications on 
the depth and parallel measurement 
of the slot. In grinding and inspec- 
tion of the base and ring assembly 
of Model 206, the optical gage 
measures a dimension deep in the 
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cavity of the instrument to an ex- 
ternal surface within plus or minus 
0.0001 in. 

To inspect the measurements of 
the Teledyne cylinder, the part is 
placed on a 0.5 in. standard ring 
which rests on the anvil of the op- 
tical gage. The anvil has a flatness 
accurate to 0.000005 in. The height 
and various steps of the cylinder 
are checked for accuracy and paral- 
lelism. The optical gage assures 
that tolerances will be kept within 
the specified plus or minus 0.0001 
in. 
The top plate or cap of the Tele- 
dyne is placed on a 0.5 in. standard 
ring in the same manner as the 
cylinder. 

The spindle of the optical gage is 
lowered and the inspector can check 
depth measurements on _ various 
steps of the part. 

Because of the need for extreme ac- 


curacy, components must be ground 
to plus or minus 0.0001 in. The 
inspection department has found 
that the optical gage assures that 
the instrument ring of each Tele- 
dyne is completely protected from 
overload. A direct reading feature 
of the gage has made it possible for 
each instrument to be quickly in- 
spected for accurate reading, the 
company says. 


e Benefits—Mr. Less says almost 
all operations are done in one-quar- 
ter the time previously required. 
“We find that we no longer require 
gage blocks and special inspection 
gages to meet the various specifica- 
tions in the production of our trans- 
mitters.” 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Flexible Line Automates 
Hot Dip Galvanizing 


Machinery uses electrical controls and program timers to 
process small or large parts. All items pass through the same 
pickling line and galvanizing kettle. Small parts, in baskets, 
are spun in a centrifuge; larger ones, mounted on racks, 


pass through a quench tank 


HOT DIP galvanizing is done auto- 
matically with rack and centrifuge 
equipment developed by Malleable 
Iron Fittings Co., Branford, Conn. 

The machines use electrical con- 
trols and program timers to regu- 
late immersion time, washing cycle, 
withdrawal time, and quenching 
time. Less skilled labor is needed; 
all cycles can be preset or prescribed 
by the foreman. 


Automated galvanizing equip- 


PREHEATING 
HOOD 


GALVANIZING 
KEE 


ment is practical only if the same 
item can be processed for long pe- 
riods, or if machinery is flexible 
enough to run a variety of parts 
without. major adjustments, says 
H. S. Hansen, manager, galvanizing 
and special equipment sales. 


e The machines can be tailored to 

each galvanizer’s application. 
Multiple tracks permit handling 

of several basket sizes. It’s possible 


AUTOMATIC 
SKIMMER 
MECHANISM 


| U 
OPERATOR &) | 
TRIFUGE 


CEN 


Tax 
EE 


OPERATORS) 


to change from one size basket to 
another, or to racks, while the ma- 
chine is in operation. 

Machines can be made portable. 
One is mounted on wheels, so it 
can be rolled away from the kettle. 
Others can be suspended from 
overhead tracks or picked up by 
bridge cranes. That makes the 
kettle accessible for drossing or 
other purposes. 

The equipment can be made part 
of a plant-wide system, because it’s 
built around a standard trolley con- 
veyor. Output: 3000 to 5000 lb 
of parts (weighing | lb or less) per 
manhour. The number of baskets 
immersed at once can be varied to 
meet production needs. 


e An automatic pickling system re- 
moves all grease, scale, and oxides 
from parts before they’re galvanized. 

Parts are taken through an acid 
bath, water rinse, and _ prefluxing 
tank, then through the drying sta- 
tions in 10 cu ft Monel barrels, ro- 


QUENCH 
CONVEYOR 


DISCHARGE 
CONVEYOR 


—~EMPTY 
BASKET 
RETURN 


eee 


: MONORAIL 


DRIVE FOR DRY 
PICKLING 
BARRELS 


i 
Id 


BASKET 
LOADING 


WATER RINSE ACID 


—AUTOMATIC 


PICKLING | 
BARREL 


LOADING | 
WATER RINSE DEGREASE 


The same system is used for rack or centrifugal galvanizing, but rack mounted 
parts pass through a quench tank instead of the centrifuge 
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tated in the tanks for efficient pick- 
ling. They’re dried by internal 
heat received from hot zinc am- 
monium chloride solution in the 
prefluxing tank. 


e Initial operations are the same 
for rack or centrifugal galvanizing. 

After pickling, parts are dumped 
into an open hopper or loading 
chute, and transferred to baskets rid- 
ing on a gravity roller conveyor. 
They’re picked up by an overhead 
conveyor, and lowered into the gal- 
vanizing kettle as quickly as pos- 
sible without floating. 

After cooking, parts are washed 
up and down through the flux 
blanket, then submerged while an 
automatic skimmer clears flux and 
oxide from the surface at the exit 
end of the kettle. Baskets are with- 
drawn and disconnected from. the 
conveyor, and spun in a centrifuge 
to remove excess zinc. Parts are 
then dumped into the quench con- 
veyor. 

Rack mounted items are passed 
through a quench tank at the exit 
end of the kettle, then dumped into 
the discharge conveyor. 


Survey Shows How to 


Up Carbide Tool Life 


Here are some tips on production 
and tool life based on a survey by 
M. A. Ford Mfg. Co. Inc., Daven- 
port, Iowa. They involve the use 
of Ford’s Hi-Roc solid carbide drill 
in industrial applications (from air- 
craft to atomic plants). 

The company says 90 sfpm is the 
correct speed for hardened steel. 

A 150 sfpm speed is recommended 
for annealed alloys; it improves 
chip flow. A constant feed of '/ 
to 2 in. per minute is advised to 
avoid excessive wear. 

A water soluble flood is recom- 
mended for both applications. As a 
second choice, a mist coolant can 
be used. Tight gripping chucks are 
required. Bushings should be used 
where overhang is unavoidable. 

The solid carbide drill cuts chips 
in hardened steel up to 65 Rockwell 
C. It is also used for drilling an- 
nealed, high tensile alloy steels, for 
drilling sample chips in metallur- 
gical analyses, for drilling Stellite 
material, and for tap drill and modi- 
fied reamer applications. 
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Machine Mounting Pads Cut 
Installation Time 20% 


They‘re slipped into place easily, securing equipment satis- 
factorily without lag screws or bolts. Thickness may be '4 
to 1 in., depending on loads, vibration, and desired degree 


of noise suppression 


CONSIDER MOUNTING PADS 
if youre going to move or rear- 
range production machinery. They 
saved 20 per cent in installation 
time at Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Additional benefits: Lower noise 
and vibration levels, reduced work- 
er fatigue, and the elimination of 
floor damage caused by mechanical 
fastening methods. 


e Case History—Pittsburgh Screw 
was moving into a new plant. About 
1000 pieces of equipment (ranging 
from 500 lb to 51 tons) were in- 
volved. Included were bolt headers, 
boltmakers, bolt trimmers and roll- 
ers, and secondary finishing equip- 
ment. 

An important consideration: Some 
machines couldn’t be tied down 
with ordinary bolt mountings be- 
cause of high vibration (up to 250 
strokes per minute). 

To lick the problem, Pittsburgh 
Screw tried Unisorb fiber mounting 


pads made by Felters Co., Boston. 


The reason: A seven-year-old test 
installation showed that the mount- 
ing absorbed vibration (up to 85 
per cent), lowered noise levels, and 
secured machines satisfactorily. It 
also was found to be faster than 
methods using lag screws or bolts. 
(Cement is used.) 


e How—The machine is put in 
place, raised on one end, and a Uni- 
sorb pad (cemented on both sides) 
is placed under it. If shims are re- 
quired, they are cemented between 
the floor and the pad. 

Oil or other usual factory cutting 
compounds will not affect adhesion 
of the plastic base cement. If mov- 
ing is necessary, a special solvent 
will loosen the bond. 

Felters also makes ajustable 
mounting pads. Load ratings are 
7500 lb per unit. Machine legs are 
mounted on a special leveling screw 
and plate assembly, which rests on 
a base plate. 
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Plasticsmaker Challenges Diecasters 


One of many examples: This instrument cluster housing 


Tests of a new plastic indicate that 75 per cent of its market 
volume will be replacements of zinc, aluminum, and brass 


diecastings, says Du Pont 


ABOUT JUNE, you should be 
able to buy a new kind of plastic 
which will compete with aluminum, 
zinc, and brass diecasting metals. 

The maker, Du Pont, calls this 
product Delrin. 

Its tensile strength: 10,000 psi at 
room temperature. 

Other plus features, says Du 
Pont, are good dimensional stability, 
resistance to chemicals and solvents, 
excellent resistance to fatigue and 
creep. It is also rigid and slippery, 
a property which makes it fine for 
bearings. 

Price: About 95 cents a pound. 
(When volume production arrives, 
Du Pont sees the price falling to 
around 80 cents.) 


e It is proposed for a wide variety 
of uses. 

Delrin has been tested in auto- 
mobile parts (instrument clusters, 
fuel pumps, carburetors), gears, 
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bearings, and bushings. The mate- 
rial appears to work well in hard- 
ware, business machines, plumbing 
items, and Aerosol bottles. 

During the last three years, the 
firm supplied limited quantities 
free to more than 250 firms. Test 
products varied from harpsichord 
plectra (to replace crow quills) to 
sparkplug gaskets (they melted). 
But Aerosol bottles held up under 
13 times normal pressures and a 
speedometer gearshaft of Delrin 
ran against a steel worm for 100,000 
miles at 110 mph with little wear. 


@ Despite higher cost of raw ma- 
terial, it is supposed to compete 
successfully with metals. 

Delrin resin costs seven times as 
much as zinc. Even correcting for 
volume, it costs twice as much. But 
it catches up with its metal competi- 
tion in machining and finishing 
costs. 


Du Pont builds its case this way. 
Take some part which would weigh 
2 ounces in plastic. Made of alu- 
minum, it would weigh 3.7 ounces; 
in zinc, 9.3 ounces. 

With a moderate amount of ma- 
chine finishing (flash removal, drill, 
ream, and tap), the metal part 
would cost 23 or 24 cents. The 
same piece in plastic should run 
about 22 cents, provided, of course, 
that Du Pont makes good its claim 
of 80 cent raw material. 


e Plastics competition will count 
on savings in finishing and _ ship- 
ping, too. 

A plastic refrigerator handle in 
colored Delrin costs a fourth less 
than a metal handle that must be 
buffed and plated. The auto instru- 
ment cluster illustrated weighs 80 
per cent less than metal when made 
of Delrin. Good electrical insulat- 
ing properties are said to be a bo- 
nus feature. 

Du Pont says Delrin represents 
300 manyears of laboratory re- 
search, three years of testing, and 
financial investment that exceeds 
what it put into nylon development. 
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FEATURES 
FOR FASTER 
PRODUCTION 


:; MONEY 


EATON-RELIANCE SPRINGTITES’® 


Eaton-Reliance Springtites and Sems* are 
made to satisfy the needs of modern, high 
speed production in almost every field of 
metal fabricating. From design to final 
use, these fast fasteners offer features 
required by design and industrial engineers 
to make better, longer lasting products. 
With quality cold drawn steel as a founda- 
tion, Eaton-Reliance Springtites and Sems 
are headed and threaded on precision ma- 
chines; the spring washer is added as a 
permanent part of the fastener and all 


EATO 


work is inspected with a critical eye toward 
perfect performance under the most trying 
conditions. Products fastened with Eaton- 
Reliance industrial fasteners 

stay “factory tight” longer. 
Send for Engineering Bulle- 
tin S-49, or for threadcut- 
ting Springtites and Sems 
in Types 1-23-25, send 
for Engineering Bulle- 

tin S-49-A. 


* With multi-tooth washer 


RELIANCE DIVISION 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


514 CHARLES AVENUE e 
SALES OFFICES: New York ¢ Cleveland °¢ Detroit 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


¢ Chicago ¢ St. Lovis * San Francisco ¢* Los Angeles 


PRODUCTS: Engine Valves e Tappets ¢ Hydraulic Valve Lifters ¢ Valve Seat Inserts ® Jet Engine Parts ® Hydraulic Pumps 
Motor Truck Axles e Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings ¢ Forgings ¢ Heater-Defroster Units * Automotive Air Conditioners 
Fastening Devices o Cold Drawn Steel « Stampings « Gears ¢ Leaf and Coil Springs ¢ Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 
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PROGRESS 


IN STEELMAKING 


Radiation Gages Control Sendzimir Mill 


How noncontact unit is mounted is shown in circle 


Rays measure the thickness of stainless steel strip continu- 
ously; a servosystem changes screwdown setting at a rate 
proportional to strip thickness variations 


MODERNIZATION and expansion 
of facilities are expected to increase 
stainless steel production as much 
as 25 per cent at American Steel & 
Wire Div., Cleveland, a division of 
United States Steel Corp. 

Important feature: A 37 in. 
Sendzimir mill that uses beta-gam- 
ma ray gages and controls. The 
mill was supplied by Waterbury 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.. 
Waterbury, Conn. The automatic 
thickness control system was fur- 
nished by Industrial Nucleonics 
Corp., Columbus, Ohio. 


e Noncontact gages measure strip 
thickness continuously and actuate 
screwdown. controls. 

Position of the mill screwdowns is 
changed continuously by signals 
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from a radiation type gage, at a 
rate proportional to strip thickness 
error. 

Two of the gages are used on the 
mill, to control passes in either di- 
rection. They hold mill output 
within 1 per cent of specified thick- 
ness. 

The mill accepts strip up to 0.175 
in. thick, reducing it to a minimum 
gage of 0.005 in. After a reduction 
of more than 50 per cent, the metal 
must be annealed to relieve work 
hardening stresses before further 
rolling. 


© Beta and gamma rays, used to 
measure different thicknesses, are 
derived from the same source. 
Strip thickness is measured as a 
function of penetration by rays from 


a radioactive source. Beta rays a 
used for steel 0.005 to 0.028 i 
thick. 

Production of gamma rays, us 
for heavier gages, is similar to 
ray generation in a vacuum tuk 
but a high voltage power supp 
isn’t needed. Beta rays, fired at 
target, produce gamma rays { 
measurement of steel 0.028 to 0.1 
in. thick. 


e Accuracy is assured by freque 
gage standardization. 

After each coil is rolled, the ga 
is withdrawn from operating po 
tion for a 40 second standardizati 
period. It’s automatically compe 
sated for environmental chang: 
Examples: Ambient temperatu 
changes and accumulation of dt 
or oil on the aluminum window 
the radiation source. 

Correction is also made autom: 
ically for decay of radioactive mai 
rial in the radiation source, or dr 
in electronic circuits. 
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. LATH increase production 50% 
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See ai = ex 


§| Continuous production achieved by butt-welding the start K-Lath, an unusual type of lath made of kraft paper rein- 


| of a new STEM-PAK to the end of a nearly expended PAK. forced with CF&l Steel Wire, is finding wide acceptance 
M This change-over takes less than 5 minutes. No machines among plastering contractors. “‘CF«l’s clean, galvanized 
i are stopped. “‘STEM-PAK’S coils, which hold up to a half- wire helps us to produce a brighter, better-looking prod- 


| 


4 ton of wire, permit us to run each machine as much as uct that appeals to contractors,’ explained Mr. Davis. 


114 hours longer per day than when we used conven- “CFel’s excellent quality control also assists us in main- 
| tional coils,” pointed out Mr. Davis. taining our own high standards of quality.” 


problem: “Our production machines are _ hours longer per day. There is a minimum 

designed for the interlacing of kraft paper of tangled wire because STEM-PAKS allow 
y with galvanized wire,” said Mr. Davis. ‘‘As free unwinding, without snarling. We have 
/ we use about 370 miles of wire daily, our used CF&I sTEM-PAKS to increase our pro- 
| biggest problem was the time lost when we duction 50%.” 
| replaced the wire coils feeding our machines. Before you order wire, consider your own 
Bebe entire production line came to a halt production problems. Then choose a CFel 
} each time we changed one of the coils. wire package that can give you one or more 
of the following benefits: 


solution: “Our request for technical as- 


sistance from CFeI was answered by a e reduced downtime ihrough extra-long lengths 
| team of engineers,”’ continued Mr. Davis. of wire 

“These men developed the special STEM- e simplified inventory control 

PAKS which have aided us in achieving a e fast, economical unloading and in-plant 
continuous operation. Up to 75% of our pendins 


production downtime — before we began 
using CF«I products—was caused by using 
too many small coils. steM-PAKS hold 800- Why not contact our nearest sales office 
to 1,000-pounds of continuous, quality gal- today? Our technicians will be glad to visit 
vanized steel wire. These larger packages you and discuss your packaging require- 
keep each machine running as much as1}2 ments. 


e assured cleanliness of the wire 


CF.1=-WICKWIRE WIRE 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Abuquerque ° Amarillo * Billings * Boise * Butte 
Denver * El Paso * Farmington (N. M.) * Ft. Worth * Houston * Kansas City ° Lincoln * Oklahoma City * Phoenix 
Pueblo * Salt Lake City * Wichita » PACIFIC COAST DIVISION—Los Angeles * Oakland * Portland * San 
Francisco * San Leandro * Seattle * Spokane * WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta * Boston 
Buffalo * Chicago * Detroit * New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia * CF&l OFFICE IN CANADA: Montreal 


84 CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES AT: Calgary * Edmonton * Vancouver ° Winnipeg 
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Grumman engineers wanted a lighter, stronger arresting 


hook for carrier-based fighter planes. Improved version 


(right) made of a vanadium-modified steel forging, is an 


example of how... 


Martempering Solved 


Strength Probl 


PROBLEM: Find a hook material 
that can take the 90,000 lb shock 
of stopping a Navy fighter traveling 
more than 180 mph in half a second 
when it lands on a carrier. 
SOLUTION: A _ modified _ steel 
forging (4330 vanadium) martem- 
pered and heat treated to 240,000 
psi tensile. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp., Bethpage, N. Y., says the 
hook is the “best in the business.” 
Added benefits: Lugs on the hook 
points no longer separate or open 
up during landings, and a new con- 
tour (made possible by the stronger 
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em 


metal) eliminates a tendency to 
pick up two arresting cables instead 
of one. 


e Engineers tried many materials 
and processes but almost overlooked 
martempering. 

The hooks previously used were 
welded forgings. A change to a 
casting helped to lighten the part. 
Shortly afterward, Charles Weiz- 
necker, a Grumman engineer, de- 
cided to try a 4330 cast steel hard 
faced with Colmonoy. Tensile 
strength was 95,000 psi—barely 
enough to get by specifications. 


Mr. Weiznecker says: “I deci 
ed to try an approach we all hi 
overlooked as too simple—marter 
pering. It seemed impossible 
heat treat and quench the hoo 
because of the different expansi: 
rates of the hard facing and t 
basis metal.” 

Martempering solved the pro 
lem since quenching is carried o 
in a 525° F salt bath rather th: 
oil at room temperature. The 43. 
castings developed what was th 
considered a phenomenal 180,0 
psi tensile. The switch to a for 
ing increased that to today’s 24 
000 psi. 


° The search is continuing for 
similar solution for a nonmagne 
hook. 

Grumman’s new S2F-3 is an a 
tisubmarine airplane which carr 
a lot of electronic gear. The ho 
must be nonmagnetic to minimi 
interference with magnetic det 
tion equipment. 

Grumman is considering A-2 
with a Metco hardfacing materi 
Hooks are quenched in conventic 
al oil. Problems yet to be solv 
include lowering costs, finding b 
ter production methods, and ad 
tional hardfacing for the hook poii 
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MACHINE TOPICS 


lectric Corp., Pittsburgh, figures 
it must step up its buying of new, 
(imore efficient machine tools. 


At the company’s Machine Tool 
Electrification Forum at Buffalo, 
4G. W. Jernstedt, manager of manu- 
facturing planning, said: “We want 
our divisions to buy more new ma- 
chine tools and other manutfactur- 
fing facilities than they have in the 
past.” Why? 

Mr. Jernstedt says: “41 per cent of 
our machine tools are over ten years 
old, and 16 per cent are over 20. 


_ “If both the machine tool builders 
and the electrical industry were 
jon their toes, we would not have 
‘to manufacture our products with 
‘this amount of old equipment.” 


\e A two-pronged program within 
| the company is aimed at moderniza- 
tion. The key words are “replace” 
/and “retire.” 

Whenever new facilities will show 
}an over-all saving of at least 29 
| per cent on the added investment, 
the replacement is considered justi- 
fiable. The principal difficulty with 
the policy is that, too often, a re- 
placement is considered only as the 
substitution of a new machine for 
an old, but similar one. 


“The best way to get maximum 
savings is to examine the over-all 
method to see if new equipment 
can perform not only the required 
operation but also additional opera- 
tions, and material handling as 
well,” says Mr. Jernstedt. 


As for retirement, facilities are to 
be disposed of when they are not 
required to produce standard vol- 
ume (or anticipated volume in the 
next three years) on a_two-shift 
operation. 
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estinghouse Steps Up 
‘Machine Buying 


iManagement attacks obsolescence with a program that chal- 
jlenges every machine in use. As much as 20 per cent of the 
lequipment in some departments may fail to pass the test 


ANAGEMENT at Westinghouse, 


© Six questions put the old ma- 
chines on the defensive. 

They are: Can this operation be 
done on other machines so we can 
release this machine? Can we make 
a design change to eliminate this 
operation? Should this machine, or 
combination of machines, be re- 
placed with improved or special ma- 
chines? Can we improve the op- 
eration by a change in layout or 
retooling? What number of hours 
will this machine be worked per 
day to meet volume requirements? 
Can we declare this machine sur- 
plus? 

Mr. Jernstedt figures that those 


questions can lead to removal of up 
to 20 per cent of machines in a de- 
partment. 


e Part of the challenge falls on 
the shoulders of machine tool 
builders, says Mr. Jernstedt. 

“The machine tool builder must 
critically question the function that 
his product serves for his customer,” 
he explains. 

What’s needed? For one thing, 
new approaches to old problems. 
Mr. Jernstedt cites: “Machines 
such as the programed, six-spindle 
Burgmaster drill; the new, tape con- 
trolled Kearney & ‘Trecker Mil- 
waukee-Matic, and the Ingersoll 
double table, planer-miller repre- 
sent improvement in methods.” 

Other products he would like to 
see considered: A boring-milling 
machine like the planer-miller; ma- 
chines for cutting with electrons; 
combination machines that would 
double up on welding, or grinding, 
or shearing. 

Also, Mr. Jernstedt asks builders 
to take a hard look at the savings 
potential in inventories, production 
control, material handling, main- 
tenance, supervision, and _ floor 
space. 


THESE DRILL UNITS handle 3600 brake bands an hour for a supplier of brake 


assemblies. 


Setup time was reduced 86 per cent. 


Up to 121 different hole 


patterns can be obtained by moving the individual units left or right, or forward 


and back. 


units can be combined to drill or counterbore. 


A one nut adjustment presets the angle gage on each unit. 


The 
Required depths are maintained 


to 0.0005 in., says Drillunit Inc., Detroit 


Die Shear Line Is Flexible, Accurate 


Electronic control allows sheet length to be changed instantly 


Machine outperforms larger, more expensive equipment, 


and costs little to maintain. 


It’s only 18 ft long, including 


coil holder, roller leveler, cutoff press 


LOOKING for a flexible, accurate, 
high production machine to cut or 
form sheet metal? A die shear line, 
developed by McKay Machine Co., 
Youngstown, may be just what you 
need, 

It takes a fraction of the space 
needed for more expensive cutoff 
machines. It often outperforms 
them, company officials claim. 


@ The machine uncoils, levels, and 
cuts or forms sheet metal in a con- 
tinuous operation. 

An expanding mandrel payoff 
reel feeds 5 ton coils (48 in. wide, 
up to 10 gage) into a roller leveler 
that produces commercially flat 
strip. Secondary leveling isn’t nec- 
essary. 
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A synchronized traveling die- 
holder accelerates to strip speed, 
cuts, and returns to its starting posi- 
tion. If notching or piercing is to 
be done near the shear cut, nec- 
essary tools can be installed with 
the standard cutoff blades. 


e Electronic control offers accuracy, 
flexibility, and volume production. 
A pulse generator, geared to the 
exit pinch rolls of the leveler, drives 
an electronic counter to trigger the 
die acceleration system. Length of 
the cut is preset with pushbuttons 
on the counter. Optional: Auto- 
matic programing, using data proc- 
essing cards, punched paper tape, 
or a series of manual controls for 
selecting lengths and quantities. 


Electronic measurement, with c 
rect readout in inches, keeps she 
lengths within close tolerances. 

Sheets 4 ft or more long can | 
cut at 200 fpm. 

Shorter lengths call for lower str 
speed. 

Volume output is possible wi 
sheets of different sizes becau 
sheet length is changed instantl 
without slowing or stopping tl 
machine. 


¢ The machine’s size, modest ca 
ital investment, and _ simplifi 
maintenance are attractive to use 

The line is only 18 ft long vs. | 
for comparable cutoff equipmer 
Capital outlay: As little as $80,0( 
Uncomplicated alternating curre 
drives and controls and _ relial 
electronic components assure lc 
maintenance cost. 

The machine should find wi 
application in metal fabricati 
plants and warehouses, says McKz 
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Platers 


Nickel platings can be modified into a number of pleasing, 
decorative designs by a slight change in procedure, says 
S. S. Frey, Oakite Products Inc., New York 


 HERE’S a new approach to decor- 


ating metals: Pattern plating. 


Such electrodeposits can be put 
on many metals, including copper, 
brass, and steel. The patterns can 
be over-plated with chromium, cop- 
per, gold, silver, or brass. Deposits 
can be thicker than 0.1 mil, if you 
like. Costs: Little more than reg- 
ular plating. 
e Patterns are developed in a 
nickel bath. 

Proprietary nickel baths or a 
Watts-type bath with a few simple 
additives are satisfactory for a start- 
ing point. If you want to super- 
impose letters or numbers or some 
other designs, you work the metal 
surface before the nickel is de- 
posited. 
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Metal surfaces must be buffed to 
a high luster where the pattern 
is to appear. After degreasing, the 
bare part is treated cathodically in 


a good, inhibited electrocleaner 
(avoid anodic treatment during the 
cleaning). 


There is the usual rinse and acid 
dip in sulfuric and hydrochloric 
acids. After rinsing, parts are placed 
in an alkaline siliceous bath (pH 
10.5 to 11.5). In the bath, parts 
are the anodes. At low current 
densities, only 10 to 25 seconds are 
needed to complete the treatment. 
Agitation seems to be helpful. The 
rest of the procedure follows normal 
nickel plating practice. 

A deposit of 0.1 to 0.3 mil is 
adequate to develop a_ pattern. 
Thicker coats diminish intensity; 


ome Up with Patterns 


Here are the variety of patterns Oakite calls Kraq-O-Lite finishes. Slight variations in 
chemical additives and current densities vary the appearances 


thinner ones won’t always develop 
the patterns adequately. All over- 
platings of gold, copper, and other 
metals must be applied thin and 
bright. Those which can’t stand 
tarnishing or handling should be 
protected with a lacquer. 


Oakite finds that more than 25 
seconds only increases the depth of 
the pattern to a degree which isn’t 
noticeable to the eye. Tests run 
over a wide variety of temperatures 
show that 180° F is best. Tempera- 
tures above and below that figure 
were less desirable because of the 
adverse effect on current densities. 


e Chemical and current controls are 
important to success. 


The preparation of the siliceous 
bath has the greatest effect in pro- 
ducing a suitable film. (Materials 
include sodium and potassium water 
glass, sodium meta- and orthosili- 
cates.) Various combinations have 
been tried together with various 
salts, hydroxides, and phosphoric 
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Better Cleaning means Better 
Socket Screws for You 


These new industrial washing machines wash every Allen product — 
after each processing operation, and before heat treating — to remove 
all abrasives and contaminants. After washing, a vibrating de-chipper 
(shown in the foreground) removes metal particles that may adhere to 
products in process. 

These are among the great many special features in Allen’s new plant 
that assure you of constantly higher quality in socket screws. More 
than ever, you'll find that ALLEN is the “Buy-Word” for socket screws, 
as well as keys, dowel pins, and pipe plugs. 


The scientific design of the cup diameter on ALLEN- 
POINT Set Screws gives greatly increased resist- 
ance to withdrawal torque. You can count on 
Allenpoints to stay tighter longer, under heavy 
strain and vibrations. This dependable performance 
is yours to use at no premium in cost. Available 
in a full range of standard sizes from No. 0 thru 
1”. For samples and more information, ask your 
Industrial Distributor, or write direct to The Allen 
Manufacturing-Company, ‘Hartford 1, Connecticut. 


HEX-SOCKET SCREW: 


acid (the amounts depend on tk 
relative acidity or alkalinity desired 

Control of silicon dioxide is al: 
important. 

Current density affects the kind « 
pattern you get. Great densiti 
make grain sizes larger and dense 

Anions in the conditioner are ur 
desirable, especially those formed b 
chlorides, sulfates, citrates, an 
other organic acids. They have 
tendency to etch the surface ove 
a wide range of current densitie 
usually affecting the nickel platins 

Oakite feels that some work ag 
tation is helpful, but how muc 
has to be determined from expe! 
ience with each batch and. eac 
installation. Current reversal is a 
unknown factor—it helps sometime: 
in other cases, it’s no help at all. 

The anodic film is transparen 
You can’t see it with a microscop 
although it will stick to a rubbe 
stamp. Best guess of compositior 
A form of hydrated silicon dioxid 


° Summing Up — “There is sti 
much to be learned before we ca: 
predict perfect reproduction of 
selected pattern in a nickel electrc 
deposit,” says Mr. Frey. But th 
problems can be solved without to 
much difficulty. Probably ther 
ought to be some attention t 
more sophisticated combinations t 
achieve stability of the silicated solu 
tions. He believes the answer wi 
be found in an alkaline range c 
10.5 to 12.0. 

Another area that needs addi 
tional work: Round surfaces lik 
tubes and radiuses. It can be done 
but patterns aren’t quite as pleasin 
as those deposited on flat surface: 


New Wetting Agent Read 
For Industrial Users 


A new wetting agent (Dowfa 
2Al1) with unusual solubility an 
stability is suitable for industric 
use, says Dow Chemical Co., Mic 
land, Mich. 

It may be used in plating an 
electrolytic cleaning, in vat type a 
kaline and acid cleaners, or as a 
ingredient in polishing and buffin 
compounds. ree 

As an additive, it can reduc 
slurry viscosity, or promote cher 
ical reaction’ where’ wetting out 
important. ‘It’ is'available as a pow 
der, or solution. ney tae 
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THOUSANDS of intricate metal 
parts of any size can be reproduced 


| with a new automated shape cut- 
| ting machine, the Oxweld CM-60. 


It has a co-ordinate drive. 


in any thickness of metal (it’s lim- 
ited only by the torches used). 
Standard models can be equipped 
with ten torches to cut any width 
up to 10 ft. 

The Oxweld CM-60 has a photo- 
electric tracing system that auto- 
matically compensates for kerf width. 
Simple pencil or ink sketches of in- 
tricate shapes and forms can be 
used as guides. The Linde Photo- 
cell Tracer accurately follows the 
sketches (including crossing lines), 
eliminating the need for metal or 
plastic templates, photographic nega- 
tives, or complicated silhouettes. 


Another feature of the machine 


ONE MAN oversees the operation 
of an automatic machine that can 
shear up to 2 in. diameter high 
tensile material two pieces at a time. 
Bars 12 to 50 in. long can be cut 
into billets; scrap ends of the bars 
are disposed of automatically. 

Open bundles of bars are loaded 
on a yard conveyor and transferred 
onto a cross chain magazine. An 
adjustable scraper mechanism 
breaks the bundles down into single 
thicknesses for discharge onto a 
double grooved feed conveyor. Two 
bars feed off the conveyor to a 
length gage which energizes the 
clutch on the shear, starting the cut. 

When the bars are sheared, two 
more bars are discharged to the 
feed conveyor producing 50 pieces 
of cut material a minute. The use 
of an automatic hold-down elimi- 
nates bar kick. Billet deformation 
is minimized by an outboard sup- 
port. 
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The machine can flame cut parts 


is an automatic height adjustment 
control on the motor of each cut- 
ting torch. The unit rides the plate 
in front of the torches and senses 
any deviation in surface levelness. 
Torches are lowered or raised in- 


Automatic Shear Cuts 2 in. Diameter 


As the billets are sheared, hori- 
zontal chains carry them to drop- 


off chutes for deposit into recipro- 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


Shape Cutting Machine Has Unlimited Capacity 


stantly to compensate for the devia- 
tion. 

For more information, write Linde 
Co., division of Union Carbide 
Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New York 
hie Nay: 


Bars 


cating tote boxes and automatically 


stack the pieces. After each tote 
box is filled with evenly stacked 
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First Precision Component 


In the Run...orLast 


An eight unit 
battery of 

%" RA-6 
Acme-Gridleys. 


sustain Exacting 
Tolerances for 


Close-up of rear side of tooling zone showing slotting attachment in the 5th position. 


At IBM’s modern Lexington, Kentucky plant, twenty 
Acme-Gridley 7%’’ six spindle automatics are mass- 
producing the small to miniature parts for their sleek 
new electric typewriter. They help to provide IBM 
with greater sustained accuracy at lower cost than other 
comparable machines. 


The precision components are held to closely controlled 
tolerances of .0005 t.i.r. These limits apply to the last 
piece in the run as well as the first, and consistent 
accuracy is maintained with less machine adjustment 
than ever before realized. Sustaining the closely con- 
trolled tolerances of these parts completely minimizes 
costly rejections during exhaustive quality control checks 
of the completed units. Inspection time is greatly reduced. 


IBM has also found that the wide-open tooling zone 
of their 1%/’ Acme-Gridleys permits much greater lati- 
tude in tooling up for complicated operations performed 
in a single set-up. This, plus the lasting accuracy of 
direct camming and the flexibility of independently 
operated toolslides, makes this newest member of the 
Acme-Gridley family a profitable asset to IBM’s modern 
production line. Write for Bulletin MRA-58. 


Pioneer in 
Circumferential 
Automation 


Acme 


Sales Offices: Newark 2, N.J.; Chicago 6, Ill.; Detroit 27, Mich. 


e A, Breakdown for 
_ Cutoff-Thread 


The National 
Acme Company 
189 E. 131st Street 
Cleveland 8, Ohio 
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material, it is moved forward by 
an empty box which starts filling 
with no interruption of the shear 
cycle. 


For more information, write Hill 
Acme Co., 1201 E. 65th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Overhead Work Platform 


A COMPACT, telescoping work 
platform for overhead spot mainte- 
nance fits inside any normal sized 
elevator or storage closet and rolls 
through doorways. 


About 6 ft long, 6 ft 7 in. high, 
and 28 in. wide, it can be extended 
to reach heights up to 20 ft. Known 
as the Elevator-Size Tallescope, it 


is made of aluminum, rolls with the 
job, and can be quickly assembled 
by one man. 

For more information, write Up- 
Right Scaffolds, 1013 Pardee St., 
Berkeley 10, Calif. 


Attachment Increases 
Drilling Production 


AN ATTACHMENT for adapting 
large multiple-spindle drilling and 
tapping heads to radial drilling ma- 
chines increases production of cum- 
bersome parts. 

The manufacturer has combined 
an air counterbalance and a 360 
degree, ball bearing, swivel attach- 
ment for this purpose. It permits 
the high versatility of the manufac- 
turer’s many sizes of universal joint, 


Conveyor Increases Process Versatility 


WITH the Crown M-P conveyor, 
production costs can be lowered be- 
cause the unit can carry on several 
process jobs simultaneously. You 
can eliminate downtime for change- 
overs and increase the speed and 
scope of processing in plating, ano- 
dizing, painting, and phosphatizing. 

Each carrier can be set for one 
of several cycles by automatic pro- 
gramming or manual settings on a 
control board. Horizontal and 
oblique barrels, and even racks, can 
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operate on the same machine. 

One machine can plate two or 
three different metals. Rack and bar- 
rel work can be plated at two dif- 
ferent voltages on the same unit. 
Work can be plated at four differ- 
ent thicknesses at the same time. 

Carriers can be lifted from less 
than 12 in. up to 12 ft, rotated, and 
tilted during transfer. 

For more information, write 
Crown Rheostat & Supply Co., 1965 
Pratt Blvd., Elk Grove Village, IIl. 


adjustable, multiple spindle, dri 
heads (as well as fixed center) t 
be added to any radial. 

The resulting flexibility provid 
ed in the combination of the radia 
the swivel, and the universal joir 
head is said to afford many cost 
reducing factors in drilling struc 
tural steel, tube sheets, flue sheet: 
condenser sheets, and other outsiz 
parts. 

For more information, writ 
United States Drill Head Co., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Motorized Speed Reduce 
Boosts Machine Capacity 


YOU CAN boost the capacity ¢ 
light-duty, belt-driven machines b 
adding a finger-tip controlled, quicl 
change speed reducer. 

The precision geared, single-un 
type reducer provides extra opera 
ing torque at reduced machin 
speeds on such equipment as dri 
presses, lathes, and boring mill 
The attachment will not overloa 
the machine; it will eliminate th 
danger of stalling or burning o1 
the machine motor. 

The speed reducers bolt direct] 
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L-D PROCESS 
BASIC OXYGEN PROCESS 
OXYGEN STEELMAKING 


Which is which—How do they differ? 


L-D PROCESS in action 


In the rapidly broadening use of 
oxygen in steelmaking, various names 
have been applied ’to differing, and 
even the same, oxygen steel processes. 


To clarify terminology, the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute has as- 
signed the description BASIC OXY- 
GEN PROCESS as the generic term for 
any basic steelmaking process wherein 
oxygen gas above atmospheric concen- 
tration is a dominant factor. The Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute defini- 
tion is “The term ‘basic oxygen steel’ 
is used to define a steel which is con- 
sidered to be the equivalent of basic 
open-hearth steel, and whose residual 
nitrogen content is not in excess of 


0.007 per cent.” 


Specification writing societies in- 
cluding the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials and the American Petro- 
leum Institute have applied the same 
terminology. The American Bureau of 
Shipping has also used the same gen- 
eral terminology with certain added 
qualifications. 


L-D Process Explained 
The L-D PROCESS, for which 


Kaiser Engineers is the exclusive U.S. 
licensor, is one of these BASIC OXY- 
GEN PROCESSES and the one in wid- 
est use today. Of approximately 70 
furnaces operating or building within 
this classification, 62 are the L-D 
PROCESS type. 


(The remaining 8 are rotating ves- 
sel processes which should not be con- 


fused with the L-D PROCESS.) 
L-D PROCESS is the generally ac- 


cepted designation of the process where 
molten pig iron and scrap is subjected 
to high purity oxygen blown vertically 
onto its surface in an upright furnace. 


i 


Charging molten iron 


Charging scrap 


Tapping 


L-D Process Advantages 

Reasons for world-wide preference 
of the L-D PROCESS include faster 
production, better product quality, 
adaptability to a variety of hot metal 
analyses, and the low capital invest- 
ment of about $13 to $15 per annual 
ingot ton vs. $18 for electric furnaces 
and $33 for open-hearths. 


The L-D PROCESS has also been 
termed “Linz-Donau” (Linz on the 
Danube), “Linz-Donawitz,” location 
of the two originating steel plants in 
Austria and “Linzer Dusenverfahren” 
which has been interpreted as “Linz 
Jet Process.” Actually, no special sig- 
nificance is attached today in the U.S. 
to the letters “L-D” other than the fact 
that they specifically identify, in every 
part of the world, the generally pre- 
ferred process for adding new steel- 
making facilities. 


Complete Steel Plant by KE 


Kaiser Engineers designs and builds 
complete L-D PROCESS installations; 
also designs and builds complete steel 
plants including blast furnaces, open- 
hearth and electric furnace installa- 
tions, sinter plants, rolling mills, pipe 
mills, by-products plants, ore bene ficia- 
tion, air pollution control and water 
treatment facilities. 


For complete new-plant or expansion 
service, from process design to start-up 
day, KE offers experience coupled with 
traditional Kaiser ingenuity. The L-D 
PROCESS is an example of KE’s capa- 
bility in the application of new devel- 
opments to the steel industry. 


For full information on L-D PROC- 
ESS or other KE services in steel plant 
design and construction, call or write 


KE at: 
Pittsburgh, 330 Grant St., AT 1-7992 
New York, 300 Park Ave., PL 9-1100 
Oakland, 1924 Broadway, CR 1-2211 


wre KAISER ENGINEERS (°Siriiciss since toa 
\& ENGINEERS Contracting since 1914 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company + Oakland 12, California. New York, Pittsburgh, Washington, D.C., 
4861 Buenos Aires, Calcutta, Montreal, Rio de Janeiro, Sydney, Tokyo 
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to the standard motor mounting 
plate. Gear shift controls for chang- 
ing from high to low machine 
speeds are reached from either side 
of the unit. A solenoid coil hook- 
up provides remote control opera- 
tion. 

For more information, write Pull- 
Gear Co., 25425 Mound Rd., War- 
ren, Mich. 


Punch Press Built 
For Safe Operation 


HANDS of the operator are 
never in danger during the punch- 
ing period on the 8-ton Electro- 
Safe punch press, because he must 
depress two widely separated hand 
controls and hold them until the 
ram reaches the bottom of the 
stroke. He cannot fasten one con- 
trol in the down position. 

A special high-starting torque 
motor which delivers power direct- 
ly to the crankshaft eliminates fly- 
wheel-in-motion and clutching haz- 
ards. In single-trip work, the motor 


goes dead after every cycle to pre- 
vent double tripping. If power fails, 
a heavy duty brake is applied auto- 
matically. Also, the press can be 
stopped by pushbutton at any point 
in the stroke cycle. 

The press can be locked in any 
desired setting—continuous, single, 
inch, or foot control—by authorized 
personnel. Removal of the key pre- 
vents the operator from making im- 
provisations or changes which might 
endanger him or the machine. 

For more information, write 
Kenco Mfg. Co., 5211 Telegraph 
Rd., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


NEW, HEAVY DUTY, 20 HP FEED UNITS are built into this special drilling ma- 


chine. 


Three patterns are drilled by each of the four drill heads. 


The change- 


able patterns are made by removing the nonoperating drills when a casting 


and fixture are changed. 


This feature allows more than one pattern of drilling 


and tapping to be used when designing machinery. The drill heads are mounted 
in the form of a cross, the casting being drilled from four sides simultaneously. 
For more information, write Zagar Inc., 24000 Lakeland Blvd., Cleveland 23, Ohio 
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cotiteratur 


Write directly to the company for a co] 


Chromium Alloying Agent 

Iochrome, a 99.997 per cent pure chron 
ium metal, is described in a four-pas 
bulletin. Chromalloy Corp., 450 Tarr 
town Rd., White Plains, N. Y. 


Material Handling Data 


A report covers handling methods ri 
lated to the production and assemb! 
of truck cranes and other heavy cor 
struction equipment, and tells how tk 
firm cut manhours 50 per cent over metl 
ods previously used. Job Study 193. Tov 
motor Corp., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Gray Iron Buyers’ Guide 

“Directory and Buyers’ Guide,” 75 page 
lists manufacturers of gray iron casting 
and the types and sizes of castings prc 
duced. Gray Iron Founders’ Society Inc 
National City-E. 6th Bldg., Cleveland 1: 
Ohio. 


Indexing Machine Chassis 

An 8-page brochure lists advantages c 
Swanson Series B and C turret type chassi 
for special purpose processing and as 
sembly machines. Swanson-Erie Corp 
814 E. Eighth St., Erie, Pa. 


Speed Reducer Information 

A 28-page bulletin, No. 3100, lists th 
complete line of Falk all-motor and in 
tegral motoreducers. Falk Corp., 300 
W. Canal St., Box 492, Milwaukee 1, Wi: 


Cemented Carbides Catalog 


“Cemented Carbides for Industry” in 
cludes an application selector, speed an 
feed charts, and grade recommendations 
Advertising Dept., Allegheny Ludlum Stee 
Corp., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Concrete Floor Life 

A 24-page bulletin discusses the ad 
vantages of Masterplate “iron clad” con 
crete floors said to last six times longe 
than ordinary floors. No. MP-4d. Maste 
Builders Co., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Rubber Fact Book 

The 24-page Minnesota Rubber Fac 
Book provides buyers and engineers witl 
information on industrial O-rings. It als 
includes specification reference charts 
data about media in which various com 
pounds can be used, and other facts con 
cerning rubber. Minnesota Rubber Co. 
3630 Wooddale Ave., Minneapolis 1lé 
Minn. 


Heat Resistant Finishes 

Sicon, a silicone-base heat resistant fin 
ish, said to be heat stable up to 1000° F., i 
described in a brochure. Midland Indus 
trial Finishes Co., Waukegan, II. 


Surface Finish Control 

A 12-page catalog describes a line o 
Profilometer equipment for measuring sur 
face roughness. Micrometrical Mfg. Co 
345 S. Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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| STEEL! 
Market Outlook 


April 27, 1959 


Steel Production to Continue at Record Level 


LOOK FOR STEEL production to continue at 
last week’s record pace for the remainder of 
the first half. Mills are booked through June 
on most products, and consumers aren’t about to 
cancel what they’ve ordered. 

Last week’s output was the largest in history. 
Steelmakers boosted their operations 1.5 points 
to 95 per cent of capacity and turned out 2,689,- 
000 ingot tons. That’s more than twice as much 
as they made a year ago, when recession-hit 
production bottomed out at 1,270,000 tons. 


SHORT OF CAPACITY—The ingot rate may 
climb slightly higher before the half ends, but 
it probably won’t hit 100 per cent. Reason: 
Capacity production would require the use of 
some high cost, obsolete facilities. Although open 
hearth furnaces are running full, they can pro- 
duce only 86 per cent of the industry’s rated 
tonnage. Electric, basic oxygen, and bessemer 
units make the rest. Since the market for besse- 
mer steels is shrinking, it’s unlikely that the 
idle bessemers will be pressed into service. 


DELAYS AT MINIMUM— Although they’ve had 
to compress a lot of third quarter business into 
the first half (customers who fear a strike want 
their orders shipped before June 30), steelmak- 
ers are keeping their commitments. “For once in 
my life, I can say that we're right on the beam 
and that we expect to stay there,” a sales execu- 
tive remarks. “We started programing our raw 
material in December so that no operational 
problems would prevent us from keeping pace, 
and we’ve been quite successful.” In Chicago, 
carryovers are limited to cold-rolled and galvan- 
ized sheets. Mills near the Ohio-Pennsylvania 
border are three or four weeks late on some items 
because January floods interrupted production. 
In the face of unprecedented demand, they’ve had 
to reduce their order acceptance for the second 
quarter. 


MILLS WARN—Order now—strike or not, it’s 
wise to put orders on the books for the third 
quarter. If there’s a walkout, users who’ve booked 
tonnage will have priority on rolling schedules 
when production resumes. If a strike’s averted, 
third quarter demand may be surprisingly strong 
because of automotive and construction require- 
ments. 

Says Marcus J. Aurelius, administrative vice 
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president of U. S. Steel Corp.: “Assuming that 
a reasonabie settlement can be achieved and that 
there will be no interruption in steel output this 
summer, probably the most dangerous decision 
any steel consumer could make would be to cut 
back sharply on orders in July and August. Steel 
use will be at a seasonal high in these months, 
and it will be the smart buyer who continues 
to purchase steel to meet consumption needs.” 


SERVICE CENTERS GAIN—First quarter sales 
by steel service centers were 15 to 25 per cent 
better than those of the similar period in 1958. 
Business wiil remain strong through the first 
half and may accelerate in June if consumers 
can’t get enough steel from the mills to replenish 
their inventories. Sales are best in the Chicago 
area, where flat-rolled products are in strong 
demand from auto and appliance manufacturers. 
Business in New York and New England remains 
slow. Since the first of the year, distributors 
have boosted their inventories from 3.3 million to 
3.5 million tons. 


WHERE TO FIND MARKETS & PRICES 


News Prices 


Bars, Merchant 160 141 News Prices 
Reinfoccinges 137 mae Ones) ie ciascemis 132 149 
Pig lron=——a 
Boiler Tubes... ... * 2 inoB 133" 148 
Can Shipments 137. ... PUNO os ssaess -++ 159 
Clad. Steel’ ee eee baz aes Teaceeys = 134 141 
Gokowiaee de <i xe Plating Material ... 159 
Prestressed 
i a 49 
Coal Chemicals. ] Say TE Reais 
Charts: = 
P ayes © fiers 
Finished Steel... 139 EO Vue Ie 
Ingot Rate . 138 Producers’ Key. 142 


Scrap Prices. ... 153 R.R. Materials. 160 144 


Comparisons .. ... 139 Refractories .. ... 149 
Contracts Placed 137 ... SCHODIs Manaversicawe 152 154 
Contracts Pend. 138 Semifinished . ... 141 


Electrodes ... ... 149 


Service Centers 135 148 
Fasteners .... ... 144 Sheets: sscicsr. 134 142 
Ferroalloys ... 159 150 Silicon Steel... ... 143 
FIG soon ono KO Stainless Steel. 135 147 
Footnotes .... ... 144 Strip ........ 134 143 
Imported Steel ... 149 Scie’ Se Ed 

Tin Mill Prod.. 135 143 
Ingot Rates .. 138 ... TSE nn) oe 
Metal Powder. ... 149 Tubular Goods. 137 147 
Nonferrous Met. 156 158 Wiley vgeumtn oe iesealAs 


*Current prices were published in the Apr. 20 issue and will 
appear in subsequent issues. 
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ROEM POOR ih Se ge 


A PERFORMANCE BRIEF 


Brawniest of three Trackmobile models, this 
5TM is one of six operating at a leading 
taconite mine. This powerful team handles 
and positions 100 ore-laden cars a day... 
shuttling back and forth over road and rail 
to keep production moving on schedule. Eco- 
nomical and easy to operate, Trackmobile is 
ideal for every switching, spotting and haul- 
ing assignment. 


WUT IRS 


-Trackmobile” sends taconite traveling—fast! 


For the maximum in materials handling efii- 
ciency, look to Whiting Trackmobiles, Cranes 
and 'Trambeam overhead handling systems. 
“Performance Briefs,” the colorful new book- 
let of on-the-job reports shows how Whiting 
equipment helped others solve the problems 
that could be bothering you. Send for 
“Performance Briefs” today . . . Whiting 
Corporation 15643 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 


87 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED’ CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILES; FOUNDRY, RAILROAD, AND SWENSON CHEMICAL EQUIPMEN 
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Behind Woven W 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


DOMESTIC shipments of wire fence 
are off about 12 per cent from a 
year ago, but manufacturers expect 
to do a little more business this year 
than they did in 1958. However, 
they think volume will fall far short 
of producing capacity because of 
rising imports and shrinking con- 
sumption on the nation’s farms. 

Dollar volume estimates for 1959 
range from $43 million (adjusted to 
reflect low prices on imports) to $70 
million. One producer says the 
slightly larger volume expected this 
year (contrasted with 1958's) will 
fall about $6 million under that of 
1957. 


® Imports have been taking an in- 
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ire Fencing Story: 


Net tons 


157,070 
. 358,162 


Net tons 


1OSSee 
1949... 


Net tons 


1958 . 


creasingly larger share of the Ameri- 
can market over the last decade. 

Last year, 39,671 net tons of for- 
eign galvanized fencing wire and 
galvanized wire fencing were 
brought into this country. That was 
an increase of more than 5666 per 
cent over imports of 7 tons a decade 
ago. Also, it was equal to about 16 
per cent of U. S. consumption 
(barbed and twisted wire and wov- 
en wire fence), which amounted to 
250,273 net tons (after exports but 
including imports). Last year’s use 
slid 55 per cent from the whopping 
market take of almost 557,000 tons 
in 1949. 

Shipments of domestic barbed and 
twisted wire in 1958 (56,031 net 


. 39,671 
7 


tons) were off 74 per cent from the 
1949 total (215,047 tons), while the 
movement of woven wire fencing 
(157,070 tons) was down 56 per 
cent from the 1949 total (358,162 


tons). 


e Not only are imports cutting into 
domestic sales, but exports are dis- 


appearing. 
Right after World War II exports 
exceeded 10,000 tons annually, 


amounting to 16,318 tons (woven 
wire fencing) in 1949. Last year, the 
total was only 2499 tons. 
Manufacturers’ efforts to obtain 
relief from the foreign deluge have 
come to naught. Last November, 
several of them initiated a joint ac- 


13] 


tion before the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion under the escape clause provi- 
sions of the General Agreement on 
Trade & Tariffs. Their plea was 
based on the wage differential be- 
tween the U. S. and Western Eu- 
rope and Japan. The petition sought 
relief through tariffs and quotas. 


@ With denial of relief, the prob- 
lems remain unanswered. 

The commission immediately dis- 
missed the application as it applied 
to barbed wire, ruling that Congress 
has historically maintained this item 
on the free list as an aid to the farm- 
er. After formal hearings on nails, 
staples, woven fencing, and fencing 
wire (Mar. 3 through 5), it dis- 
missed the application on those 
products without formal findings. 
Its reason: It had found it. imprac- 
ticable to treat the domestic prod- 
ucts of the producers involved in the 
action as separate industries. 


What:-the producers’ next step will 
be remains to be disclosed. In a suit 
in federal court to force the Tariff 
Commission to hear an escape clause 
proceeding on barbed wire, the court 
ruled the commission must review 
the situation. This may be appealed. 


e There are many types of fencing, 
varying in style and design; each is 
made in many different sizes and 
many different materials, including 


galvanized steel wire, aluminum, 
and copperclad wire. 


Woven fencing is produced on 
specially constructed and’ extremely 
complex machines, from which coils 
of finished fence emerge ready for 
market. Fence is produced in four 
broad categories: 1. Agricultural 
(livestock, field, and poultry): This 
type is also used extensively along 
railroad rights-of-way and _ super- 
highways. 2. Ornamental: The 
bulk of this is used primarily around 
yards and the like. 3. Chain Link: 
Made of spirally formed links, it is 
used largely for factory protection, 
around utilities, airports, cemeteries, 
tennis courts, and in similar applica- 
tions. It is also used along super- 
highways. 4. Barbed Wire: Much of 
it goes to farms and ranches. It’s 
made in a great variety of styles 
and sizes and is also produced on 
fast running, complex machines. 


© Some types of fencing are in bet- 
ter demand than others; the long 
term downtrend in certain lines con- 
tinues. 

The consensus is that demand 
for ornamental and chain link fenc- 
ing is relatively stronger than that 
for other types. Active residential 
requirements, to some extent, re- 
flect the flight to the suburbs. Ris- 
ing vandalism and crime in general 
are stimulating demand for fencing 


FIRST LOAD OF MINNESOTA ORE to be hauled in the 1959 shipping season 
passed through the Soo Locks Apr. 16 in the hold of the Philip R. Clarke of U. S. 


Steel's Pittsburgh Steamship Div. 


Chicago with 15,500 tons of ore. 
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Close behind the leader of the iron ore armada 
were the Cason J. Callaway and the Anderson. 


Each was bound for South 


Note the ice in the canal 


for plant and property protection 
Highway needs are growing in ster 
with modernization of the nation’: 
roads. 

The downtrend in agricultura 
fencing (underway the last sever 
years) continues. But one produce! 
reports increased activity in hog 
fencing because of more favorable 
hog prices in the Midwest and the 
fact imports have not seriously in. 
vaded this area. The manufacture 
says demand for poultry fencing i 
slowest and he finds the Atlantic 
Seaboard the slowest consumptior 
area—the market is being saturatec 
by imports. 

Fencemakers explain the over-al 
downtrend in agricultural require 
ments this way: Farm acreage is in 
creasing, but there are fewer farm: 
and farmers. Mechanized farming i 
exerting an adverse influence on de 
mand; in many areas of the country 
farmers are finding it more desir 
able to increase the size of thei 
fields, which reduces fencing needs 


© Some producers think the down 
trend is leveling out. 

Still, most of them are quick t 
point out that, in light of rising im 
ports, and based on current con 
sumption, the industry appears tc 
have too much capacity. One mak 
er says the industry is shippins 
about 50 per cent of its 1952 anc 
1953 volume. Another holds tha 
1958 domestic shipments indicat 
the tonnage produced was about 2! 
to 30 per cent of the industry’s ca 
pacity. 

As for the immediate market out 
look, manufacturers are not overl; 
optimistic. They say they must hav 
relief from the rising flood of low 
priced foreign competition if thei 
market is to attain stability soon 
Yet many of them think some up 
ward price adjustments may be nec 
essary this year, depending upon th 
outcome of pending labor contrac 
negotiations. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 149 


Lake Superior iron ore is begin 
ning to move down the Great Lakes 
but it'll be a couple weeks before th 
movement is in full swing. Ice i 
hindering traffic. 

Ore supplies along the lower lake 
are considered adequate, but Inlan 
Steel Co. last week commented tha 
the first 1959 shipment of 16,00 
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tons which arrived Apr. 11 via the 
ore carrier Wilfred Sykes from Es- 
canaba, Mich., was sorely needed. 
The company had a record 2,686,000 
tons on its docks at the close of the 
1958 shipping season, had only 397,- 
000 left. Inland had started to 
truck to its blast furnaces some of 
the emergency- 360,000 tons stock- 
piled in East Chicago, Ind. 

The company’s eight blast fur- 
naces are operating at capacity, con- 
suming 18,000 tons of ore daily. 


Blast Furnace Production 
Sets Record During March 


Blast furnace production (7,- 
510,051 net tons of pig iron and 
ferroalloys) set a record in March, 
reports the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. The former monthly rec- 
ord, 7,335,507 tons, was set in De- 
cember, 1956. 

Output in February this year was 
6,192,672 net tons; in March, 1958, 
it was 4,462,740 tons. 

First quarter production amount- 
ed to 19,963,119 tons vs. about 13.4 
million in the corresponding 1958 
period. 


Blast Furnace Production—March, 1959 


(Net tons) 
State March Year to Date 
Massachusetts, New 
KOR Hr wtatels: «| csiere, drat eisixtr 479,571 1,238,752 
Pennsylvania ......... 1,970,598 5,140,816 


Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia 
Kentucky, Tennessee, 


637,680 1,742,573 


Texas icnmiscteawarss:) | wlOO reo 462,107 
PTD ATNIG) Taletettscousrar) sees 418,437 1,120,757 
Ohioy aeeceee eases ere. 1,486,264 13,751,960 
RCE EE Gnas oo ane coo a 875,183. 2,420,989 
HASEY  Ghesedoomsecsoc, USCA TAs G)s 


Michigan, Minnesota 482,826 1,304,063 


Colorado, Utah, 


California 395,406 1,085,306 


Motalmiers sees seen 1,010,003 219;963,118** 


*Includes 48,291 tons of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen. 

**Includes 142,137 tons of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen. 

Data from American Iron & Steel Institute. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 148 


While spotty, demand for mer- 
chant pig iron is increasing. April 
bookings are expected to be the 
largest of any month so far this 
year. Buying is hand-to-mouth to 
maintain consumers’ stocks at a 
steady level. Virtually no buying 
is for inventory since prompt de- 
liveries are available. 

A few foundries have made fairly 
sizable boosts in operations recently 
but claim their order books lack the 
depth they would like. Those 
serving the railroad equipment and 
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automobile industries are especially 
busy, as are those which make cast- 
ings for electric motors going into 
major appliances. But makers of 
heavy castings for the construction 
industry continue to operate at low 
levels. 


The Symington-Gould plant at 
Depew, N. Y., has lifted its pro- 
duction rate from 50 to 65 per cent 
of capacity. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 143 & 144 


Some forward buying of wire and 
wire products is reported and the 
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FLEXIBLE 
COUPLINGS 


ONLY THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


Write for Engineering Catalog 51A 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


mills are fairly well booked up for 
the remainder of this quarter, but 
there are still openings in schedules 
for June shipments in numerous 
items, including bright basic wire. 

Cold heading wire capacity of 
some makers is virtually taken up 
for the quarter. The same is true 
of high carbon spring wire. In New 
England, heat treating is a bottle- 
neck with some makers. 

Prestressed strand is moving ac- 
tively; so is wire and mesh for re- 
inforcing. With the seasonal pick- 
up in highwaywork, pressure for 
steel shipments is increasing. 

Heavier consumption of manu- 


UNDER LOAD and MISALIGNMENT 


OFFER ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


> Freedom from Backlash 
> Torsional Rigidity 
> Free End Float 


>» Smooth Continuous Drive with 
Constant Rotational Velocity 


> Visual Inspection While 
in Operation 


> Original Balance for Life 
> No Lubrication 

> No Wearing Parts 

>» No Maintenance 


facturers’ wire is hampering the 
buildup of consumers’ inventories. 
A midwestern wiremaker reports 
orders have been coming in so fast 
lately that some couldn’t be proc- 
essed for three or four days. It has 
often had higher backlogs, but when 
that condition prevailed, the order 
flow was at a more even rate. 


Merchant wire mills have stepped 
up their schedules from 15 to 18 
turns. Manufacturers’ wire mills 
are on 18 turns for most products, 


20 in some instances. By the end 
of June, shipments are expected to 
be not more than one week behind. 
Consumers seem to be aiming for 
inventories ranging 30 to 90 days. 
Wire volume is expected to show 


a gain of 5 to 7 per cent this year 
over that in 1958. 

With the opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, a bulge in receipts of 
imported merchant wire products 
is anticipated (chiefly nails, barbed 
wire, and fence). 


No matter which J7A/(9¢/ you like—you can buy it in 


WicroKold? QUALITY STAINLESS STEEL 


2D_-a silvery white, but non-lustrous, 
surface produced by annealing and pick- 
ling cold reduced material. Steel sheets & 
strip in this condition are most ductile 
and the surface holds lubricant well for 
severe drawing operations. 


2B-steel in the 2D condition which is 
subsequently rolled on a “skin pass” or 
temper mill. The surface acquires a bright 
finish from the polished rolls. This surface as 2B, 
is somewhat more dense and hard than, 
2D and is a better starting surface for 


No. 3-—this surface is made by grind- 
ing 2B steel with a No. 100 abrasive. This 
surface is smooth but not as reflective 


later finishing and buffing operations, 


No. 4-—A finer finish than No. 3 made 
by grinding 2B steel with a No. 150 abra- 
sive. Like No. 3, this surface is easily 
blended with hand grinders after form- 
ing, drawing or welding. 


No. 7—Good reflectivity and brilliance 
made by polishing a No. 4 surface with a 
No. 400 abrasive. This semi-mirror finish 
must be protected during fabrication by 
adhesive paper or strippable plastics lest 


BRIGHT-a~ highly refective surface 
made by cold reducing with highly pol- 
ished, glass-hard rolls. This finish is only 
available in Type 430 stainless. ~ 


the finish be marred beyond repair. 


These are our standard surface finishes that 
are regularly supplied in all stainless grades 
(including 18-8 chrome-nickel and 430 
straight chromium), with the exception of 
430 Bright which is Type 430 exclusively. 

These finishes are regularly supplied 
in sheet and coil form in widths up. to 
48 inches. 

Since No. 3, 4, 7 and 430 Bright are 
smooth reflective surfaces, they are not rec- 
ommended for severe drawing without 
special precautions as the mill finish may 
be marred. Applications such as dairy ma- 


WASHINGTON STEEL 


42-0 Woodland Avenue 
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CORPORATION 


Washington, Pennsylvania 


chinery, kitchen and restaurant equipment 
and architectural decorative work require 
only local forming, so these highly polished 
surfaces are not greatly disturbed. All mill 
polished sheets are carefully packed to avoid 
handling imperfections. Protective adhesive 
paper can be specified by the buyer when 
needed. 

For specific information on recommended 
surface characteristics for a particular stain- 
less steel sheet and strip application, address 
your request to our Product Development 
Department. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 141 


Platemakers’ second quarter sched 
ules are virtually filled on all majo 
grades—sheared, strip-plate, an 
universal. Some report increasin: 
demand for July shipments; con 
sumers indicate they can use th 
tonnage if there isn’t a strike; an 
if there is, the commitments wil 
enhance their position for deliverie 
once the mills resume production. 

Some slackening in shipbuildin 
requirements is noted, but seller 
say it is being taken up by large 
orders for freight cars. A Texa 
mill says the demand for plates i 
setting the pace for other product: 
merchant bars and structurals ru 
second and third. Mill executive 
do not anticipate any cancellation 
if a strike is averted. 


Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 142 & 143 


Except possibly for  electrica 
sheets, producers of the light, flat 
rolled products are sold out for thi 
quarter. Also, they are in receip 
of substantial orders for July ship 
ment. 

Reason for continued active order 
ing: Most consumers are chewin 
up more tonnage than they ha 
anticipated earlier this year; they’v 
not been able to build inventorie 
as readily as they had _ hopec 
Some are ordering to assure quic 
deliveries upon resumption of opera 
tions after a strike. Should a walk 
out be averted, they figure the 
can use the tonnage over the sur 
mer anyhow. 

Mills that were flooded with o1 
ders this spring have had a har 
time keeping up with deliverie 
One Pittsburgh producer is thre 
to four weeks behind and has ha 
to reduce second quarter accep 


ances. But at most mills, shiy 
ping delays don’t exceed thre 
weeks. 


Few cancellations have been r 
ceived; few are expected. Consum] 
tion is still picking up; cutting bac 
orders wouldn’t make sense. 
midwest producer is being presse 
for more steel by 80 per cent « 
his customers. 

Autobuilders and their supplie 
are the most active consumer 
Demand for galvanized sheets 
described by some suppliers as “‘te 
rific.’ Corrugated sheets are mo 
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ing in heavy volume, and no sign 


of slackening is noted. Some new 


uses for galvanized have been 


opened up in the home appliance 
field. 


Republic Steel Gorp. has issued a 


‘revised extra book on electro paint- 


lok, electric zincbond, and electro 


| flashcote sheets. “The new card, ef- 
| fective Apr. 8, supersedes one in ef- 


fect since Feb. 6, 1957. Changes ap- 


| ply on size extras, packaging, and 


loading. 


Distributors ... 


Prices, Page 148 


Steel service centers report busi- 
ness this month a little better than 
it was in March. Hot rolled prod- 
ucts and cold rolled sheets are in 
best demand. 

Distributors are disappointed that 
they have not been the recipients 
of a larger portion of the heavy 


_ business placed by consumers. Most 
of it went to the mills. 
_ orders have been placed in anticipa- 


Bulk of 


tion of a possible strike this summer, 
rather than to cover immediate 
needs. 

Most distributors expect a sub- 
stantial improvement in their busi- 
ness the next couple of months. 
This optimism is based largely on 
the fact mill books are full on most 
products for delivery through June. 


Stainless Steel... 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 147 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
announced lower prices on stainless 
steel rerolling billets, effective Apr. 
16. The new schedule shows reduc- 
tions range from 2.75 cents per 
pound on the 410 grade to 4.25 
cents on types 310 and 317: 


AISI PRICES Reductions 
TYPES Cents Per Lb Cents Per Lb 
201 Pas NU conn ctoe Doe 3.00 
202 28.25 3.25 
S100) soa da domcraod 26 00 3.00 
Sky > GSe Gnamamena 29.50 3.25 
302B SOLD wetetetay ers clarencrene 3.25 
OA sence ete sie severe SHIPS Fae dip Ged000.0 3.25 
305. SA Omrehere ovens eects iofane 3.50 
308 36.25 3.50 
309 47.50 3.75 
3098S Ol Zev meinis dels ieiettta zal fete 
310 FF OUB Ollearel dareiinyerersiayere 4.25 
SN Gatna stocsleadinge sre by 47.50 3.75 
317 PS OQiee scree er cisders, (3 4.25 
CE CR an ceouerapcect=3 COLTIS" Go meododt Gog jar 
co Lame teNewans ie: tics aous 38.00 3.50 
348 50.25: sens 
ASO) OR Cateyite ne foueienerecz 19.50 2.75 
AD Ope ate tetarsys spacer’ 31.50 3.25 
AAD 68 cM Ota DOs ie eicuare:atwie 6 ei'eizn eis 


Republic also issued a_ revised 
sheet showing changes in its pack- 
aging charges. Consumers buying 
steel on skids or platforms should be 
familiar with transportation charges 
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for hauling the different types of 
skids. When a skid is paper 
wrapped or covered, freight is as- 
sessed on the net weight of the 
steel, plus the weight of the lid or 
top if specified covered. If a skid is 
specified with top, side, and end pro- 
tection of wood or hardboard, the 
freight is charged on the gross 
weight of the package; transporta- 
tion companies consider such pack- 
aging to be a box. 

Producers are almost sold out for 
this quarter on flat-rolled stainless 


products. Some say they could sell 
twice as much tonnage as they'll be 
able to make between now and 


July 1. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 143 


Tin lines are running at capacity, 
and producers are predicting a rec- 
ord first half production. They’re 
shipping heavily from inventory and 
current production as the canmak- 
ers step up their releases. 


Gameo acc) Gat Reis 


equipment and trimmers save you money. 


Saves operating time and increases 


production. A single operator can quickly feed 


gauges up to %2” thick with Stamco 


electrically and hydraulically operated coil 


strippers and unwind equipment. 


Grameo, 


New Bremen, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Slitting and Coiling Lines @ Cut-To-Length Lines @ Flying Shear Lines © Power Squaring 
Shears @ Automatic Resquaring @ Corrugating, Culvert and Steel Mill Equipment 


This is a picture of 


It’s nothing you can use in your plant tomorrow — or even next year. 
But Allis-Chalmers is working on it now to meet the needs of industry 
in the future. 


Fundamental research of materials, processes and equipment 
is an important part of the A-C contribution to industry. This enables 
product design engineers to make existing products even better, to 
create a continuous flow of new equipment, to help industry achieve 
new efficiencies and economies. 


Research and development are only two reasons why A-C 
is recognized as a leader in supplying both electrical and mechanical 
equipment for industry. Single-source availability of “teamed” equip- 
ment, maximum engineering help and outstanding service facilities 
are others. 


Talk to your A-C representative or distributor soon about your require- 
ments. Or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


a new 
produc 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


A-1004-GI 


THIS high temperature, high pressure experi- 
mental apparatus is used to induce changes in 
existing materials, to produce new materials. 
From such experiments come new equipment 
efficiencies and economies. 


Some consumers expect to have 
90-day stockpiles by June 30, but 
others have been so busy they’ve 
been unable to increase their in- 
ventories. 

Trafficmen at Pittsburgh are hav- 
ing a hard time getting the special- 
ized rail equipment and barges they 
need. : 


Metal Can Shipments Off 


Shipments of metal cans in Feb- 
ruary totaled 304,202 net tons, re- 
ports the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. The January total was 
314,161 tons. In February, 1958, 
the figure was 306,350 tons. The 
cumulative total for the first two 
months of this year was 618,363 
tons vs. 630,489 in the like 1958 
period. 


The movement of fruit and vege- 
table cans in February was 71,876 
net tons vs. 71,981 in January, and 
79,692 in February a year ago. Ship- 
ments in the first two months 
amounted to 143,857 tons vs. 159,- 
824 in the same period last year. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 142 


Seasonal pickup in demand for 
reinforcing steel is resulting in 
heavier mill backlogs. That applies 
not only to re-bars but to wire mesh, 
both items being in favor for high- 
way construction. 

Pending tonnages include 33,000 
tons of bars for the Wanapum Dam 
on the Columbia River, bids May 15. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 147 


Demand for continuous buttweld 
pipe is up considerably. Some mak- 
ers report more orders on hand than 
at this time a year ago. Pipe sup- 
ply houses are replenishing their 
stocks, anticipating an active de- 
mand for gas and water line pipe 
over coming months. 

Oil country goods are moving ac- 
tively. Some of the improvement 
in buying is attributed to recently 
imposed oil import quotas. 

Texas has set its oil production 
allowable on a 12-day schedule for 
May. It was 11 days in April. The 
daily allowable will be increased 
106,906 barrels to 3,152,765. 

Record-breaking drilling opera- 
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tions in the U. S. are reported by STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


Hughes Tool Co., Houston. Dur- STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


ing the second week of April, 2057 


3000 tons, two powerplants, New York State 


rotary rigs were in operation, an in- Power Authority, Niagara County, New York, 
3 to American Bridge Div., U. S. Steel Corp., 

crease of 20 over the preceding Pitteoureh, 
week, During the like period of 2500 tons, state highway bridges, Fulton-Clay- 
ton Counties, Georgia, to Nashville Bridge 
1958, the count was 1895. Co., Nashville, Tenn.; H. M. Pafford Jr., 


Waycross, Ga., general contractor. 
1700 __—sittons, state bridgework, Waterville, 


Structural Shapes ... Maine, 


to Bancroft-Martin, Bath, Maine. 


1000 tons, eight state highway structures, 


Pri 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 141 see 


Time is running out for fabri- 


William-Fairfax Counties, Va., to 


Montague-Betts Co., Lynchburg, Va.; Guy 
H. Lewis & Son, McLean, Va., general 
contractor; reinforcing bars to same shop. 


cators to get additional tonnage on 1000 tons, Warren High School, Indianapolis, 

il b rh f li 5 to Hugh J. Baker Co., Indianapolis; F. A. 
ml ooks for de Ivery this quarter. Wilhelm Construction Co., Indianapolis, gen- 
So the threat of a steel strike is no eral contractor. 


longer stimulating demand to any 


marked extent. | COVERED HOT TOP BRICK 


Business is off in some directions, 
especially private construction. But —IN 
delivery promises of fabricators are 
more extended than they were 
earlier this year. 

Sellers of plain material are 
booked virtually full for this quar- 
ter. Where mill tonnage is needed | 
for a sizable project, late August or | 
early September seems about the 
best delivery that can be obtained. 

Fabricators’ backlogs are heavier. 


GOT MOLD PLUGS 


EUREKA 


In some cases, low prices on fabri- | FIRE BRICK WORKS 


cated steel make them hesitant MT. 
about estimating new work. 


BRADDOCK, FAYETTE CO., PA. 


DUNBAR, PA. BR-7-4213 


per 


forated 


materials 


a perfect medium of 


with functional or 
decorative uses 


Harrington & King can perforate the proper 
design, pattern and open area in practically 
any metallic or non-metallic material avail- 
able in coils, sheets or plates—from foil-thin 
to1” thick. Specify H&K perforated materials 
on your next job. 

Write for General Catalog No. 75, Today! 


™ Jarrington & 


PERFORATING CO. 


| Yellow Pages’ | 
Chicago Office and Warehouse ° New York Office and Warehouse lee a J 


5627 Fillmore Street 118 Liberty 


AIR 


SOUND 


FLUID 


or just for their in- 
herent aesthetic qualities, H&K 
perforated metals can serve you 


e —— 
ING  (uivitan 
INC. | oat | 


ee 


Street NE “Visted Under 


Chicago 44, Illinois New York, New York qeederated ae 
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800 tons, four state bridges, including multiple 
span beam structures and two Single span 
riveted deck plate girders, interstate route 
93, Ammonoosuc River, and over Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Littleton, N. H., to Phoenix 
Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa.; Landers & 
Griffin Inc., Portsmouth, N. H., general 
contractor. 

640 tons, launching buildings and facilities, 
near Warren AIB, Cheyenne, Wyo., to 
Hammond-Wyoming Co. Inc., Casper, Wyo.; 
Blount Bros. Construction Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., general contractor. 

530 tons, foundations, Prudential Tower Cen- 
ter, Boston, to Groisser & Schlager Iron 
Works, Somerville, Wash.; George A. Fuller 
Co., Boston, general contractor; 29,000 tons, 
main tower superstructure, to American 
Bridge Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

500 tons, auditorium - coliseum, Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Lloyd E. Jones Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Johnson & Galyon, Knoxville, general 
contractor. 

360 tons, General Stores Supply Office, Navy, 
Philadelphia, to Meldon Steel Co. Inc., 
Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 

300 tons, Advanced Electronic Laboratory, 
General Electric Co., Ithaca, N. Y., through 
Walter Kidde, engineer, to Ingalls Iron 
Works, Birmingham. 

290 tons, angles, General Stores Supply Office, 
Navy, Philadelphia, to Phoenix Steel Corp., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

290 tons, 14 story Westward Hotel, Anchorage, 
Alaska, to Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle; 
J. B. Warrack Construction Co., Seattle, 
general contractor. 

270 tons, General Stores Supply Office, Navy, 
Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

235 tons, angles, General Stores Supply Office, 
Navy, Philadelphia, to Oregon Steel Mills 
Div., Gilmore Steel Corp., Portland, Oreg. 


210 tons, two 3-span composite wide flange 
beam bridges, Middlesex, Vt., to Vermont 
Structural Steel Corp., Burlington, Vt.; 


Rowe Construction Co., Malden, Mass., gen- 
eral contractor. 

200 tons, shapes and bars, school and syna- 
gogue, Temple Mishkan Israel, Hamden, 
Conn., to Luria Engineering Co., New York 
(structurals), and Fox Steel Co., Orange, 
Conn. (reinforcing); Mariani Construction 
Co., New Haven, Conn., general contractor, 

170 tons, A. J. Wendler Jr. High School, 
Anchorage, Alaska, to Isaacson Iron Works, 


Seattle; J. B. Warrack Construction Co., 
general contractor, low at $1,932,000. 
155 tons, angles, carbon, grade M, General 


Stores Supply Office, Navy, Philadelphia. to 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp., Washington, D. C. 

100 tons, including 80 tons for Methodist Col- 
lege, Alaska, and miscellaneous, to United 
Iron Works, Seattle. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


2500 tons, reception building, Bronx State 
Hospital, bids Apr. 22; medical and surgical 


building for this hospital was placed with 
the Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, 
Pa., and involved 3000 tons instead of 1200 
as previously reported. 


1200 tons, laundry and city hospitals, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., J. P. Carlin, New York, low 
on the general contract. 
1125 tons, three radar towers; bids May 5, 


U. S. Engineer, Seattle; fabricate and de- 
liver to railheads, Baker and Mt. Hebo, 
Oreg., and Cottonwood, Idaho, by Aug. 1, 
1959. 

680 tons, two steel truss state highway spans, 
Yakima County, Washington; bids to Olym- 
pia, Wash., Apr. 28. 

525 tons, three steel bridges, Methuen, Mass.; 
M. DeMatteo Construction Co., Quincy, 
Mass., general contractor. 

375 tons, radar tower, Brunswick (Maine) Air 
Base; bids to U. S. Engineer, Waltham, 
Mass.; also, 650 tons, steel sheet piling. 

235 tons, three stringer composite beam 
bridges, Medford-Stoneham, Mass.; bids Apr. 
22, Boston; also 100 tons, reinforcing bars. 

200 tons, three-span rolled beam bridge, Litch- 
field-Harwinton, Conn. 


200 tons or more, switchyard structures, al- 
ternative figures for steel and aluminum; 
ten bids submitted to Chelan County P.U.D., 
Wenatchee, Wash., for Rocky Reach power 
project; referred to Stone & Webster, en- 
gineer for analysis. 

120 tons, General Stores Supply Office, Navy, 
Philadelphia, tee sections; bids Apr. 21. 
100 tons or more, two railroad overpasses, 
Silver Bow County, Mont.; lump sum bids 
for structurals, to Highway Commission, 

Helena, Mont., Apr. 22. 

100 tons or more, addition to Pacific North- 
west Airlines hangar, Seattle-Tacoma air- 
port; bids to Diamond Corp., Portland, 
Oreg., May 15. 

100 tons or more, intake gates and hoists, Ice 
Harbor power project; bids postponed to 
Apr. 29 (from Apr. 14), to U. S, Engineer, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


2825 tons, south approach, Seattle freeway, to 
Mercer Steel Co., Seattle; S. S. Mullen Inc., 
Seattle, general contractor, low at $2,479,212. 

2700 tons, Markland locks and dam, Gallatin, 
Ohio River, to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; 
J. A. Jones Co., Charlotte, N. C., general 
contractor. 

1445 tons, building, St. Agnes Hospital, Balti- 
more, to Dietrich Bros. Inc., Baltimore; 
Consolidated Engineering Co. Ince., Balti- 
more, general contractor; structurals to the 
same shop. 

1350 tons, launching buildings and facilities, 
near Warren AFB, Cheyenne, Wyo., to Colo- 
rado Builders Supply Co., Denver; Blount 
Bros. Construction Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
general contractor. 

1050 tons, state highway bridges, Fulton-Clay- 


ton Counties, Georgia, to Southern Stee 
Products Co., Atlanta; H. M. Pafford Jr. 
Waycross, Ga., general contractor. 


685 tons, 17 story apartment building, Beacor 
Street, Boston, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Sor 
Ine., Boston; Turner Construction Co., Bos: 
ton, general contractor, 


450 tons, dairy products distributing plant, 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Agawan, Mass., t 
Scherer Steel Co., East Hartford, Conn. 
Daniel O’Connell’s Sons Construction Co.., 
Holyoke, Mass., general contractor. 

220 tons, drama center, Harvard-Radcliffe. 
Cambridge, Mass., to Northern Steel Inc., 
Boston; George A. Fuller Co., Boston, gen- 
eral. contractor. : 

200 tons, auditorium - coliseum, Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Lloyd E. Jones Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Johnson & Galyon, Knoxville, gen- 
eral contractor. 

200 tons, Westward Hotel, Anchorage, Alaska, 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
Seattle; Warrack Construction Co., Seattle, 
general contractor. 

130 tons, Washington State highway span, 
King County, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle; Troy T. Burnham, 
Seattle, general contractor, low at $101,846. 

115 tons, Warren High School, Indianapolis, 
to Holliday Steel Div., Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Indianapolis; F. A. Wilhelm 
Construction Co., Indianapolis, general con- 
tractor. 

105 tons, two 3-span composite wide flange 
bridges, Middlesex, Vt., to Vermont Struc- 
tural Steel Corp., Burlington, Vt.; Rowe 
Construction Co., Malden, Mass., general 
contractor. 

87 tons, Forest Service laboratory, Missoula, 
Mont., to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle. 


PLATES... 


PLATES PLACED 


1000 tons or more, 21,000 linear feet, 30-in. 
steel pipe (caissons) foundations, Tower 
Building, Prudential Center, Boston, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

375 tons, alloy, high tensile, Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Div., Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., for General Stores Supply 
Office, Navy, Philadelphia; also, 295 tons 
of hot-rolled sheets to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., and 250 tons to Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

300 tons, launching facilities, near Warren 
AFB, Cheyenne, Wyo., to Hammond-Wyoming 


Co. Inc., Casper, Wyo.; Blount Bros. Con- 
struction Co., Montgomery, Ala., general 
contractor. 

205 tons, alloy, high tensile, General Stores 


Supply Office, Navy, Philadelphia, to Hunt- 
erspoint Steel Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
also, 120 tons of sheet steel to same dis- 
tributor, and 150 tons of sheets to Leifer 
Bros. Steel Co. Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


VA { if im %o 
Week Ended Same Week CAP. Ce a ae in See CAP: 
Apr.26 Change 1958 1957 100 Sh 

Pittsburgh ....... 96 SPS Pe 0) rs 
Chicason PI .2 ae 96 + 0.5* 53.5 87 
Master! (is ac)eecie (96 + 4 48 96 90 90 
Youngstown ...... 94 0 44 90 
Wheeling ......... 95 + 1 57 94 
Cleveland ........ 98 + 1.5* 29.5 86.5 Be i oe 
Buffalo 102.5 — 1.5 36.5 92.5 Spek lat 
Birmingham ...... 93 — 1.5 54 95.5 70 77 14 70 
Cincinnath theres 96.5 — 2* 29 65 peta 
Sth DOuiss acca 105.5 +11* 56.5 94 (1 iia 
Detroit 1005 + 1* 13.5 96.5 oo) E ? — eo 
Western 0.1 4 el 67 103 (eee pe ee “a Leer 

National Rate .. 95 feel Senay, 90 50 { meee +#——+ - 50 
INGOT PRODUCTION# ne eHlies 40 

Week Ended Week Month Year 
Apr. 26 Ago Ago Ago 30 I 

TINGE tessa LOTOP 165.4 163.8 79.1 COPYRIGHT 1959 1959 sa 

(1947-49—100) STEEL 1958 =e 
NET TONS > 2,08 27O0G 2,631 1,270 PO) |= —- = 20 

(In thousands) 
a 1 ae 

*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. : we 

+Estimated. tAmerican Iron & Steel Institute. ial | 

Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,831,331 in ° TIGL aROVSLTEGH i) 
1959. 2,699,173 in 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957. JAN. | FEB.| MAR. | APR.| MAY | JUNE | yuLy | AUG. |SePT.| ocT.| Nov. | DEG. 
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STEEL 


Price Indexes and Composites 
SARAP AMAA RAA mr 
FINISHED STEEL PRICE 


(Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
(1947-49=100) 


4 
t 


- — 


Leese By Weeks 


j 
eee 
| 
| 


JUNE | yuLy | Aus. 


JAN. | FEB.| MAR. | APR. 


Month Ago 


186.7 


1956 


Week Ago 


186.7 


March Avg. 


186.7 


Year Ago 


181.6 


Apr 21, 1959 


186.7 


AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Week Ended Apr. 21 


Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units 
are 100 lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete 
description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- 


plicable to them, write to STEEL. 


Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) 

Tubing, Mechanical, Car- 
bon (100 ft) 

Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 
less, 304 (100 ft) . 205.608 

Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 
lb (95 lb base box) 

Tin Plate, Electrolytic, 


51.200 


10.100 


Black Plate, Canmaking 
Quality (95 lb base box) 
Wire, Drawn, Carbon 
Wire, Drawn, Stainless, 
430 (1b) 
Bale Ties (bundles) 
Nails. Wire. 84 Common. 
Wire, Barbed(80-rod spool) 
Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 


0.25 lb (95 lb base box) 


8.800 


Rails, Standard No. 1... 
Rails, Light, 40 lb 
Tie Plates 


Axles, Railway 

Wheels, Freight Car, 
in. (per wheel) 

Plates, Carbon 

Structural Shapes 

Bars, Tool Steel, 
(Ib) 

Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil 
Hardening Die (lb).... 

Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. 
Alloy, High Speed, W Strip, H.R., Carbon ... 
6.75, Cr 4.5, V 2.1, Mo Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 
5.5, C 0.060 (Ib) ..... : LE) eras 

Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., Pipe, Galv., “Buttweld (100 
Alloy, High Speed, W18, ft sifei'ters 
Crea VAL CID) hiv utes 


$5.825 Bars, Reinforcing 

Bars, C.F., Carbon 

Bars, C.F., Alloy 

Bars, C.F., Stainless, 
CEOS soos AST 

Sheets, ree ‘Carbon 

Sheets, C.R., Carbon 

Sheets, Galvanized 

Sheets, C.R., Stainless, 302 
(ib) 

Sheets, Electrical 

Scrip Cols, WCarbon. a. a 

Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 
(ib) 


STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 


April 22 
1959 


Index (1935-39 avg=100) .. 247.82 
Index in cents per lb ...... 6.713 


302 


Week 
Ago 


247.82 


6.713 
Carbon 


STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 


Finished Steel, NT - $149.96 $149.96 
No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT. 66.49 66.49 
Basic Pig Iron, GT 65.99 65.99 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT... 67.27 67.27 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT 34.67 34.67 


$149.96 
66.49 
65.99 
67.27 
39.33 


$145.42 
66.49 
65.99 
67.27 
32.83 


$113.70 
56.54 
56.04 
57.27 


26. 
Pipe, Line “(100 ft) O00 eae 
Bars, H.R., Alloy Casing, Oil Well, Carbon 
Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 (100 ft) 

(Ib) F Casing, Oil Well, 
Bars, H.R., Carbon CLOOMLE) Pe cieleversnce ss 


*For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. +Not com- 
parable with previous quotation. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as other wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


April 22 
1959 


Week 

Ago 
5.675 
5.675 
5.975 
7.65" 


5.50 
5.50 
5.77 


5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 


5.10 
5.10 
6.275 
6.275 
6.275 
6.875 


5.10 
5.10 
7.425 
7.425 
7.425 
8.00 
8.95 


$10.65 


Month 
Ago 
5.675 
5.675 
5.975 
7.65" 
5.50 
5.50 
5.77 


5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 


5.10 
5.10 
6.275 6.05 
6.275 6.05 
6.275 6.05-6.15 
6.875 6.60 


5.10 4.925 
5.10 4.925 
7.425 7.15 
7.425 7.15 
7.425 7.25 
8.00 7.65 
8.95 8.95 
$10.65 $10.30 


5 Yr 
Ago 
4.15 
4.15 
4.405 
5.20 


4.10 
4.10 
4.38 


4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
3.925 
3.925 
4.775 
4.775 
4.975 
5.275 
4.425 
3.925 
5.45 
5.70 
5.65 
5.525 
6.55 


$8.95 


Year 
Ago 
5.425 
5.425 
5.725 
7.30% 
5.275 
5.275 
5.545 


5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 


4.925 
4.925 


Week 
Ago 


$67.00 
66.00 
70.41 
66.50 
66.50 
70.91 
62.50 
70.20 
66.50 
66.50 
245.00 


FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh 5.675 
Bars, H.R., Chicago 5.675 
Bars, H.R., deld., Philadelphia 5.975 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgn 7.65" 


Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh ... 5.50 
Shapes, Std., Chicago ...... 5.50 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia. Ossett 


Plates, Pittsburgh 5.30 
Plates, Chicago 5.30 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. .. 5.30 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 5.30 
Plates, Claymont. Del. 5.30 


Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 5.10 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago 5.10 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 6 275 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago 6.275 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit 5 6.275 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh 6.875 


Strip, Pittsburgh .. 5.10 
Strip, Chicago 5.10 
Strip, Pittsburgh .... 7.425 
Strip, Chicago 7.425 
Strip, .R., Detroit 7.425 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh ... 8.00 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 8.95 


Tin plate(1.50 lb)box, Pitts. $10.65 


Month 
Ago 
$67.00 
66.00 
70.41 
66.50 
66.50 
70.91 
62.50 
70.20 
66.50 
66.50 
245.00 


5 Yr 
Ago 
$57.00 
56.00 
59.66 
56.50 
56.50 
60.16 
52.88 
60.43 
56.50 
56.50 
200.00 


Year 
Ago 


$67.00 
66.00 
70.41 
66.50 
66.50 
70.91 
62.50 
70.20 
66.50 
66.50 
245.00 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Bessemer, Pitts. 
Basic, Valley 
Basic, deld., Phila. 

. 2 Fdry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 

2 Fdry, Chicago 

. 2 Fdry, deld., Phila. 

. 2 Fdry, Birm. 

. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 
Maleable, Valley 
Malleable, Chicago ........ 
Ferromanganese, net tony .. 


April 22 
195! 


70.20 
66.50 
66.50 
245.00 


+74-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 


$36.50 $32.50 
33.50 36.00 
34.00 30.00 
39.50 32.50 
36.00 29.50 
34.50 26.50 
57.50 52.00 
46.50 38.50 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $36.50 

. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa... 33.50 

1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 34,00 

. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 37.50 

. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 35.00 

1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 34.50 

Rails, Rerolling, Chicago ... 57.50 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago 


$38.50 
38.00 
41.50 
43.50 
39.50 
39.50 
62.50 
*Including 0.35c for special quality. 48.50 
COKE, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. 
Oven, Fdry., Milwaukee 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) $99.50 
Wire rods -%” Pitts. 6.40 


- $15.00 
18.25 
32.00 


$15.00 
18.25 


99.50 
$ 32.00 


6.40 


$99.50 
6.40 


$96.00 
6.15 


$75.50 
4.525 


April 27, 1959 


STEE 


Steel Prices 
SEMIFINISHED 


INGOTS, Carbon, Forging inn 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .» $76 


INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 


Detroit S41 =n S8e 00 
Economy,Pa. Bi4 -82.00 
marrell,Pa. S3 ... ‘ . .82.00 
Lowellville,O. S3 ......82.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 vy. 82.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 . 82.00 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . 82.00 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 


_ Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...$82.00 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ...... 80.00 
Buffalo R2 .... .. .80.00 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ......80.00 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ........80.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......80.00 

_Fontana,Calif. K1 . 90.50 

~ Gary,Ind. U5 ani<in es SOLOO: 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....80.00 

| Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..80.00 

-Munhall,Pa. U5 ......80.00 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 . .80.00 


S.Chicago,Ill. R2, US ..80.00 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....80.00 
Sterling,Ill. N15 . .80.00 
Youngstown R2 . .80.00 


Carbon, Forging (NT) 


Bessemer,Pa. U5 - -$99.50 
Buffalo R2 .... -» .99.50 
mecanton,O..R2 ........102 00 
Clairton,Pa. U5 . .99.50 


Conshohocken,Pa. ‘A3. - 104.50 


Mnsley,Ala. T2 ........99.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . .99.50 
marrell,Pa. S3 ........99.50 
~Fontana,Calif. K1 ....109.00 
Gary,lnd (U5, 3)......0.99:50 
Geneva,Utah Cll ....99.50 
Miouston S5 ........104.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 99.50 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. .99.50 


LosAngeles B3 . .109.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 99.50 
Wa Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 99.50 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 99.50 
Seattle B3 109.00 
Sharon,Pa. S3 99.50 


$.Chicago R2, U5, W14.99.50 


S.Duquesne, Pa. U5 ....99.50 
$.SanFrancisco B3... 109.00 
Warren,O. C17 ........99.50 


Alloy, Forging (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..$119.00 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32. .119.00 
BUEfAlO RO csiaccas cree 119.00 
Canton,O. R2, T7 ....119.00 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .126.00 
Detroit, S40 vies css cs acn 119.00 
Economy,Pa. B14 . .119.00 
Farrell,Pa. S3 +. 119.00 
Fontana,Calif. . 140.00 
Gary, tnd US scrr0 2 0.0 119.00 
Houston S5 |. ..-. 20. 124.00 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..119.00 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. 


-119.00 
-119.00 


LosAngeles B3 ......139.00 
Lowellville,O. S3 earl Oe OO) 
Massillon,O. R2 . .119.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 ....119.00 
Munhall,Pa. US ......119.00 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 ..119.00 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . .119.00 


s. Chicago R205, Wi4. 
S. Duquesne, Pa. U5 

Struthers,O. Y1 119.00 
Warren,O. C17 . .119.00 


ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) 
Buffalo R2 - -$122.50 


119.00 
-119.00 


CantonsjOm R2 ries. ae 125.00 
Cleveland R2 . -122.50 
Gary,Ind. U5 prlaz.O0 


S8.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 122.50 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..122.50 
Warren,O. C17 . .122.50 
SKELP 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.05 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ........5.05 
Pittsburgh J5 ..........5.05 
Warren,O. R2. .........5.05 
Youngstown R2, US ....5.05 
WIRE RODS 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.40 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .. 6.40 
ICOM Lode sacicntetay ees) 10.60 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 . 6.50 
Buttalo OWil2 on... 3s. 6.40 
eheyeland= AT. si. cess 6.40 
Donora,Pa. AT .. 6.40 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 . 6.40 
Houston S5 . -6.65 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. Y1. -6.40 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 6.40 
Pe PONCL, Ly At) cones «io e's 1 O40 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 6.65 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 G60 


April 27, 1959 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL, April 22, 


LosAngeles B3 ....... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10° eis 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ... 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bl. 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cit... 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .. 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, wi4. 
SparrowsPoint, Mad. B2: 
Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 
Sterling, Ill. N15 
Struthers, Ow gy ae. 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ... 


STRUCTURALS 


Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.50 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 5.50 
Atlanta All . .5.70 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 «+ 0-50 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 +. 5.55 
Birmingham C15 - 5.00 
Clairton,Pa. U5........5.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 5.50 


noapaproannen 
Th OFF OTP OTP DOP PO DO 
oooooococooqowo 


Fontana,Calif. K1 . 6,30 
GanyalndemeW onic een 5.50 
Geneva,Utah C11 .5.50 
Houston $5 -5.60 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. oe 'Y1.5.50 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.55 
DOSE MI yo 2 We ienercte res 5.50 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 -. .9.60 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.55 


LosAngeles B3 Sone 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 

Munhall,Pa. U5 

Niles,Calif- P1 ... 
Phoenixville,Pa, P4 
Portland,Oreg. O04 ... 
Seattle B3 ... 
S.Chicago, Ill. U5, “wid. ‘5.50 
S.SanFrancisco B3 -6.15 
Sterling,IIl. N15 i 115.50 


Ashland,Ky.(15) A10 ...5.30 
Atlanta All ... 2 DROO 
Bessemer, Ala. TQ OO AKG 5.30 
Clairton; Pan USM - ee DToO 
Claymont,Del. C22 ......5.30 
Cleveland J5, R2 oo ee) 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ......5.30 


Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 


- 5.30 
...0.30 
. -5.30 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 : 

Farrell,Pa. S3 .. . .5.30 
Fontana, Calif. (30) Ki . -6.10 
Gary, Inds (Ub lo. . 5.30 
Geneva,Utah Cil. .......0.30 
GraniteCity, IN. G4 . 5.40 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 - .0.30 
Houston S85... .5.40 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. ‘Te 2, Yi. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2..... 
Lackawanna, N.Y. B2 «5:30 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......5.30 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.15 
MunhallPat U5) «.. 12. 5s00 
Newport,Ky. AZ ......5.30 
Pittsburgh JD ss ue en deen colo) 


5.30 
-5.30 


Riverdale,Tll, Al .....:5.30 
Seattle B3 .. rohit GeO 
Sharon,Pa. S3. fi ..0.30 
S.Chicago, Ill. U5, “W14. -5.30 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 
Sterling,Tll. N15 ........5.30 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....5.30 
Warren; O: R2)0on ene s0) 
Youngstown U5, Y1 poppe) 
Youngstown (27) R2 ..5.30 


-5.30 


PLATES, Carbon Abras. Resist. 

Claymont,Del. C22 ....7.05 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......7.85 
Geneva,Utah Cll 7.05 
Houston $5 OnLd aoe fowls) 
Johnstown, Pa, B2 Siete eo 


SparrowsPoint, Mas B29 7%. 


tees PLATES, Wro Iron 
cance Cae. Cll . .6.20 ee eae Hee lowwo 
eirton,W.Va. W6 . .5.50 PLATES, H.S., L.A. 
Wide Flange igui 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.55 Agana ky Alo pee 88 
Clairton, Pa. _ Ud _......5.50 Bessemer,Ala, T2 "7.95 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....6.45 @jgirton.Pa. U5 7.95 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2..5.50 Claymont Del. C22 , i : Pie “7.95 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 Cleveland J5, RQ 4 be 7.95 
Munhall, Pa. WD) Sarees 10300 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ....7.95 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ....5.55 Gonshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.95 
S.Chicago,Ill. US ...... 5.50 eonomy,Pa. B14 | (7.95 
Sterling, Diy Nid) 5.50 Ecorse, Mich. G5 “7/95 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.50 Wairfield,Ala. T2 . 195 
Alloy Std. aoabes Farrell,Pa. S3 .. +0 9D 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .6.80 Fontana, Calif (30) K1 omen (ti) 
Clairton,Pa. US ws... 6580) Gary, Inds U5) cee ee eee OD 
Gary, Ind. US .. 6.80 Geneva,Utah Cll ...... 7.95 
Houston S5 ~.........6.90 Houston S5 ... -8.05 
MunhallPan US) ..cste. 6.80 Ind.Harbor,Ind. ore 2, ‘Y1. 7.95 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..6.80 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......7.95 
H.S., L.A., Std. Shapes Piaburgn 73° ants 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 -..--8.05 Seattle B3 : 8.85 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 ....8.05 gharon,Pa. S3 . 7.95 
Bethlehem, Pa. ISey She ao) S.Chicago, Ill. U5, “Wi4. 1.95 
Clairton,Pa. Ud -..-8.05 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.95 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...8.05 Warren,O. R2 ........7.95 
Fontana,Calif K1 --8.85 Youngstown U5, Y1 ....7.95 
Gary, Inds W543... + 168.00 
Geneva,Utah C11 ..8.05 PLATES, Alloy 
Houston S5 . 1O.40, -Aliquippa;ra, JS: ~iieo. 7.00 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. ii 2, ‘Y1. 8.05 Claymont,Del. C22 ....7.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......8.10 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ......7.50 
KansasCity, Mo. S5 ....8.15 Economy,Pa. B14 pre) 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.10 Farrell,Pa. S3 ... . 7.50 
LosAngeles B3 ...8.75 Fontana, Calif. K1 SOO 
Munhall,Pa. U5 . 8.05 Gary, Ind. U5 .7.50 
Seattle UBS iiss. se 3-850 Houston, $5) —.. st 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W114. .8.05 Ind.Harbor, Ind. Yih, jase LOD 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....8.70 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......7.50 
Sterling, N15 ...... 7.75 Lowellville,O. S3 ......7.50 
Struthers,O. Y1 » 28:05) Munhall, Pa. WS. os 62005 7:00 
INGWROLt Ky AID rage ROO. 
HSievows Wide, Hanee © pittsbureh ID: «.. 0c... 7.50 
Bethlehem, Pa. B2 .8.10 s 
eattle B3 26 . 8.40 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2° care sok 05 Sha Pp $3 750 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.10 & Ces a, 2 : 
Munhall,Pa. U5 8.05 S-ChicagoIl. U5 W14..7.50 
aoe SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.50 
S.Chicago,Il. U5 +. 8.05 CONTRA YE 0 
Sterling,Il. N15 ......7.75 gstown +375 
PILING FLOOR PLATES 
Cleveland J5.. . 6.375 
BEARING PILES Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .6.375 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......5.55 IndHarbor,Ind. I-2 6.375 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.50 Munhall,Pa. US ...... 6.375 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.05 Pittsburgh Jo s40.....65375 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......5.50 S.Chicago,Ill. U5 6.375 
S.Chicago, Ill. I-2, Ud 5.50 PLATES, Ingot Iron 
STEEL SHEET PILING Ashland c.1.(15) A10 ..5.55 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....6.50 Ashland l.c.1.(15) A10 ..6.05 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.50 Cleveland c.l. R2 . 6.05 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......6.50 Warren,O. c.l. R2......6.05 
S.Chicago, Il. I-2, U5 6.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 6.50 BARS 
PLATES BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
PLATES, Carbon Steel (Merchant Quality) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.30 Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 ..5.675 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.30 Aliquippa,Pa. (9) Ji ..5.675 


Alton,Il. Lil . -5.875 
Atlanta(9) All ......5.875 
Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 
Birmingham(9) C15 5.675 
Buffalo(9) R2 .... 5.675 
Canton,O. (23) 1) ona Gale 
Clairton,Pa.(9) U5 5.675 
Cleveland(9) R2 ......5.675 
Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5 ....5.675 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 6.425 
Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 5.675 
Fairless,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.825 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 ..6.375 
Gary,Ind.(9) U5 5.675 
Houston(9) (SS) Sie. ass 0-92D 
Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Yi. 5.675 
Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.675 
Joliet, TM, P22) 2%. -5.675 
KansasCity, Mo. (9) 'S5. -5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 5.675 
LosAngeles(9) B3 ....6.375 
Massillon,O. (23) R2 6.15 
Midland,Pa.(23) C18 6.025 
Milton,Pa. M18 . .. 5.825 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 6.125 
Niles,Calif. Pl ......6.375 
N.T’wan’a,N.Y. (23) B11 6.025 
Owensboro,Ky.(9) G8 ..6.025 
Pittsburg,Calif.(9) C11.6.375 
Pittsburgh(9) J5 5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O04 ....6.425 
Riverdale,Ill.(9) Al -5.675 
Seattle B3, N14 . 6.425 


S.Ch’c g0(9)R2, U5, wi4 5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. .5.675 
S.SanFran.,Calif.(9) B3 6.425 
Sterling, Ill.(1) (9) N15. .5 675 


Sterling,Ill.(9) N15 ....5.775 
Struthers,O.(9) Y1 . 5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. Bi2 ..5.675 


-6.375 
-6.025 


Torrance,Calif.(9) C11 
Warren, OnC limes 


Youngstown (9) R2, U5. 5.675 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.725 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....6.725 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 ..6.80 
Butta Fea eee ee co 
Canton,O. R2, TT) = (O04 2O 
Clairton, Pa. U5 ee OMGoe 
Detroit S41 aoe es Onto 
Economy,Pa. B14 PORTO. 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 . 6.725 
airless) Pa WU eae. 6280p 
Harrell Pare 83. sone coos nee 
Fontana,Calif. K1 Pot erie 
Gary,Ind. U5 5 Ae O53) 
Houston S5 .. -6.975 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. 1 2, Yi. 6.725 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 

KansasCity, Mo; SS 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 


. 6.725 
-6.975 
-6.725 
«7.775 


Lowellville,O. S38 ......6.725 
Massillon,O. R2 Once 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......6.725 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 . 6.725 


Pittsburgh J5 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .... 
S.Chicago R2, U5, wi4 


. 6.725 
-6.725 
6.725 


S. Duquesne, Pa, US ....6.725 
Struthers,O. “Yl 2 2...-6:725 
Warren, Oni Cilijitemermis. Once5 
Youngstown U5 . 6.725 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 » 2 18:00 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 . +> 8.30 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......8.30 


Clairton,Pa. US Wino 
G@leveland. §R2002-...5.)-6:00 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .. 8.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . .8.30 


-. 9.00 
ee) 
‘8.55 


Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 


Houston §5 ... 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.30 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......8.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... eK 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


LosAngeles B3 2900) 
Pittsburgh J5 . .8.30 
Seattle BS ia. -.....5. 19.05 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14. .8.30 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 . .8.30 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ......9.05 
Struthers; On Wd! ween to O0) 
Youngstown, US - 22.2%... 8.30 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 


Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.825 
Houston(9) S5 . . 5.925 
KansasCity,Mo. (9) "$5. .5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.675 
Sterling,Il]l. N15 ......5.775 
Sterling,IlI].(1) N15 ..5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. Shapes 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.675 
Atlanta All .. . «9.875 
Joliet, Ill. P22 . 20.615 


cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 
Code number following mill point indicates producing company. Key to producers, page 142; 


footnotes, page 144. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6,125 
Niles,Calif. P1 Dea LD 
Pittsburgh) JS 3....000.0.670 
Portland,Oreg. O4 .6.425 
SanFrancisco S7 ee Os0 2 
Seattle B3 . 6.425 
BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .. .6.80 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .. .6.80 
Gary,ind. U5) s7s.05..6:80 
Houston (S55... cea ee 10D 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.05 
Pittsburgh J5 ay a6 oetel) 
Youngstown U5 . .6.80 


BARS, C.F. Leaded 
(Including leaded extra) 


Carbon 
LosAngeles P2, S30 ..11.75* 
Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 LLOL1 75S 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ..10.175 
Camden,N.J. P13 . 10:35 
Chicago W18 - 10.175 
Elyria,O. W8~ ......10.175 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ......10.175 
Newark,N.J. W418 -10.35 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 .10.35 
*Grade A; add 0.05c for 

Grade B. 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 . .7.65 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.7.65 
Birmingham C15 Pese2D 
Buffalo BS ..... AfetAY) 
Camden,N.J. P13 .8.10 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 5 eet) 
Chicago W18 ... wateOD 
Cleveland A7, C20 7.65 
Detroit B5, P17 . 7.85 
Detroit S41 . . 7.65 
Donora,Pa. A7 . 7.65 
BlyriasOs WS) aon... arto 
FranklinPark,Ill. N5 . 7.65 
Gary, Ind RZ soo 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 ....7.65 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 ..7.65 
Hartford,Conn. R2. .8.15 
Harvey,Ill. BS ... .7.65 
LosAngeles(49) $30 eo 
LosAngeles(49) P2, R2 .9.10 
Mansfield,Mass. B2 ....8.20 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....7.65 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......7.65 
Monalca shan Slit aie sys ty (00 
Newark,N.J. W18 ......8.10 
NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.65 
Pittsburgh J5 .... 0.65 
Plymouth, Mich. P5_ Beste cia OO, 
Putnam,Conn. W18 . 8.20 
Readville,Mass. C14 ....8.20 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 7.65 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 8.10 
Struthers,O. Y1 7.65 
Warren; Of CLa veacmeiercder il. 00 
Waukegan,Ill. AT ......7.65 
Willmantic,Conn. J5 ...8.15 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ....7.65 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 


Cumberland,Md.(5) C19 .6.55 
BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 


Ambridge,Pa. W18.....9.025 
BeaverFalls,Pa.M12,R2 9.025 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....9.025 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 ..9.175 
Buffalo Bd .. Age ead) 
Camden,N.J. P13- Bre B40) 
Canton, Ons ieee so sco) 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ......9.025 
Chicago W118 ... . 9.025 
Cleveland A7, C20 . 9.025 
Detroit B5, P17 . 9.225 
DetroityiS fs waar. . 9.025 
Donora,Pa.. AT . .9.025 
Elyria,O: W280 a... «95020 
FranklinPark,Ill. N5 ..9.025 
Garysinds UR2m eee 9020 
GreenBay,Wis. F7_ ...9.025 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2..9.025 
Hartford,Conn. Rue O B25 
Harvey, Ill. BS. ae 9- O25) 
Lackawanna,N. 2, ‘BQ . 9.025 
LosAngeles P2, S30 11.00 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ..9.325 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...9.025 
Midland,Pa. C18 9.025 
Monaca,Pa. S17 . 9.025 
Newark,N.J. W18 ....9.20 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....9.225 
S.Chicago,IIl. W14 ....9.025 
SpringCity,Pa. Ks: 9.20 
Struthers,O. Yl . 9.025 
Warren,O.” C17 <..45.495025 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 9.025 


Willmantic,Conn. J5 
Worcester,Mass. A7 
Youngstown F3, Yl 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(To Fabricators) 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.675 
Atlanta’ Adi... ...5.675 
Birmingham C15 ...... 5.675 
BurlalowR2y teen ee een ple 75 
Cleveland, R2> Giwee. 25.675 
Ecorse,Mich. G5  ....5.675 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..6.425 
Mairfield,AlaseT2.n ce. 5.675 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......5.825 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.375 
Ft. Worth, Tex(4) (26)T4 5.925 
(Cobabtvh 106) Gaosaone 5.675 
Houston S5 -5.925 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 5.675 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 - 5.675 
Joliet,Ill, P22 earto OOD 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...5.925 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....5.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.675 
LosAngeles B3 .......6.375 
Madison ill) Gly ue ase 5.875 
Milton,Pa. M18 ......5.825 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 .. 6.125 
Niles} Califia Pls.) eaeG6.o75: 
Pittsburg, Calif, C11 och HS) 
Pittsburgh J5 ........5.675 
Portland.Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
SandSprings, Okla. ais. 5.925 
Seattle B3, N14 >.....6.425 
S.Chicago, Ill. R2, W14.5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...5.675 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.425 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .5.675 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ...5.675 
Sterling,Ill. N15 - 5.005 
Struthers,O; PY ieee b.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ...6.10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...6.375 
Youngstown R2, U5 ..5.675 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(Fabricated; To Consumers) 
ie 


Baltimore B2 ........ 42 
Boston B2, U8 8.15 
Chica coms. 7.41 
Cleveland si aenaniaen. 7.39 
HIOUSTONE Sparen eee 7.60 
Johnstown,Pa. B2...... 7.33 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.60 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 7.35 
MarionJOfePitl ee 6.70 
Newark,N.J. U8 - . 7.80 
Philadelphia U8 ......7.63 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 ....7.35 
SandSprings,Okla. S85 7.60 
Seattle: B38; N14, 230-5) 7.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 (883 
StoPauleasU Smee teen. 8.17 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 ...7.25 


BARS, Wrought Iron 
Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.90 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.55 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
Angell Nail & Chaplet 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Atlantic Steel Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

E. & G. Brooke. Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & [ron 
Buffalo Bolt Co. Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 
Buffalo Steel Corp. 

A. M. Byers Co. 

J. Bishop & Co. 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Colonial Steel Co. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div.. 

H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 


Economy(Staybolt) B14 19.00 
McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ...14.50 
McK. Rks.(D.R.) L5 ..19.80 
McK.Rks.(Staybolt)L5 20.95 


BARS, Rail Steel 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2 5.675 


ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ..:.5.675 
Franklin,Pa. (3) FS ..°5.575 
Franklin,Pa. (4)F5 ...5.675 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.55 
Marion,O.(3) P11 ....5.575 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ...5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12 EOL LO, 
SHEETS 

SHEETS, Hot-rolled Steel 

(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.10 
Allenport,Pa. P7 5.10 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.10 
Ashland, Ky.(8) A10 5.10 
Cleveland J5,_R2 ....5.10 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 5.15 
Detroit(s): (Mt... « 5.10 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 5.10 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.10 
HairlessyPare US ler 5.15 
Barrell, Pa. vuSai waiisisinctsOulO 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....5.825 
Gary, ind= U6" Vi.i.2.60.5.20 
Geneva,Utah Cll ......5.20 
GraniteCity,Ill.(8) G4 ..5.20 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 
Intvingra. U5 er. .-5.10 
Lackawanna,N. Y. B2. 5.10 
Mansfield,O. E6 ...... 5.10 
Munhall,Pa. U5 5.10 
Newport,Ky. A2 ...... 5.10 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ..... 5.10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....5.80 
Pittsburgh J5... 5.10 
Portsmouth,O. P12 5.10 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... 5.10 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .. 5.10 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, wi4. -5.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....5.10 
Warren,O. R2 ... 5.10 
Weirton, W.Va. we, atone O, 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5.10 


SHEETS, H.R. (19 Ga. & Lighter 
Niles. 0. M21, S83 ....6.275 


SHEETS, H.R., Alloy 


Gary, ind: US. c..< s. <icles 8.40 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.40 
Ervin Pans Oil sisicte cies ot 8.40 
Munhall,Pa. US ........8.40 
Newport,Ky. A2 ...... 8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.40 


C23 Charter Wire Inc. 
C24 G. O. Carlson Inc. 
C32 Carpenter Steel of N.Eng. 


D2 
D4 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Disston Div., H. K. 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


Por- 


D6 
D7 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp. 

Enamel Prod. & Plating 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 


SHEETS, H.R.(14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippalha. Jo. sce <i: 7.525 
Ashland,Ky. A10 ....7.525 
Cleveland J5, R2 ...,.7.525 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 7.525 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 7.525 
Fairless,Pa. U5 7.575 
Marrell/Pa.. (SS) ea. 7.525 
Fontana,Calif. K1 8.25 
Gary Inds (WS ae cel 7.525 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 


Irvin,Pa. (US. 

Lackawanna(35) B2- 7.525 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 7.525 
NilesiQ: (S30 iscsi. 6 7.525 
Pittsburgh) JS ise male 7.525 


S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. 
Sharon,Pa. S83 .. 
SparrowsPoint (36) ‘Be. 
Warren,O. R2 
Weirton, W.Va. we stele ds 
Youngstown U5, Y1 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky(8) A10 » 0.30 
Cleveland R2 Seocvonma its 47) 
WViaDren, Ou Ri Zimecteratercters 5.875 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot deen 
Cleveland R2 05 


Iron 


Warren,O. "R2 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.275 
Allenport,Pa. PT 2... 6.275 
Aliquippa,Pa: J5 oa. 6.275 
Cleveland J5, R2..... 6.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 _ .6.325 
Detroit pNEIS ey eaccihale lene sic 6.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......6.275 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....6.275 
Fairless,Pa. US ..... 6.325 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..6.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . .7.40 
Gary;iInd. USs acne Osa lO 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 . 6.375 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. I-2, Y1 6.275 


Ervin; Pa Wieser 6.275 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6.275 
Mansfield.O. E6  ....6.275 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.275 
Newport,Ky. A2 ......6.275 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..7.225 
Pittsburgh JSS) weateresiers 6.275 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ...6.275 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.6.275 
Steubenville,O. W10 ...6.275 
Warren,O. R2- .......6.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.275 
Yorkville,O. W10 ....6.275 
Youngstown! Yd v.11. 6.275 


J7 
J8 


K1 
Ka 
K3 
K4 
K7 


Ll 
L2 
L3 
L6 
L7 
L8 


Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 
Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md. Fine & Specialty 
Wire Co. Ine. 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Metals Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


N1 National-Standard Co. 

N2 National Supply Co. 

N3 National Tube Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp 

Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 

New England High 

Carbon Wire Co. 

N8 Newman-Crosby Steel 

N14 Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc. 

N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 

N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


O04 Oregon Steel Mills 


P1 PacificStates Steel Corp. 

P2 Pacific Tube Co. 

P4 Phoenix Steel Corp., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 


M1 
M4 
M6 


NS 
N6 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....9.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....9.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 +» 9.275 
Fairless,Pa. US . . 9.325 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . .10.40 
Gary,Ind. U5 . 9.275 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 9.275 


Lackawanna(37) B2 
Pittsburgh J5 
SparrowsPoint(38) B2..9.275 


mou to) 
sicisivlereie 9.275 


Warren,O. R2 ........9.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 9.275 
Youngstown Y1 ...... 9.275 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 
Ala.City,Ala. R2/.7.225. ...7. 
Ashland,Ky. A10.7.225 7.475 
Canton,O. R2....7.225 7.75 
Fairfield T2 ..7.225 7.475 
Gary,Ind. U5 ...7.225 7.475 
GraniteCity,II].G4 7.325 ors 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ..7.225 7.475 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ....7.225 7.475 
Kokomo,Ind, C16.7.325 mens 
MartinsFry. W10.7.225 7.475 
Pitts.,Calif, CIIA7.975 .... 
Pittsburgh’ JS “weetsc2ou <- ce 
SparrowsPt. B2 ..7.225° .... 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 .. 


-T.4T5 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.875t 


Ashland,Ky. A10 « 6.875F 
CantonvOn RZ eeemerO-Stot 
DoveriO= H6) re. ies cte Os Oot 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 - -6.875T 
Gary, Inds 9 7UW5: 0 scree 6.875T 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ...6.975* 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.875f 
liraiptemletin, NOls) waaudrranc 6.8757 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....6.975t 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 6.875* 


Middletown,O. A10 .. 


6.8757 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..7.625* 
Pittsburgh JS ~.. .. «1. .6-S¢0r 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 - 6.875F 
Warren,O. R2 Seley OLS coi, 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...6.875* 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 


ous. 


7Continuous. }{Noncon- 


tinuous. 


Pb5 


Pilgrin Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke&Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain&Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div., Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 
Rodney Metals Inc. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 

Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Wekied Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Ine. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Seneca Steel Service 
Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Fontana,Calif. K1 ey 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Irviny Pas US) ees 10.1 
Pittsburgh J5  ....-. 10.1] 
SparrowsPt.(39) B2 ..10.¢ 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton,O. R2 
Irvin,Pa. U5 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iro 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 


Ashland,Ky. Al0 ....7.1 
Middletown,O, Al0 ... whi 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 


Cleveland(28) B2 aoucite 
Niles,O.(28) R2 ..0++% 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7. 
Youngstown JS ...... aK 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9. 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.€ 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 
Ashland,Ky. A10 
Cleveland R2 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Gary.ind. US ........ 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y 
Irvin,Pa. U5 
Middletown,O. Al10O .... 
Niles,O. M21, S3 
Youngstown Y1 


PRAHHH ARH 
ee) «} ao] @}) «3 (MY ai @} at a} 


BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 
Dover,O. E6 8. 
Follansbee,W. Va. F4 ...8. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ... cage 
Mansfield,O. E6 
Warren,O. R2 ....-.6.: 
Yorkville,O. W10 ... 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


BeechBottom, W. Va. W10 7.2 
Gary,Ind. US .....-++- ae 
Mansfield,O. E6 ...... 7.2 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.2 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ....7.2 
Warren,O. R2 .......¢-2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.2 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iro 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.6 


Key To Producers—————_____—_ 


$42 Southern Elec. Steel C¢ 
$43 Seymour Mfg. Co. 


T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Tenn. Products & Che! 
ical Corp. 

Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearin 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. Sar 
T13 Tube Methods Inc. 
T19 Techalloy Co. Inc. 


T3 


T4 
TS 


T6 
ARG 
T9 


Union Wire Rope Cor] 
Universal-Cyclops Ste 
United States Steel Co! 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Stee 
U. 8. Steel Supply Div 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

U11 Union Carbide Metals ¢ 
U13 Union Steel Corp. 


V2 
V3 


U3 
U4 
U5 
U6 
UT 
U8 


Vanadium-Alloys Stee 
Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K. Porter Cc 


Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Sprit 
Corp. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Cor 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Ste 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Irc 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire ¢ 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvest 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


wi 


w2 
W3 
Wt 
W6 
ws 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet & Tu 


STEE 


STRIP 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Weirton W.Va. W6 ....10.80 


Bostong 6m acsee- Youngstown Y1 ....... : 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon Carnegie,Pa. S18... 115/58 ; cos 
Da Cleveland A7 Rave STRIP, Cold- Rolled gen, Iron 
ECHy Ada. OTy RD) GSA g Oe AU oe dasenion.s 15.55 Ww 
hone -..5.10 Dover.o G6 100...” "45.55 ArreniO RZ emcees Co 
Bion Tittus ie ee Rarrell’Pa, $3 ........ 15.55 STRIP, C.R. electidgalvanized 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Aid’. | 30 FranklinPark,I. ‘76 °!115.55 Cleveland A7 ........ te: 
Atlanta All *+++5.10 Harrison.N J. C18 ....15.55 Dover.0. G6 ......... eee 
Bessemer.Ala. T2111”! 3-10 Indianapolis 841 ...... 15.70 ge vance M22) 7,025" 
Birmingham rence ee moe LosAngeles S41 ....... 17.75 McKeesport.Pa. 10 . .7.50* 
Buttalo(27) Re pale Lowellville.O. $3 ...... 15.55 Riverdale.Ill. Al ..... 7.525* 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 |” ‘10 Pawtucket,R.I. NS ....15.90 Warren,O. B9, $3, T5.7.425* 
Becta --5.15 Riverdale,Ill. Al ....., 15.55 Worcester,Mass. AZ ...7.975 
corse Mich! Gs 2" Ea Sharon,Pa, Sarat ee 15.55 Youngstown S41 ..... 7.425* 
Fairfield, MaMMeTO waeasS ; orcester.Mass. AT ...15.85 : 
=e See cece 2-10 Youngstown $41, ¥1 ‘17.495 “Plus galvanizing extras. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 1s i 
Gary Ind. US poe . ees STRIP, Cold-Rolled Caine 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. T- 3 yi 510 High-Strength, Low-Alloy Harrell; Pay (S30 v2. «=. 6.00 
Johnstown, ,Pa.(25) B2..5.10 eles Te et nen Oey SMeroniet, Sk) qoocccoee 7.50 
aw’na,N.Y.(25) B2_5. earborn,Mich. S3 ....10.80 
Pere Se eee orGa sok. 10.80" Atlanta AIL + sf. + -5.05 
TosAngeles Cle ke 8.60 eee Sa! Ske 10.80 Farrell,Pa. $3 ........5.525 
innequa,Colo. C10 ....6.29 Ind Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...10.80 Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... 5.675 
Riverdale I, ING hd an ct 5.10 ea ee +++++++-10.80 Sharon Pa. S38 ........ 5.525 
“ae bys oka 6.60 HEN, OTR 2 ay one steyiie 10.80 Youngstown U5 .......5.525 
Sicha GOB) 
Seattle N14 640 STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- O 
creer tnt -26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- 
Aye SOT ee a eres 5.10° Spring Steel eee eltal 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
icago W14 ......., 5.10 Baltimore T6 ....... 9 
area eee es ee BGR oe eee joie rate 15.90 18.85 
t SLONIAT GM ites aanne oe: f 3 12.5 : 
: ee ,Ma. B2 ..5.10 Bristol Conny Wie es nen bog WK 3 x ie 10 19 30 
nee,Calif. Cl1 ...5.85 Carnegie,Pa. S18 11.11 || 8.95 10. : 
WN] Warren,O. R2.......1.! 510 Cleveland AZ ........... Hor i Tohtae sulin cone: 
i Sioa Wee rod -40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
eae # oa. WG-0 25.10 Dearborn. Mich. SB peers ced 9) 05 510750512270) aa ere BGO 
Ei gstown U5 .....__. Rj) POOwN DPN sao sasuees nc COs TOY SRD, DE) 455 
3 Bechet sta <... Sap 108 BGR 18 THA 
NL Zen eitererens : Ki 3600) ©1660 Basen 
eee Hot-Rolled Alloy Farrell.Pa. S3 .......... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
ae BIR SIS oe oc Re Fostoria.O. S1_ .......... 10.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
Borrell, a a ee oe eSB Erepiiar ariel TOMenene 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
»In [59 epee nae 8.40 arrison,N.J. CIS racine Oeics L2.90! 6210) 619°30 
eaten SOM ee ee 8/65 Indianapolis’ S41 “Ja... 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
me Harbor.Ind. Y1 ....849 lLosAngeles C1 .......... 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 .... 
Pan ce: ee Shien 8 65 LosAngeles Sil poobedooo dks POW Bem, Pk ee ee 
eect G 3 .........9.69 NewBritain,Conn. S15 ... 9.40 10.70 1290 1590 18.85 
Beers Sseeeee 8.49 NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 1560 .... 
Atel y. A2 .......849 NewHaven.Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 
Rohe ie S3 .....8.49 NewKensington,Pa. A6 .. 9.85 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
Shin ee NIA ee oe BUA pe INOW.YOV IS WS eieveicereve ciate, -.. 10.70 1290 1610 19.30 
gstown U5, Y1 ....8.49 Pwtucket,R.I. NS cone. : 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
RiverdalesEls AVy wats « 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled LOMC) Neil (So eRe Gin tele -telene 8.95 10.40 12.60 1560 1855 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strode cage Sie Hoo Gd One 8.95 es 12.60 15.60 18.55 
MAIN Oe SECO! ne cataa sata a cra -70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Seat MIO oS. 7.575 Wallingford,Conn. W2 ... 9.40 1070 1290 1590 18.75 
pion! EN Big Mit a Aa fy WADMDE NVATLeM On Pow wvcsdeaeecae 8.95 10.40 1260 1560 18.55 
ects. Sete Pa. A3 ..7.575 Worcester Mass. A7, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Pe ceota we os peter g no Youngstown S41 ......... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Farrell.Pa, S3 ........ : Up to 0.81-  1.06- 
Gary.Ind. US ..1.1.) Fac), SPting Steel (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35¢ 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥i.7.575 Bristol,Conn. W1 ........ G65 oon ieKely PRR Pacis) 
Lackawanna. N.Y. B2..7575 Buffalo WW serocopadonen aioe dare © SSO) & cota eyes 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ... 8395 HWostoriazO;eSiy ees Sao § son ERK aye eels) ens 
Seattle(25) BS ....._) 8.575 FranklinPark, Ill. of A eS eee Con «-. 29.20 2330 28.15 
Sharon.Pa. S3 1.111) 1575 ee es (Cnl} . Olen ape 516 --- 18.85 22.95 27.80 
S.Chicago, Tl. wi14 cals ids WWSTo ep oloonao on Go8 -.. 18.85 22.95 27.80 
S SanPrancisco(2:) eeae ae PalmenNassmevil2 ay) ous at SiSDu Patan eon 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 “7 75 aieuton No: R5 a : sae a0 +>. 18.85 22:95 27.80 
Warren.O. R2..... rcester, Mass, 5 eM oiek »« 18.85 22:95 27.80 
EIR We Vee ck tle Youngstown S41 ......... Feo ace IOS BARO Daas 


Youngstown U5, Y1 ...7.575 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 0.25 Ib O. 
ey. (EAD oc os se MGR E Agen AD cocucenon ean enue $9.10 $9.35" 9 3 
LUTON OEE My ciayel a ORS CO EMA LIC |p Allain | LOts veusisiie fermtetieeeece lav evs 9.20 9.45 9.85 
TREN hig CSS {) 27216 tO fa een a Pa ee 9.20 9.45 9.85 
Pontana, Cale KU okie eccacsseun secs ew. a I 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon  GaryInd. US... ee lecesiolile, = 8108.38 Be 
Anderson,Ind. G6 .....7.425 GraniteCity.IIl. G4 ............... 9.20 9.45 9 60 
Baltimore T6 ......... 7.425 IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 ....... 9.10 9.35 9.75 
BostonelG me lee Cris LAAs NUbY SgonouGGo™ mea cade 9.10 9.35 9.75 
Pat falom S40. an 4om Nilles\Ol7 RQ) cre ieceeraiele eine eins see 9.10 9 35 9.75 


Cleveland A7 Js. PAR mer ALeSDUl ES. Calitumn Calin tel eieettractste airs 9.75 10 00 10 40 
Dearborn Mich. S3 ....7.425 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ........... 9.10 9.35 9.75 
Detroit D2, Mi, P20..7.425 Weirton.W.Va. W6 .............-. 9.10 9 35 9.75 
Dover OwGGra nn RAR ee COOK VANCL@ ne VALOlsateieisiercjeisisiclsle leis 9.10 9.35 9.75 


Evanston.Ill. M22 ....7.525 ELECTROLYTIC TIN-COATED SHEET (Dollars per 100 Ib) 

Farrell Pa. S3 ... .-7.425 IndianaHarbor Ind. Y1 (20-27 Ga.) 7.90 ae Ore 
Follansbee.W.Va. F4 ae Niles,O. R2 (20-27 Ga.) .......... 7.90 8.10 8.30 

I Sond 0 i 5 21- Ue) mrenerse ‘ 

oN ae ee i: bee Aliquippa,Pa. J5 (21-27 Ga.) 7.90 8.10 Rarer 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...7.425 TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 Irvin Pa. US .......... 8.20 
Indianapolis S41 ......7.575 ibe bee NilesiOn a Rae. +++ 8.20 
LosAngeles C1, S41 ....930 Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10 40$10.65 Pittsburg Calif. ‘C11 ...8.85 
McKeesport,Pa. E10 ..7.525 Fairfield.Ala. T2 10.50 10.75 SparrowsPoint.Md. B2..8.20 
NewBedford,Mass. R10.7.875 Fairless.Pa. U5 . 10.50 10.75 Weirton.W.Va. W6 ..... 8.20 
NewBritain Conn. S$15..7.875 Fontana,Calif.K1 11.05 11.30 Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 8.20 


NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5..7.425 Gary.Ind. U5... 1040 1065 

NewHaven,Conn, D2 ...7.875 Ind.Harb. Y1 .. 10.40 10.65 HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Bowionsingion. a. A6.7.425 Pitts..Calif. oe bees Wr OM Black Plate (29 Gage) 
awtucket.R.I. R3 ....7.975 Sp Pt.,Md. B2.. 10. ; Aliqui P 

Pawtucket R.I. N8 ....7.975 Weirton,W.Va.W6 10.40 10.65 Cara, US percioe ctiae 
Philadelphia P24 ......7.875 Yorkville,O. W10 10.40 10.65 GraniteCity,IN. G4 .....7.95 
Pittsburgh U5 SPs 7.425 Ind Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.85 
Riverdale Ill. Al ......7.525 BLACK PLATE (Base oor) irvineea.) Ubu ace 7.85 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ....7.425 Alquippa.Pa. J5 --$8.20 yorkville,O. W10 ...... 7.85 
SHaromnPa. SS) ches vies « 7.425 Fairfield,Ala. T2° steep eee 

Trenton,N.J.(31) R5 ..8.875 Fairless,Pa. US .......-. 6 

Wallingford.Conn. W2..7.875 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 8.85 MANUFACTURING TERNES 
Warren,O. R2, T5 .....7.425 Gary,Ind. U5 .......... 8.20 (Special Coated, Base Box) 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...7.975 GraniteCity,Ill. G4 .....8.30 Gary,Ind. U5 ........ $10.05 
Youngstown 841, Y1 ..7.425 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.8.20 Irvin,Pa. U5 .......... 10.05 
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SILICON STEEL 


C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 


Fully Processed 
(Semiprocessed Y2¢ lower) 


BeechBottom.W.Va. W10 


Brackenridge.Pa. A4 


Arma-_ Elec- Dyna- 


Field ture tric Motor mo 
poo tls 


12.40 13.35 14.65 
12.40 13.55 14.65 


GraniteCity,Ill, G4 ...... 9.975*11.30* 12.00* 13.15* 


IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 .. 9.875*11.20* 11.90* 13.05* 5 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......... 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Newport,Ky. A2 4 . 9.875 11.70* 12.40* 13.55*14.65* 
Niles! Ole M2 rer oeveictee cine OSTDF1L TOs 12:40. 13-55. ~ a 
Vandergrift.Pa. U5 ...... 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
\WWEDGONOL BRA Grass cone ac 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 


- 11.707 12.40 13.55 14.65 


Stator 
WVandereriftsP as CU i" fiw. a acceberneva apulinys sic le ioe cieleletorale 8.10 
Mansfield O. E6 ... PODER OSD OOOO MODMG 8.10 
Warren.O. R2 (Silicon | Lowcore) _ Ryton ciation: focevanetenetste 8.10 


SHEETS (22 Ga., coils & cut lengths) T-72 T-65 1-58 T-52 


Fully Processed 
(Semiprocessed Y2¢ lower) 


BeechBottum W.Va. W10 


.. 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 


Vanderprift, Pa. 9 US. ons esac 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Zanesville: O.) ALO. ctw sete 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 


C.R. COILS & CUT 


Grain Oriented 


LENGTHS (22 Ga.) T-100 T-90 T-80 T-73 T-66 T-72 


Brackenridge Pa. A4. 
Butler:Pa. AlQ ...2. 


18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70T+ 


- 19.70 20.20 20.70 


Vandergrift,Pa. U5 .. 17.10 0 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70 


Warren,O. R2 


. 15.704 


*Semiprocessed. ;Fully processed only. tCoils, annealed, 


semiprocessed %c lower. 


t7iCoils only. 


WIRE 


WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 


Low Carbon 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 Q 
Ailtonyill ial weer cites 
Atlanta AQst io nices eee 
Bartonville,Il. K4 ..... 
Buffalo: Wi2" ie. 2..ese 
Chicagom WAS wie acer 
Cleveland A7, C20 .... 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .8. 


Deonora,Pa, AG fas3 cster 
Duluth AT. coi acca ees 
Mairtield\Ala e020 researc 


Fostoria,O.(24) S1 .....8. 


Houston §5 . 
Jacksonville, Fila. ‘Ms 5 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... 
Jobet WAL gs sae 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 


Monessen.Pa. P7, P16. .8. 
N.Tonawanda.N.Y. B11 .8. 


Palmer,Mass. W12 
Pittsburg Calif. Cll .. 
Portsmouth,O. P12 .... 
Rankin Paw CAT eas sere 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 . 
S.SanFrancisco C10 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.. i 


Sterling Ill.(1) N15 
Sterling.Ill N15 ...... 
Struthers.O. Y1 


Waukegan,Ill. AT ...... 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....8. 


- 8.00 
- 8.00 
- 8.20 


WIRE, Cold pecans Paeeci 
rie 0 


Elyria, Oo. W8 


WIRE, Gal’d., for ACSR 
Bartonville. Ill. K4 

Biuffalor WilZatres sii oe 
Cleveland mani iisrraercser 
Donora,, Paw Awl ei. ete 
IDFR TAO AY 8 now add yc 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 
KansasCity,Mo. U3 

Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..1 
Monessen,Pa, P7, P16. 


2.775 


-12.65 


Muncie.Ind. I-7 ....... 13.60 
NewHaven Conn. A7 ..12.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.70 
Pittsburg Calif. C11 ..13.45 
Portsmouth.O. P12 ....12 65 
Roebling.N.J. R5 ...... 12.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..13 50 
Struthers,O. Y1 .......- 13.40 
Trenton.N.J. A7 ....-..- 12.95 
Waukegan, Ill. A7 ..... 12.65 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...12.95 
WIRE, Upholstery See! 

Aliquippa, Pa. J5 .9.75 
Alton,IIl. L1 .. 9.95 
Buffalo W12 ... Reta MONLO 
Clevelamad GA eerie re csatatees 9.75 
IDYoroYeretjecin CW Scag ors 9.75 
Toxsibhdew ING 6 alegaso oor00 0 9.75 
Johnstown.Pa, B2 ..... 9.75 
KansasCity,Mo. S5, U3.10.00 
LosAngejes B3 ........ 10.70 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9 95 
Monexsen.P1. P7, P16 ..9.75 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 10.05 
Palmer.Mass. W2 ..... 10.05 
Pittsburg Calif. C11 ...10.70 


Portsmouth O. P12 ....9.75 
Roebling NJ. “RS. scan: 10.05 
S'Chicarowll. R27 is. 9.75 
§8.SanFrancisco C10 ...10.70 
SparrowsPt..Md. B2 ...9.85 
Struthers! Oi7 Yu oes. 9.75 
Trenton IN... AL ger. wve ck OVOD 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ...... 9.75 
Worcester,Mass. AT ..10.05 


WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......9.75 
tCOr DU Tee siersare niaieiecs 9.95 


Bartonville.Il. K4 ..... 9.85 
Butialo we wil2n an antrecee 9.75 
Cleveland. AZ (60). se 9.75 
DY omiecia INC eoosa con sits 


PBI Ri Hele Sr (l cee ensrro ame pone 9.75 
Fostoria,Ov (Sl ies. 9.80 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 9.75 
KansasCity.Mo. S5, U3.10.00 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 10.70 


Milbury,Mass.(12) N6..10.05 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 ....9.95 
Monessen.Pa. P7, P16 ..9.75 
Muncie Ind. T<7 2.20... 9.95 
Palmer.Mass. W12 ....10.05 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ..10.70 


Portsmouth.O. P12 .....9.75 
Roebling.N J. R5 ..... 10.05 
SiChicago lly RZ eyeerte 9.75 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...10.70 


SparrowsPt..Md. B2 ....9.85 
StrutherstOM Wal ecm e401 
Trenton; Nis. VAT .2. 30.10.05 
Waukegan. Ill. A7 ...... 9.75 
Wor’ster,Mass.A7,J4,T6 10.05 


WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” Coils) 
INR OVO bIL Go oanoo dou 16.50 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 ....16.40 
Chicago W13 16.30 
Cleveland AT 16.30 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.16 40 


Fostoria,O. Sl ..sseers 16.30 
Houston S5iiarecenetee iene 16.55 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..16.65 
Johnstown Pa. B2 ....16.30 
KansasCity,.Mo. S5 ....16.55 
Kokomo Ind, C16 ..... 16.30 


Minnequa.Colo. C10 .. .16.55 
Monessen.Pa. P16 ....16.30 


Muncie.Ind. I-7 ....... 16.50 
Palmer.Mass. W12 ....16.60 
S SanFrancisco C10 ...17.15 
Waukegan Ill. A7 ..... 16.30 


Worcester,Mass. A7, J6.16.60 


WIRE, Tire Bead 

Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....17.15 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ..... 17.15 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .....17.65 


ROPE WIRE (A) 
Bartonville.II. K4 ....13.45 
Buffalo Wi2) fo... - eo eO 
Fostoria,O. Sl ........13.45 
KansasCity,Mo. U3 ...13.70 
Johnstown.Pa. B2 ....13.45 
Monessen.Pa. P7 ......13.45 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ....... 13.65 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.75 
Portsmouth O. P12 ....13.45 
Roebling.N.J. R5 ..... 13.75 
St.Louis L8 .. siege oly ko) 
SparrowsPt. Md. Be - » 13.55 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....0.. 13.45 


Worcester,Mass. J4 ...13.75 
(A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
add 0.25¢ for Improved Plow. 
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WIRE, Cold-Rolled Filet 

Anderson, Ind. G6 12.35 
Baltimore T6 12.65 
Boston T6 eeistonvelete etek OO! 
Buftalo Wis seen 12.35 
Chicagomavils) armen 12.45 
Cleveland’@AT (7.5 pene. 12.35 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.12.35 
Dover, O.4 (Gea rane 12.35 
Farrell,Pa. S3 12.35 
MOstoria Os Sie ones 12.35 
FranklinPark,IIl. T6 ..12.45 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......12.35 
Massillon,O. R8 .12.35 
Milwaukee C23 ........ 12.55 


Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .12.35 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....12.65 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& 11.95 
Philadelphia P24 ..... 12.65 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 12.45 
INORG LI clsmaciae 12.35 
Sharon; Pane Soe cenoene 12.35 
Erenton, N. dss WD esckhacs 12.65 
NWUPren) Oy Om vercieteree 12.35 
Worcester,Mass. A7,T6.12.65 
NAILS, Stock Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 173 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 173 
Atlanta) “Adi” 24. 175 
Bartonville,Il. K4 ..... 175 
Chicago Wisi see eenes ee 173 
Cleveland AQ masa tniee. 173 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..175 
Donora,Pa. “AZT fos .173 
Duluth BAN, Se renner ehaae 173 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 173 
Houston S5 heel. chine 178 
Jacksonville,Fla, M8 175 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 173 
SOMGCMEL SS YAlT meinen tie 173 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ......178 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 175 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .178 
Monessen,Pa. P7 =..... 173 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ~192 
Rankin Pag Al tne ce 173 
S.Chicago,Il. R2 ......173 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 175 
Sterling, Ill. (7) N15 poe arts) 
Worcester,Mass. A7 plas) 


(To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ..$10.30 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
To Distributors (33) 
Wheeling,W.Va. W10. .$10.10 


POLISHED STAPLES Col. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 175 
Aliquippa, Pan JIS) 2... 173 
Atlanta UAT Lien. cee & oc 177 
Bartonville,I]]l. K4 ....175 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 a AC 
DonorayParvrA) vscccacs 173 
Duluth’ AT oss 173 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 173 
ELONSEONMSD: severetoreyeterciote eve 180 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 177 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 175 
POMC IU a ALT tre cistateie ciao. 173 
KansasCity.Mo. S85 .180 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 177 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 -180 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .194 
Rankine aem eave fiscleireare LS) 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 onc LMHS 
SparrowsPt., Md. B2. mrorensil aye, 
Sterling, Ill. (7) N15 175 
Worcester,Mass. A7 181 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(14%_ Ga.)(per 97 Ib Net Box) 


Coil No. 3150 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.24 


Atlanta: VAAN ay terclre eves 10.36 
Bartonville.,Ill. K4 9.34 
Buffalo W412 eae 10.26 
@hiea@eor Wil3 ea cteecete ee 9.24 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.34 
Donora Pat) Ati secs 9.24 
JON INC Gomoo eo Hae 9.24 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 9.24 
Houston S5 ... 10.51 
Jacksonville, Fla. ‘M8 9.34 
Johnstown,Pa. B2..... 10.26 
OMSCHPATO notarial) are eien 9.24 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 10.51 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 9.34 
LosAngeles B3 ..... 11.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 10.51 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 9.94 
S.Chicago,Il], R2 . 9.24 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.36 
Sterling,Il]. (37) N15 2 «9.24 
Coil No. 6500 Stand. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.54 
ADIANTARALT © 5 ho cccces 10.70 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 9.64 
Buffalo wai2e. 5... .. 10:60 
Chicago W13 . 9.54 


Crawfordsville, Ind. ‘ MB. -9.64 


Donora yas Avene 9.54 
ION We YL lo. nang adeu dud 9.54 
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Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Joliet,Il. A7 


B2 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 .... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 


S.SanFrancisco C10 .... 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ... 
Sterling,111.(37) N15 .... 


MST ern 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 


AlabamaCity,Ala, 
Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 


R2 


K4 


. $9.59 


10.75 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. :9.69 


Donora;, Pan VAT, Viseleiels 
PUL ICN Anew chara ete la aioe 
Fairfield;Ala. T2 

Houston S5 ......... 


Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,Ill. A7 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
. 9.69 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 aie 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 


S.SanFrancisco C10 . : : : 
Mads B2)%. 
Sterling, Ill.(37) N15 ....9. 


SparrowsPt., 


BALE TIES, Single Loop 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 


Donora,Pa. <A7 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Joliet, I. <A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa, Colo. 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling,I1.(7) N15 


FENCE POSTS 
Birmingham C15 


ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2. 
IOysPaey JE San Sacra 
BranklinjPan Go 7 cic. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ... 
Marion,O.) PU iene. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 


Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 


WIRE, Barbed 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. Jd 


Atlanta VATU Stor vistors 


Bartonville,Ill. K4 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 


Donora,Pa. A7 
LO UNIN ONE Goce 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston Sd... 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8& 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Ill. A7 


KansasCity,Mo. S5.... 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 


Monessen,Pa. P7 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. 
Sterling, Il1.(7) N15 


Cll 


WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. 
eltsyett 2 


AMlanCity, Alay ole sieeve 


C10) 


B2. 
.198tt 


SAltite 
a ALE 
monleres 
See VC 
177 
Balers 

calle 


Meeiz7 


Col. 
-193** 


-193T 


.1985 


Col. 


Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-114%ga.J5 1908 


Atlanta A11 


Bartonville, Il. K4 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 


Donora,Pa. AV .seces 
TOU tH ANT aasceaveus vine tol 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 
Houston S5 


Jacksonville,Fla. M8 


Johnstown, Pa. (43) B2 .. 


Joliet, Ill. <A7 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago,I]l, R2 


Sterling, Ill.(7) N15 


* LosAngeles B3 . 


An'ld Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 
Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.85 19.40** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 ..17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ...17.95°19.80 
Cleveland A7 ..17.85 .... 
Craw’ dville M8 17.95 19.80tt 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..18.35 19.90f 
Houston S5 ...18.10 19.65** 
Jacksonville M8 17.95 19.80tt 
Johnstown B2 ...17.85 19.65§ 
Kan.City,Mo. S5..18.10 ... 
Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.80+ 
Minnequa C10. .18.10 19.65** 
P’lm’r,Mass.W12 18.15 19.70+ 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.18.20 19.75t 
S.SanFran. C10 18.20 19.75** 
St’ling(37) N15 17.25 19.05tt 
SparrowsPt. B2..17.95 19.75§ 
Waukegan A7 ..-17.85 19.407 
Worcester A7 ....18.15 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An'ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55** 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.3258 
Atlanta(48)A11 ..9.10 9.775§ 
Bartonville(48) K4..9.10 9.80 
Buttalor Wale ee 9.00 9.55t 
Cleveland A7 ....9.00 
Crawfordsville M8 9.10 9. 80tt 


Donora,Pa. A7 -9.00 9.557 
Duluth A7 .. .9.00 9.55+ 
Fairfield T2 ...... 9.00 9.557 
Houston(48) S5 ..9.25 9.80** 
Jack’ville,Fla. M8 9.10 9.80tt 


Johnstown(48) B2 9.00 9.675§ 
Joliet,Il]l. A7 ....9.00 9.557 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80** 
Kokomo(48) S16 ..9.10 9.657 
-9.95 10.625$§ 
Monessen(48) P7 ..8.65 9.35§ 
Palmer,Mass. W12.9.30 9.85f 
Pitts.,Calif. C11 .9.95 10.50t 
Rankin,Pa, A7 ....9.00 9.55f 
S.Chicago R2 ...9.00 9.55** 
S.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’ wsPt.(48)B2 9.10 9.775§ 
St’ling(1)(48)N15 9.00 9.708§ 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..9.00 9.65t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.85T 


Based on zinc price of: 
*13.50.  {5e. §10c. f}Less 
than 10c. *710.50c. t1t11.00c. 
**Subject to zine equaliza- 
tion extras. §§11.50c. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, shipments 

of one to four containers, per 

cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
BOLTS 

Machine Bolts 

Full Size Body (cut thread) 


% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter .. 55.0 
3% in. thru 6 in. 50.0 
Longer than 6 in. 37.0 
§ in., 3 in. & shorter 47.0 
3% in. thru 6 in. 40.0 
Longer than 6 in. 31.0 
% in. thru 1 in.: 
6 in. and shorter 37.0 
Longer than 6 in. 31.0 
1% in. and larger: 
ATlenZthnsae aie rteicies 31.0 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter ... 55.0 
3% in. thru 6 in. 50.0 


Carriage Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 


thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 48.0 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths 35.0 


Lag, Plow, Tap, Blank, 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Bolts 


¥% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter 48.0 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths 35.0 


High Tensile Structural Bolts 
(Reg. semifinished hex head 
bolts, heavy semifinished hex 
nuts. Bolts — High-carbon 
steel, heat treated. Spec. 
ASTM A-325, in bulk. Full 
keg quantity) 


§ in. diam ....... 50.0 
34,7 in. Giaieete. teroe 47.0 
% and 1 in. diam.. 43.0 


1% and 1% in. diam 34.0 


NUTS 

(Keg or case quantity and 
over) 

Square Nuts, Reg. & Heavy: 


All sizes 56.0 


(Full container) 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 
Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 


% in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to 1% in., incl. 56.0 
1% in. and larger.. 51.5 


Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl, Slotted): 
3% in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to 1% in. incl. 56.0 
1% in. and larger 51.5 
Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 


; Slotted and Castellated) : 


% in. and smaller.. 65.0 
1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 
1% in. and larger... 51.5 


Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 


(Incl. Slotted): 
5% in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to % in., incl. 65.0 
1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 
15% in. and larger.. 51.5 
CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 


per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Cap Screws, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 
6 in. and shorter: 
5% in. and smaller.. 
%, %, and 1 in. 


35.0 
16.0 


Longer than 6 in.: 
5% in. and smaller.. 3 
37 Vanadyl ine cnt hs 


High Carbon, Heat Treate 


6 in. and shorter: 

5 in, and smaller.. 20 

3%, %, and 1 in. 27.8 
Longer than 6 in.: 

5% in. and smaller..+19 

3/0 7e, cand, Leinart) 
Flat Head Cap Screws: 

% in. and smaller, 

6 in. and shorter ..+85 


Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
Through 1 in. diam: 


6 in. and shorter ..+ 5 
‘Longer than 6 in. ..+ 29. 
RIVETS 
F.o.b. Cleveland and/¢ 


freight equalized with Pitt: 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/« 
freight equalized with Bi 
mingham except where equa 
ization is too great. 

Structural % in., larger 12.§ 
7. in. and smaller by 6 i 


and shorter: 15.0%. 


PRESTRESSED STRAND 


(High strength, stress relieved; 7 wire uncoated. Net price 
per 1000 ft, 40,000 lb and over) 


Standard Diameter, Inches —— 


1/4 5/16 3/8 7/16 1/2 
ATOn DN) TU seine saieereie $28.95 $43.40 $55.40 $73.00 $95.1 
Buffalo, W112) (3... sms 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 95.1 
Cleveland) (At s.6c oer 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 Ete 
KansasCity,Mo. U3 29.85 43.40 55.40 73.00 95.1 
Monessen,Pa. P16 32.15 48.20 61.55 81.10 105.6 
NewHaven,Conn, A7 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 95.1 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 -.-. 43.40 55.40 73.00 soete 
Pueblo,Colo. W12 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 95.1 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .... 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 95.1 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 95.1 
St.Louis L8 .....5+.4% 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 95.1 
Waukegan,Ill. AT 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 95.1 
RAILWAY MATERIALS 
Standard 
Rails No. 1 No. 2 
Bessemer,Pa. US ....... 5.75 5.65 
IDI ERNE “Ni goododo odo 5.75 5.65 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 PEnicks ers 
Gary, [nds gs WiOre ayerete neers 5.75 5.65 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 .... .... ofene 
Johnstown;Pa. B2 s.6 662. aaetane cpene 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .... 5.75 5.65 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...... 5.75 5.65 
Steelton,2a. 182) pieissisleleioiel Once 5.65 a 
Walliamsport; Pas SUS sae (ciclo = 10 SAGO 6.72 
TIE PLATES TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......6.875 Cleveland R2 ........ 
Gary,Ind. U5 ........6.875 KansasCity,Mo. Sd 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.875 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ...... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.875 Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Seattle B3 ..........7.025 Pittsburgh P14 ........ 
Steelton,Pa. B2 .. 6.875 Seattle BS .. 
Torrance, Calif. C11 6.875 SCREW SPIKES 
Lebanon;Pa. B22) oi... 15.1 
JOINT BARS STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Bessemer,Pa, US f-20 WairfieldjAla. T2) (i. 0s. 9.7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.25 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1.10.1 
Joliet, Ill. US 5 7.25 KansasCity,Mo. S5 3 LOM 
Lackawanna,N.Y. "B2 (20 TWabanonjbas B2 es .enes 10.) 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....7.25 Minnequa,Colo. C10 10.1 
Steelton; Par EB2) ets TeZo Pittspunzhbido. iaetsidens 10.1 
Seattle: © B3q "iin caer One 
AXLES S-Chicazo, Ill; tR2 wees 10M 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ..9.125 Struthers,O. Yo ...0.05 10.1 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....9.125 Youngstown R2....... 10.1 
Footnotes 
(1) Chicago base. (25) Bar mill bands. 
(2) Angles, flats, bands. (26) Deld. in mill zone, 6.295 
(3) Merchant. (27) Bar mill sizes 
()_Neinforeing. (28) Bonderized, 
(5) 1% to under 17/16 in.; 3 
17/16 to under 1 15/16in., (29) Youngstown base. 
6.70c; 115/16 to 8 in, (30) Sheared; for universal] m 
inclusive, 7.05c. add 0.45c. 
(6) Chicago or Birm. base. (31) Widths over % in.; 7.375 
(7) Chicago base 2 cols. lower. for widths % in, and und 
(8) 16 Ga. and heavier. by 0.125 in. and thinner. 
(9) Merchant quality; add 0.35c (82) Buffalo base, 
for special quality. (33) To jobbers, deduct 20c. 
(10) Pittsburgh base. (34) 9.60c for cut lengths. 
(11) Cleveland & Pitts. base. (35) 72” and narrower. 
(12) Worcester, Mass., base. 36) 54” and _ narrower. 
(13) Add 0.25c for 17 Ga, & (37) Chicago base, 10 point: 
heavier, lower. 
(14) Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; (38) 13 Ga. & lighter; 60” 
for gage 0.142 and lighter, narrower. 
5.80c. (39) 48% and _ narrower. 
(15) 3%” and thinner, (40) Lighter than 0.035”; 0.03: 
(16) 40 lb and under. and heavier, 0.25c¢ higher 
(17) Flats only; 0.25 in. & (41) 9.10¢ for cut lengths. 
heavier, (42) Mill lengths, f.o.b. mi 
(18) To dealers. deld. in mill zone or with 
(19) Chicago & Pitts. base. switching limits, 5.635c. 
(21) New Haven, Conn., base. (43) 9-14% Ga. 
(22) Deld. San Francisco Bay (44) To fabricators. 
area, (48) 6-7 Ga. 
(23) Special quality. (49) 3% in. and smaller round 
(24) Deduct 0.05c, finer than 9.65c, over 3% in. and oth 
15 Ga. shapes. 


STEE 


iT 


SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled 


Carload discounts from list, % 


Selec mo te sje : a 4 : 6 
Pounds Per Ft ...... SEES: aes : ree ; 920 ; jcies res 40.48 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ...41805 +2195 45% ss 435 490" 2 BS tes es ESBS EE S85 
Lorain, G. N30... 0141890 4 3125 Mg h 2) Gan eer oe cies Meare iis ote) eiezs Ge eager 


ELECTRIC STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled 


Carload discounts from list, % 


Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. ; 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; 
A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern 
Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel 
Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson 
Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp. ; Metal Forming Corp.; 
Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp. ; 
Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp. ; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- 
pany, Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel 
Diy., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc. ; 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America; 
Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steel Inc.; Union Steel Corp.; U. S. Steel Corp.; 
Universal Cyclops Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products 
Co.; Wallingford Steel, subsidiary, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. ; 


Seymour Mfg. Co. 


April 27, 1959 


Youngstown R2..... 412.25 427.25 +5.75 +22.5 43.25 +20 $1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 418.75 0.5 +16.25 
BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
pize—Inches .......... \% y, % % % 
Beats te Ore bu y..ckr te caa. 5.5¢ 6e 6c 8.5¢ 11 Be Te se 
Pounds Per Ft ....... 0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 1.13 1.68 2.28 
Rc 2 Blk — Galy* Blk | Galv® Bik  Galv* Blk Galy* Blk Galv® BIk  Galv? Blk | Galv* 
Bpatippa, Pa. Js tan nee. pes eS See 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
5 Wb Seep a ee Re a Dicom 25 +11 6.75 +65 9.25 +5.75 
Benwood, W. Va. W10 1.5 +25 410.5 +34 421 +425 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Be tre Bn EEO 4.5 +422 +8.5 +32 +19.5 +41 tere aia RG cc a ste sane as cane aoe 
Mites, Pa. NS. Bs hers. ee O28 418 325 +11 a1 465 925 45.15 
Fontana, Calif. K1 ... , ae Pree: Aaa ees +10.75 +26 +7.15 +22 44.25 $17.5 41.75 +16.75 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 oe exe ea: Pe aa 1.25 +14 4.25 +10 7.75 +5.5 10.25 +6.25 
Sharon, Pa. 84 00. a8 £38 cop eae wie eas eee wire: eee wt en 
WEPAUE MG eae i eget a a ae ae ake 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 3 ‘ ‘ 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 2.5 +24 +10.5 +34 Sls, due} 0.25 +15 3.25 teia ab eG oe T5168 
Wheatland, Pa, wo 4.5 +22 +8.5 +32 419.5 +41 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 43.75 
gstown R2, Yi cages Vee Nitin he) er Ager: 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 43.75 
SSize—Inches ........... 1 2 2 
Mist Per Ft ........... ie 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ oie $1 09 
Pounds Per Ft ......... 2.72 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk | Galv® Blk | Galv? BIk Galv* Blk | Galv* 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ...... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
waiton, I Ta ......... 9.75 +4.75 10.25 44.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +4.5 1.25 +16.5 1.25 +15.5 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. ible SBOLES 125950 42205 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
Etna, Pa. N2......... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
Fairless, Pa. N3 ..:.... 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +5.5 1.26 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
Fontana, Calif. K1 +1.25 +15.75 +0.75 +165.25 0.75 +15.5 0.75 +15.5 +9.75 +265 +9.75 +26.5 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 10.75 +3.75 11.25 +3.25 12.75 +3.5 12.25 +3.5 2.25 414.5 2.25 414.5 
Lorain, O. N3......... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +3.5 PE Ts: SEC E AS | 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ....... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +25 eg Esai 2 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 44.5 1.25 +165.5 1.25 415.5 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 11.75 42.75 12.25 42.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
Youngstown R2, Y1 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
*Galvanized pipe discounts based on price of zinc at 11.00c, East St. Louis. 
Stainless Steel Clad Steel 
Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras 
H.R. Bars; C.R. 
Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; Coenieaee Cece 
AISI —Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat 5% 10% 15% 20% 20% 
Type Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire | Stainless 
201... 22.75 25.00 a nESG!00 jase eas SOE e305) 048.50" a45.00\enas ree 
BOs, 24. 28.25 37.75 39.00 42.25 44.50 40.00 49.25 49.25 Dae POO Ne BCU. poo c 
BOt ssc. 24:00 26.00 38.75 «87.25 «43.50 © 46.00 41.25 51.25 © 47.50] 304 aed pten ls LSS ech 3 LER 
ee 26.25 29.50 39.50 40.50 44.25 46.75 42.25 52.00 52.00| 376 30 OO STD a 3000 Gera se so 
302B 26.50 30.75 42.25 45.75 46.75 49.00 44.50 57.00 57.00 38.20 42.20 46.25 50.25 58.25 
SiGli eet Nee 42.30 46.75 51.20 55.65 See 
303 _... 33.25 42.50 Wit 7-25 om 49,7550 45.00 oe 156,751 e675) nag Tay 
304 Se.00  8ivz5)) 42,00 AS 76 47,00) | 49.50 45.75 - ~ 55.00 55.00) Soy Prien oe 2 oie urer epee roe ates 
304L ane bee ON—— s6lb0-=- S445 | 57.25. 53.50 62.95. 62:75i| 577 SP Sea CHa) ally Uae 
BOnteatoee 29:50 $475 44500) 47/50) 47.00 49.50 46.25. 58.75 58.75) Gyn. Boe egy Wag co tonninn UY 
308 32.00 36.25 49.00 50.25 54.75 57.75 55.25 63.00 63.00| 499 era ene ot aE Rare ak 
3) eee 41.25 47.50 60.00 64.50 66.25 69.50 66.00 80.50 80.50] 439 te eae 4.85 Zt 
BG) 51.50 59.50 81.00 84.25 89.75 94.50 87.75 96.75 96.754 rue ee Nee SEs cn Rea 
Bide ets Se Meas 80.50 ee 8975) 9450 87.75, oe AOS25) ees 48.90 50-55 70:15" 80.55 
ieee Aion dT CUmmnCRSURGE SO O71ND Wp TETS up 7175 80.75. ~ 80,75) Ninel a was cd OO CLO Soe ae 
316L 5 etree 257) Wiese 7950) 85°50 ,79.50°* 88.50)» 88. 50;| HKG Low Catton 7 tay ee ea mraie 
WU woo ues 1)78 S00 Ou BSED GOEe GAGs SEE TO)  naeG ee! cbeccuoco ce 43:35 53.551 63.80 74:05 
SDhlk Caeeneatal 33.50 38.00 48.75 53.50 54.50 57.50 54.75 65.50 65.50 ? 
B80... Suit ee 123025 -... 113.00 143.75 135.00 149.25 149.25 Strip, Carbon Base 
18-8 ChTa 38.50 48.25 57.75 63.50 63.75 ~ 67.25. 64.75 79.25 79.25 Cold Rolled— 
Gey ee cine RON wee. 33.25 35,00 “30.00 40.25 40.25] | . 10% Both Sides 
405 3s TAs Bons Bea We acy Sean | Age Aaa MUeyeN ccbocosopnosscadnudscephoodscG $36.20 $43.15 
410 1750 19.50 29.25 31.00 33.25 35.00 30.00 40.25 40.25|— 
416 Bae, sa 29.75 Jeno 33.75 35.50 31.25 48.25 48.25 *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 
Sy ees > 3150 «35.50 41.75 «40.75 «= 42.75 += 40.25. ~——«62.00 ~—«-«62.00 | New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
FS Oia keeper reas 17.75 19.75 29.75 32.00 33.75 35.50 31.00 40.75 40.75 | C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
430F oy ree 30.50 ae 34.25 36.00 31.75 51.75 51.75 | ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
431 29.75 39.25 wns 43.50 46.00 41.00 56.00 56.00 | ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 
446 Ed 40.75 59.00 46.00 48.25 42.75 70.00 70.00 


Tool Steel 


Grade $ per lb Grade $ per lb 
Reg. Carbon (W-1).... 0.330 W-Cr Hot Work (H-12) 0.530 
Spec. Carbon (W-1)... 0.385 W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1.425-1.44 
Oil Hardening (O-1)... 0.505 V-Cr Hot Work (H-13) 0.550 


V-Cr Hot Work (H-11) 0.505 Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 0.955 


Grade by Analysis (%) AISI 

Ww Cr Vv Co Mo Designation $ per Ib 
18 4 1 BONA Srote T- 1.840 
18 4 2 este T-2 2.005 
13.5 4 3 ais T-3 2.105 
18.25 4.25 a! 4.75 T-4 2.545 
18 4 Z 9 T-5 2.915 
20.25 4.25 1.6 12.95 T-6 4.330 
13.75 3.75 2 5 eae T-8 2.485 

1.5 4 1 aad 8.5 M-1 1.200 

6.4 4.5 1.9 5 M-2 1.345 

6 4 3 6 M-3 1.590 


Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 


C12, C18, F2,-J3, L3, M14, S88, U4, V2, and V3. 
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Pig lron F.0.b, furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 


No. 2 Malle-  Besse- No.2 Malle- Bess 
Rae i Basic Foundry able mer . Basic Foundry able me 
Birmingham District OU Hoy IES) Ano sawn oooumatonsadcon Gs 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.( 
JEVbHoN REN EO Aco cogcaokoen goods 62.00 6275057 res Poi Borie Pa eal 3 teetarstereeterele here Saeacoucdan inl 66.50 66.50 67.¢ 
Birmingham) sU Gee eee evens 62.50** 66.50 ene, Everett, Mass, El... 0.5.6 neces -. 67.50 68.00 68.50 onde 
Woodward-Alay W115i ses... nese 62.00%  62.50** 66.50 wears iMoogehoifOkwthe, BGl Koaaegocespcodia — (0,1) 75.50 Seat 
Cincinnatiwdeld) annie ee Sees 70.20 ae eh sites Geneva: Utah Cle a eivnn see erie 66.00 66.50 faces 
GraniteCity, 1M G40 sire olleuce s e1ele cess 67.90 68.40 68.90 
Buffalo District Ironton,Utah Cll ........+s.2-+-e- cone ec re 
Sua encretnhany te nae ak 66.06 66.50 67.00 67.50 Rockwood, Tenn. TS vollilvivsll eee 62.50¢ 66501 
IN- Tonawanda, NY. TO .6.ehce2 0. cersee 66.50 67.00 67.50 Toledo Ohio 1-3 _ LR a Sens, Lyte ae 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.¢ 
Monawanda Naya wv oueceeenee i naes 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 Cincinnati deld Eat Cie page: enn 72.94 73.44 Se ae ae 
Eee oc per one 77.29 77.79 78.29 Boe : Soe ak eS 
oehesteciNe Yi Geld.e nici. cichsieeie ; G 
Syracuse: N.Ya, deld. 0. temcne- ce rate We yak *Phos. 0.70-0.90% ; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. - 


**Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 


Chicago District tPhos. 0.50% up; Phos. 0.30-0.49%, $63.50. 


CHICA PORES Me snverercterereiscerencmieicr tesa ererere 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 


MChicseh La Ro ieee ee eae 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 PiG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
HOME O, AWAY 6 ooScgsndconeEosc 66.00 Ae 66.50 67.00 Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage ther 
Milwaukee, deld. .......... deen 69.02 69.52 69.52 70.02 over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos, iron on which bs 
Muskegon,Micn., deld. ........... Siceds 74.52 74.52 Rete cl is 1.75-2.00%. 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over | 
Cleveland District or portion thereof. 
@levelandiR2ic A Tce. en gran aherdine ee ees 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Akron;Ohios deldy ffaencesn cae: 69.52 70.02 70.02 70.52 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 6.01-6.50% -silicon; add 7%5c for each 0.50% silicon or port 


pra aCe Distinct thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starti 


Bindsborosbarg. 51.0 ssertacislteetoorieriare 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon 
Chester Pas Pair. vaccencin eee ene 68.00 68.50 69.00 meee portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 
Swedeland,Pa. AS ...............- 68.00 68.50 689.00 69.50 JacksonsOhiosl-3 Jiu eye netee ne eee Ati One ees eeS7S 
NewYork, deld. ...........-s0s.+- 40-- 75.50 76.00 eee Buta SE |) Lacie Weieaca acta tare aneed era eer ner tence teierstoreciee ahs 79. 
Rewer geld: gsr oelelsisejeds visions 72.69 73.19 73.69 74.19 
Hladelphia, eld 6 cei sce ai ees 70.41 70.91 71.41 71.99 
TroynNay se RS Sener emer errs lc 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 | 
Pittsburgh District each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max 
NevilleIsland.Pa. P6 .............. 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 CalvertCity, Kiyjs baloney assncrercteletenee vole Loos oD OU SbIOn dS G08 stasiotoin J $99 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides), Niagara Walls iNn Yom peck Oy uieicrarisberstsic tots elalictens sheledoreletst sealetosbotelevens trusts 99 
iMiquippasevdelds Ghat er setae a. As 67.95 67.95 68.48 Keokuk.Iowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight allowed K2 .... 103 
McKeesRocks,Pa., deld. .......... Man 6760-67560. 68.13 Su SNOB: US SS aati ees ee 
Lawrenceville. Homestead, allowed (UP StOtS ony Rea errs ove roscie ogo tenetere (slostatonelorel suerel stele teireie [es ences 
Wilmerding.Monaca,Pa., deld. .. eater 68.26 68.26 68.79 T 
Verona,Trafford,Pa., deld. ...... 68.29 68.82 68.82 69.35 N,. Gross Ton 
Brackenridge,Pa., deld. .......... 68.60 69.10 69.10 69.63 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRO a 73 
Midland, Pas uCiS on ees cote BOO MME rete re Lyles, Tenn” Ts (Phos. 0.035% (Max) ss. 2 eee aoe see ene cele $ 
a Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) .........ssesseeeeee 73 
Troy .N-Y. R2 (Phos: 0.035%) Max), occ eco cise corse slererelersliorsys 73 
Youngstown District Philadelphiastdeld- esses s as eres ee ee ee Mise Sa 
HubbardiOnig es Vel ees erecsiessstcstpaceriens cea sie aks 66.50 Soe Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71 
Sharpsville;Pa. S60 ainsi ees newest 66.00 Soe 66.50 67.00 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075%) .........- 71 
YOUN EStowmy) Vale woctiem meets wieislerensiche aoa ave ee 66.50 Shas Erie.Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71 
Mansfield,Ohio, deld. ............ 71.30 wguised 71.80 72.30 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) WW 


Steel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Denv 
Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles. New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spoka 
San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


a SHEETS __—__—_ STRIP ——_—————— BAR$ —_____—_. Standard 

Hot- Cold- Galv. Stainless Hot- H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES——— 

Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds.+ 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 

Atlanta, ai. ciss ct 8.598 9.868 10.13 Seer 8.91 9.39 13.24 # esas 9.40 9.29 11.21 
Baltimore ..... 8.55 9.25 9.99 Musee 9.05 9.45 11.85 # 15.48 9.55 9.00 10.50 
Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 10.46 Srooes 8.51 8.99 hee eresey 9.00 8.89 10.90 
Boston ..... aye 10.07 11.12 11.92 53.50 12.17 10.19 13.204 15.64 10.64 10.27 11.95 
Butlalo. sc cess: 8.40 9.60 10.85 55.98 8.75 9.15 11.45# 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 aioe o 8.40 8.77 10.46 Seete 8.88 8.80 10.66 
Chicago ....... 8.25 9.45 10.90 53.00 8.51 8.99 9.15 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
Cincinnati 22.2. 8.43 9.51 10.95 53.43 8.83 9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 
Cleveland ..... 8.36 9.54 11.00 §2.33 8.63 9.10 11.254 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
NOENIERD Sy aean ran 8.80 9.30 acne eaters 8.85 8.80 siete aeoten 8.75 9.15 10.40 
Denver — bo iiseteuss 9.40 11.84 12.94 aed 9.43 9.80 11.19 arene 9.84 9.76 11.08 
DIATE, C5 GoE A 8.51 9.71 11.25 56.50 8.88 9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
Wrie yw Pave eats 8.35 9.45 9.9510 Bietens 8.60 9.10 11.25. Serer 9.35 9.10 10.60 
Houston aes. e- 8.40 8.90 10.29 52.00 8.45 8.40 11.60 T5SN5) 8.35 8.75 10.10 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 Bases PAD: 8.84 9.82 10.68 seanate 9.33 9.22 11.03 
Los Angeles ... 8.702 10.802 12.20 57.60 9.15 9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.30 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.59 9.80 Esters 8.84 9.32 11.254 eoLA 9.33 9.22 10.86 
Milwaukee .... 8.39 9.59 11. 04 ob< 8.65 9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.03 10.34 
Moline, Ill, ... 8.55 9.80 ast 8.84 8.95 9.15 8.99 8.91 Faeroe 
New York .... 9.17 10.49 i. 30 53.08 9.64 9.99 13.25 # 15. 50 9.74 9.77 11.05 
Norfolk, Va. .. 8.65 ae Rene 9.15 9.30 12375 9.65 9.10 10.50 
Philadelphia ... 8.20 9.25 10.61 52.71 9.25 9.40 11,95 # 15. 48 9.10 9.15 10.40 
Pittsburzeh 2. 8.35 9.55 10.90 52.00 8.61 8.99 11.254 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
Richmond, Va. . 8.65 Mace 10.79 erie 9.15 9.55 Saree ageless 9.65 9.10 10.60 
St. louis aoa 8.63 9.83 11.28 Dieeh 8.89 9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
Ste Pauline 8.79 10.04 11.49 sos 8.84 9.21 9.86 aperene 9.38 9.30 10.49 
San Francisco. . 9.65 11.10 11.40 55.10 9.75 10.15 13.60 16.25 9.85 10.00 12.35 
Seattle ..c an. 10.30 11.55 12.50 56.52 10.25 10.50 14.70 16.803 10.20 10.10 12.50 
South’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.33 10.71 see 9.48 9.74 eer Rreiahe 9.57 9.57 10.91 
Spokane ....... 10.30 11.55 12.50 57.38 10.75 11.00 14.70 16.80 10,20 10.10 13.00 


Washington ... 9.15 erator Boo sashes 9.65 10.05 12.50 atetete 10.15 9.60 11.10 


*Prices do not include gage extras; jprices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% 
and heavier; +fas annealed; {1% in. to 4 in. wide, inclusive; #net price, 1 in. round C-1018. 

Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 3999 lb; stainless sheets, 8 
Ib except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, 10,000 lb and in San Francisco, 2000 to 4999 lb; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9 
Ib, except in Seattle, 30,000 lb and over; 2—30,000 lb; 3—1000 to 4999 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 lb; 102000 Ib and over. 
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Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000 Pieces*) 
High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber. Orviston, West 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa.., Bessemer, 
Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis. Vandalia, Mo., 
Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Ottawa, Ill. Stevens Pottery, Ga., Canon City, 
Colo., $140; Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohio, 
$138; Cutler, Utah, $175. 

Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage. Md., St. Louis, 
ey Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, 

Silica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 

Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Hawstone. Pa., St. Louis, 
$158; Warren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, 
Latrobe, Morrisville, Pa., $163; E,. Chicago, 
Ind., Joliet, Rockdale, Ill., $168; Canon City, 
Colo., $173; Lehi, Utah, $183; Los Angeles, 
$185. ’ 
Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $158; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 
$163; E. Chicago, Ind., St. Louis, $168; Curt- 
ner, Calif., $185; Canon City, Colo., $183. 


Semisilica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


Woodbridge, N. J., Canon City, Colo., 
Philadelphia, Clearfield, Pa., $145. 


Ladle Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
| Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
| Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 


$140; 


High-Alumina Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelphia, $265; Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa., $260. 
60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$310; Danville, Ill., $313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $325. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$350; Danville, Ill., $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $360; Philadelphia, $365. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $188; Ottawa, Ill., $205. 


Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $310. 


Runners (per 1000) 

Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., $234, 

Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gilbsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. 

Magnesite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead - burned, % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


*—9 in. x 4% x 2.50 sts. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in 
Ill, Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
$33-$36.50. Imported, net ton, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry. duty paid, metallurgical grade; 
European, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective at start of the 1959 shipping 


season, subject to later revision, gross ton, 
51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, lower lake 
ports. ) 

Mesabi. bessemerccns.. eis) .sa aaa oes $11.60 
Mesabi Gnonbessomer a. ikissicis is coe sie arere 11.45 
Old” Range “bessemer® oc <u. 26 so s'ea cee. 11.85 
Old Range nonbessemer ................ 11.70 
Open=hearthie Vamp rec etayerepetecar-teie) o/atole elon 12.70 
RIB opts is 5 ois raiare erie teloie eines letersi sia eva aie) ocel'e 11.45 


The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 1, 1959, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local [ron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 
New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 


concentrates: oyiaincaeh ae ctoeis aw erases nom 
Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish! DaAsicn Coomassie cceisicie ss <' orc 23.00 
Brazilian) iron ore, 68:59) \.le sinc vcisc 00 store 22.60 
Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 
CULAUILE Vara arene cimusgerercusten scaled Vere ersyhves $10.75-11.00* 
Domestic, concentrates f.o.b. milling 
DOES sarin ataintere ajapaiere cinioraetereoete 16.00-17.007 
*Before duty. t+tNominal, 
Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included) 
$0.915-$0.965 per long ton unit, c.if. U. S. 


ports, duty for buyer’s account. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Balitimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and Rhodesian 


¢ AS Tore arlene eters . -§42.00-44.00 
M { | p d argent Gee f) d 48006 2.8t1 7 eee 111117"38.00-40.00 
etai rowaer BRE cea ectrodes 40% no ratio. ose ne eee eg. 29.00-31.00 
Carl t; S 38.50 South African Transvaal 
(Per pound f.o.b. shipping MELAS E He 40.80 bet stab 8. foe DG TAUOSS nciete her aignanye es phates 
point in ton lots for minus Antimony, 500-Ib lots 42.00* Threeged wie nipple; ino ration ones eee. nogccsna -00-31. 
100 mesh, except as noted) Brass, 5000-Ib unboxed, f.o.b. plant ECE Soares 
Cents lots ..........34.40-50. 90+ GRAPHITE ORES Caos enti : ; 
Sponge Iron, domestic 1 RE Ta Rail nearest seller 
and foreign, 98% Fe: LOU ere opcmne* » B2.20-06-204 rier ee en ee hae as 39.00 
Minimum trucklots, Copper: a aoe Di er , Tees pag et ENG Molyb degra 
freight allowed east of abeie ss hare hooans 1aree : am yee ae Gultiio~ Soncan tra tate perleIburotaente Rooriene 
eee, Fi Lead ae oe 7.50* 2% 30 41.50 mines, bah atte SES PROP Re $1.23 
ba, pape f 11.25 ee wes y & 43.00 . ae 39.25 Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 
re es . . 4 40 37.00 2 25-2 40 
1060 h, 100 Ib ic 80.60 =) BO=55.96. 1. -ieielets alate dooouoododac-acoar $2. : 
mes 0 INICKeL AM rasicieiecinis ese erste 5% 40 36 50 2.50-3.20 
ils 9.10§ ickel-Si 5000-1b (UEGE CAS 5 sRlobOb aa BOGG-05 on.conoco nn ond : : 
DATISt eter stseicveieisiste B Nickel-Silver, 500 6 60 33.25 WanalanilOre 
40 mesh, 100 lb NOtS. Bwie ese esis 52.80-57.20F 7 60 29.75 Cc re, 1b V0 
LEE “cesaseoucoacd 8.107¢ Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 8, 9, 10 60 29.50 [ ents per 2U%5 31.00 
‘ DS IOCS ais nelsnsisrele sis) ents 64.60 12 72 28 25 Domestic ...,. saliswaseels s wie crete ere sere ets 4 
Ease whee Pa Copper (atomized) 5000. 14 60 28.25 . 
Melting stock, 99.87% 
F d lb lots .45.10-53. 60+ 16 72 27.25 e a urgica 0 e 

e, irregular frag- Soldermes changin tees 7.00* 7 eG 27 25 
Brae Be ae Soi Stainless Steel, 304 +» $0.89 18 72 27.00 Bricetpen aetrion 
1 eee ce Pe eee ee ea our 20 72 26.50 Beehive Ovens mi 

(In contract lots of 240 tons IM wee eee ve eee even 24 84 Pa (ep 43) Connellsville, Pa., furnace ........ $14.75-15.25 
price is 22.75c) Zine: ee -Ib lots 19. Pee Connellsville, Pa., foundry ....... 18.00-18.50 
Woe ores Oven Foundry Coke 
ae ONS aap Carbon reduced, 98.8'% CARBON Birmingham, ovens en neneescenue sees $30.35 
Unannealed (99 + % min, minus 65 Cincinnati——deldsere certain ere: 33.34 
NED) Sonosdoaaaget 36.00 MIT Sonaho mee 6 nom.** 8 60 14.25 Buffalo, BCS ee Ole ney aan + 32.00 
Unannealed (99 + % 1000 Ib .......... 2.80 10 60 13.80 Detkolkt ovens =e ee eae 32.00 
Fe) (minus 325 less 1000 Ib ......2.95 12 60 ee Pontiac) Michsdeldl| Sastirnnin cance 33.95 
PEE Al ube eee 59.00 MO eeee ine a eo iene Saginaw, Mich,, deld. .............+-- 35.53 
Powder Flake (minus etalils ibaa 5-00 17 eo 12.65 Wrie Pade Ovens. orien eer eniars 32.00 
Cea : e Everett, Mass., ovens: 

16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 17 72 12.10 A Feed aR 93.55" 
Carbonyl Iron: *Plus cost of metal. +De- 20 90 11.55 be th eae Nee eit Uh ae 

: ae Indianapolis, OVENS ..:....0ccccrecccsess 
98.1-98.9%, 3 to 20 mi- pending on composition. tDe- 24 72, 84 11.95 Tiontons (Ohiostovensan fees cee ene 30.50 
AE I pending on mesh. §Cutting 24 96 12.10 Gincinnatiandeld’< at cena ee ae: 33.54 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in and scarfing grade. **De- 30 84 12.00 Kearny, N ET OVENS ae ee 31.25 
standard 200-lb contain- pending on price of ore. 35, 40 110 11.60 hin aaikees ovens ties: AG Oe gage le 32.00 
ers; all minus 200 mesh +tWelding grade. 40 100 12.50 Neville Toland (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens.. 30.75 

Painesville, Ohio, ovens ........--seseee- 4 

Cleveland, Geld. i cs ieyerereleseunaisy e vivininis 

Importe tee Philadelphia, OvVenS .......--.ccessseees 

St, Louisy AOVONS: ejeisisisvers ciao ee wivir sgn e's « 

(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these St. Paul, OVENS! \eletecteiereveyecieloini als ole) sinlntsiivseie 

rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries. ) Chicago, deld. .......+-+++--++-- 
North South Gulf West Swedeland, Pa., ovens .........+- 

A Pes ’ A ern ea Atlantic Coast coast Terre Haute, Ind., ovens 
Deforme ars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 ... 5.40 $5.40 $5.30 $5.75 ee ES tases SiGyaley 
Bar Size Angles ...........0.0e0 tenant es 5.10 5.10 5.00 5.43 AEE SRR A a 
SOLUCCUTA HAN STE S iors cc ciate ete: aseteoe alae ayateneteleiercis wide 5.10 5.10 4.90 5.43 e 
SES © LIN Simmersterareeranciereysiciels niece: ere love siete levers ke eifetelfeiterie oie 5.11 5.11 5.01 5.45 C | Ch | 
COHETIGES Gln cg Gono CD DMO UOGODTEdOoNeG : 5.06 5.06 4.96 5.40 0a emica Ss ; 

Plates (basic bessemer) — ehauerareraletoyedelateives  Wirauetite 6.37 6.37 6.37 6.69 (Representative prices) 

re AEG. fe SJ at INA nonce PICO Rub Gratien OOO 6 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.55 Cents per gal f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing UTLEY Ree aie atercyataeveceteys 8.75 8.75 8.75 9.12 plant. 

Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 Ib Pures PELZENE Tc creteich areliereteleletele(osevsieleve ol elmtsiaie 31.00 

je SH adlomat soc DUN OOUGarO OOS aD Oo GacaGen 25.76 25.64 25.64 26.51 Xylene, industrial esane 29.00 
BAT DOG se VAC MACHO pesierac, elelelercieis sievetsierealaver se aha siejate 6.55 6.55 6.55 6.90 CLreosote Feria ers) cis roel evan scececatele. evevetsiels isle wctsrate 24.00 
Merchant Bars ............ é 5 erateictehe 5.35 5.35 5.30 5.85 Naphthalene, 78 deg SOOO DOOOOS bese 5.00 
FS OUSEVOMOG its AICS cengioes inl si wseie sie.cci susie’ Sa'ors ere siuvaiens aa 7.15 7.15 7.15 7.55 Toluene, one deg (del. east of Rockies) . 25.00 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial INO Oe se nes 5.19 5.32 5.14 5.49 Cents per lb, f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5.. 5.09 6.22 6.04 6.34 deld. 

Bright Common Wire? Natis’ (8) Seer. oreo. © 7.85 7.75 7.67 8.20 Phenol, 90 per cent grade ..........+- 15.50 
—-————_- Per net ton bulk, f.o.b. cars or trucks, plant 
+Per 82 lb net reel. §Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. Ammonium sulfate, regular grade . -$32.00 
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Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Splegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.0.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-95%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1lc per Ib of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5¢c for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.08% 
C, 3.5¢c for max 0.5% C, and 6.5c for max 
75% O—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85% 
CO 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump. 
bulk, 25.5¢ per lb of contained Mn; packed, 
carload 26.8¢c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
bulk, 88.25c; 2000 lb to min carioad, 36c; less 
ton, 880; 50 lb cans, add 0.5¢ per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per lb. 
Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi River; or f.o.b.- Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18.5-21% Si, 12.8c per 
{tb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c¢ ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45¢, f.0.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 16-18.5%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% grade, 
Si 12.5-16%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton to 300 lb, $1.55. (Ti 38- 
43%, Al 8% max, Si 4% max. C 0.10% max). 
Ton lot $1.35, less ton to 800 lb $1.37, f.o.b. 
he Seabe Fails, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
ouis. 


Ferrotitanium, HMigh-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract min ¢.]. $240 per ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to desti- 
nations east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot, $245. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4%). Contract, c.l. $290 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, $295. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: C.l. lump, bulk, 
28.75¢ per Ib of contained Cr; c¢.l. packed 
30.30c, ton lot 32.05c, less ton 33.45c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75¢c per lb contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). C.l., 2” x D, bulk 
30.8c per lb of contained Cr. Packed, c.l. 
32.4c, ton 34.2c, less ton 35.7c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). 8M x D, carload 
bulk 20.05c per lb of alloy, carload packed, 
21.25c, ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 28.25c per Ib contained Cr, 
14.6Uc per Ib contained Si, 0.75” x down 
29.40c per Ib contained Cr, 14.60c per lb con- 
tained Si 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed, 2” x D plate 
(about 4%” thick) $1.15 per lb, ton lot $1.17. 
less ton lot $1.19. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55% or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V.O., freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 14.6c¢ 
per Ib contained Si. Packed, c.l. 17.1c, ton 
lot 18.55c, less ton 20.20c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; 
Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
65% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 15.75c 
per lb contained silicon. Packed, c.l. 17.75c. 
ton lot 19.55c, less ton 20.9c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.35c. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 16.9¢c 
per lb of contained Si. Packed, c.l. 18.8c, ton 
lot 20.45c, less ton 21.7c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 20c per 
Ib of contained Si. Packed, ¢.]. 21.65c, ton lot 
23.05¢, less ton 24.1le. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 1.00% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 21.5¢ per Ib 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.15c, ton lot 24.45c, less 
ton 25.45c. Add 0.5¢c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Add 0.5¢c for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing 
98.25% min Si. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Malis’ Nw ae. 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.85c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.85c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk, 9.25c per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Carload bulk 
26.25c per lb of alloy, carload, lump, packed 
27.25¢c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: 100 lb or more packed (B 17.50% 
min, Si 1.50% max, Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% 
max). Contract, 100 lb or more 1” D, $1.20 
per lb of alloy; less than 100 lb $1.30. De- 
livered. Spot, add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
prices, 100 lb and over are as follows: Grade 
A (10-14% B) 85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% 
B) $1.20; Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per Ib of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to ce.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Lump, carload $320 
per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 
freight allowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, M 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Carload, lump, bu 
23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 24.25c, tc 
lot 26.15¢e, less ton 27.15¢. Delivered. Spo 
add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, I 
1.5-3%). Carload, lump, bulk 24¢c per Ib « 
alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton lot 27.95 
less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3° 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Carloac 
bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, in bags 20.70¢ 
3000 lb to c.l. pallets 20.80c; 2000 Ib to ec. 
in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 lb in bag 
22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching; 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing appro 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Carload, bul 
14.8¢ per lb of briquet; c.l., packed, bags 16¢ 
3000 Ib to c.l., pallets 16c; 2000 lb to c.1 
bags 17.2c; less ton 18.1c. Delivered. Ad 
0.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing appro 
3% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and appro 
¥% Ib of Si). C.1. bulk 15.1¢ per lb of briquet 
c.l. packed, bags 16.3c, 3000 Ib to c.1., pallet 
16.3c; 2000 Ib to c.l., bags 17.5c; less to 
18.4c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for notching. Spot 
add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si and sma] 
sizes, weighing approx 2% lb and containin; 
1 lb of Si). Carload, bulk 8c per lb of briquet 
packed, bags 9.2c; 3000 lb to ¢.l., pallets 9.6c 
2000 Ib to c.l.; bags 10.8c; less ton 11.7c 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% iY 
of Mo each). $1.49 per lb of Mo contained 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Titanium Briquets: Ti 98.27%, $1 per lb, f.o.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 Ib W or mor 
$2.15 per lb (nominal) of contained W. De 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max 
C 0.1% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.45 per lb. o 
contained Cb; less ton lots $3.50 (nominal) 
Delivered. 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, ' 
0.30% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.05 per | 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less to 
lots $3.10. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7% 
Fe 20% approx). Carlot bulk 19.25c per lb ¢ 
alloy, c.l. packed % in. x 12 M 20.00c, ton k 
21.15c¢, less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, ad 
0.25¢. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti § 
11%). C.l. packed, 20c per lb of alloy, tc 
lot 21.15c; less ton lot 22.4c, f.o.b. Niaga1 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Loui 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-199 
Mn 8-11%). C.1l. packed 18.45¢ per 1b of alloy 
ton lot 19.95c; less ton lot 21.20c, f.o.] 
Neer Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to § 
ouis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; b 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25¢e. Packed ec. 
20.25c, 2000 lb to c¢.1. 21.25¢; less than 20( 
lb 21.75c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% 

content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of 
above or below the base). Carload, bulk, f.o.) 
sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $1: 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib of co 
tained Mo in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lang 
loth and Washington, Pa., $1.76 in all siz 
except powdered which is $1.82. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contains 
Mo, in cans, $1.47; in bags, $1.46, f.o. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 
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For a fast clean-up... 
Blaw-Knox 
8-ton Coal Bucket 


With an open spread of 20 feet, this giant from Blaw- 
Knox cleans 240 square feet of the hold with a single 
pass. Closed, the four rope, geared hinge, direct 
reeved, bridge type unit fits through a nine foot hatch 
opening—with a load capacity of eight tons. A period 
of eighteen months’ service proved only minimum 
routine maintenance keeps this Blaw-Knox bucket in 
excellent working condition. 

Years of experience designing and developing 
buckets to meet all job requirements have given 
Blaw-Knox bucket engineers the practical and tech- 
nical background to solve the toughest problems. 
Every day, everywhere in the world, Blaw-Knox 
buckets are turning in a profit by doing the job faster 
at lower cost. 

An experienced Blaw-Knox Bucket Engineer will 
be glad to analyze your materials handling operation 
and recommend the bucket best suited for your needs. 
Write today for your copy of Bulletin 2392. 


Eight-ton clean-up bucket fone a Bee BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Knox 17-ton coal digging buckets in coal stock- Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
iling operation. i j 
Breas i Pittsburgh 38, Pennsylvania 


METALWORKING PLANTS 
ARE YOUR PROSPECTS... 


STEEL can put you in touch with the 


Y important ones, those that do more 


LARGE NUTS? 


Then contact Acimet, your dependable source 
for large nuts, milled from the bar! A large stock 


y than 92% of the industry's busi- 


ness. Tell the buyers and specifiers 


YY F , of full and jam size nuts starting at 1% inches 
in these piants of the machines or are constantly maintained in all! standards. Ex- 
| tremely high concentricity is maintained by means 
| materials you have for sale through | of the automatic screw machine method. Any 
FREE thread size, right or left hand. Commercial steel, 

: an "Equipment—Materials" adver- LARGE NUT ue ees ond eee 
| e A BUYERS GUIDE Send for your copy of the Acimet large nut buy- 
tisement. For rates write STEEL, ers guide. Contains complete specifications and 
prices on Acimet heavy semi-finished and new 

Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Oo. finished hex nuts milled from the bar. 


CIMET MFG. CO. 


1446 ROCKWELL AVE. « CLEVELAND 14, OHIO ¢ PRospect 1-5944 
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Scrap Price Decline Is Checked 


STEEL’s composite on No. 1 heavy melting steel holds un- 
changed at $34.67, but market tone continues weak. Buy- 
ing test is lacking at most consuming points 


Scrap Prices, Page 154 


© Pittsburgh—No. | dealer bundles 
dropped $1 a ton when an inde- 
pendent steelmaker bought scrap 
for May delivery at $39. Brokers 
thought the figure a good one in 
view of the market’s depressed state. 
No. 2 bundles went to the same pur- 
chaser for $25 delivered, off $2. 
There’s little demand for No. 1 
heavy melting scrap in spite of its 
attractive price ($37) and the high 
level of steel production. 


¢ Chicago — Leading open hearth 
grades of scrap are holding recently 
established price levels, but prices 
on blast furnace and cast grades 
have slipped another $1 to $2 a ton. 
The market is weak, with mate- 
riai readily available and mill buy- 
ing limited. 


e Philadelphia — Prices are un- 
changed, except for structurals and 
plates which are now quoted $40- 
$42. Business is still declining. 

Export business provides one area 
of optimism in the market. One ves- 
sel left here last week for Japan, 
and two more (possibly three) are 
expected to leave within the next 
month; one vessel reportedly is des- 
tined for Formosa. 


e New York—The market is drift- 
ing. It’s on about the same level 
as a week ago. Brokers’ buying 
prices are unchanged. In some 
grades, notably No. 2 bundles and 
machine shop turnings, prices are 
nominal. In most items, there’s 
just enough business going to sus- 
tain the market. This is true in the 
cast and stainless specialties also. 


e Cleveland—Despite the high le 
el of steel production (98 per cer 
of capacity here and 94 per cent i 
Youngstown) demand for scrap co1 
tinues to lag. Further weakenir 
in prices may be experienced ; 
monthend when new auto lists cor 
out. The last sale of No. | steel 
the Valley was at $40 a ton, dow 
about $8 in a little over a month. 


e Detroit—Prices are steady wit 
orders lacking. Dealers and br 
kers are waiting for monthend au 
lists; they expect bids will be off § 
to $2 a ton, and that dealers’ pric 
will drop another 50 cents to $ 


e Cincinnati—The market is slu; 
gish. There has been no buying | 
test prices. But district mills a 
expected to enter the market th 
week for their May requirement 
Brokers are quoting $34-$35 on N 
1 heavy melting steel. 


e Buffalo—Improved weather hé 
increased collections and processin 
in this area; dealers report a sez 
sonal pickup in across-the-scale r 
ceipts. But the movement is les 


CAN YOU USE A STEEL FABRICATING 


There’s No Better Way for 


EFFICIENT... ECONOMICAL 
SCRAP HANDLING 


than with the 


OWEN 


SCRAP 


{1 GRAPPLE 


| See the comparisons in our 
Illustrated Brochure! 


sip reemceastimtizoaet fl 


PLANT IN LOS ANGELES AREA? 


Unique opportunity to acquire all or part of 
this old established company. 


Facilities for all code work. 
Experienced employees. 
Owner can lease, sell, or accept stock. 
Brokers Invited. 

Write or Wire 


BEN SAMPSON 
450 E. Colorado, Pasadena, California. 


MODERN ELECTROPLATING 


By ALLEN G. GRAY 
563 pages e 64 illustrations 


A fundamental work drawing on the experience of a 
group of leading authorities. MODERN ELECTRO- 
PLATING provides a complete one-volume summary of 
current plating practices. The only work to emphasize 
the practical aspects of the science as well as the basic 
theory on which the applications rest. It reflects the 
numerous developments in electro-depositing which have 
: made electroplating indispensable in both utility and 
or a. decorative arts. 


The OWEN BUCKET CO. > BREAKWATER AVE.» CLEVELAND 2, OHIO PRICE $9.50 POSTPAID 
| Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Berkeley, Calil., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. ; THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Manufacturers of OWEN CLAMSHELL BUCKETS Book Dept. 1213 W. 3rd St. 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No, 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL. 


JUNE 


Apr. 22, 
1959 


$34.67 


Week 
Ago 


$34.67 


than-average for the season. Deal- 
ers are marking time as they await 
placement of May orders. Mean- 
'while, the market is steady, but the 
price trend will depend on May 
tonnage placements. Cast scrap 
prices are softer. 


e St. Louis — Yard receipts are 
down, and the railroads are with- 
drawing a number of items from 
their monthly lists because of the 
low prices offered. Only stove plate 
is scarce. No. 1 heavy melting 
steel is off $1 a ton to $34, and 
No. 2 heavy melting is down $2, 
being quoted at $31. Several rail 
'scrap categories are off $1 to $2.50 
| a ton, with sales limited. Brokers 
do not anticipate much change in 
_market conditions before fall. 


© Birmingham—Dealers have cut 
| their buying prices in line with ex- 
_ pected reductions to consumers. Re- 
sult: Less tonnage is being gen- 
erated. Supplies are adequate for 
current requirements, and sellers are 
holding high priced tonnage in the 
hope demand will improve before 
the quarter ends. 


e Houston—Brokers’ buying prices 
on heavy melting steel are off $2 
a ton on the basis of a local mill 
purchase for delivery May 15 to 
June 15. An old order from this 
mill, calling for delivery by May 15, 
is about filled. 

The new purchase dropped brok- 
ers’ prices to $34 for No. 1 heavy 
melting, and $31 for No. 2 heavy 
melting. 
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JULY 


Western Gulf export buying is 
slow. The only significant buying 
reported was in Mobile, Ala., where 
f.a.s. prices were quoted at $35 for 
No. 1 heavy melting, $32 for No. 2 
heavy melting, and $22 for No. 2 
bundles. The accumulation is for 
June shipment. 


The Texas industry and major 
consumers are opposing a legislative 
proposal to levy a 5 per cent gross 
receipts tax on all kinds of scrap. 
The proposal has been approved by 
the House Revenue & Taxation 
Committee in the state legislature. 


e San Francisco — Although the 
mills are not taking much tonnage, 
the market is firm, buoyed by export 
demand. 


e Los Angeles—The mills are buy- 
ing sparingly, leaning heavily on 
inventories. However, prices are un- 
changed. Collections are up slightly 
and supplies are considered sub- 
stantial. 


e Seattle—The market is steady. 
Trading has increased and prices are 
firmer. No. 1 heavy melting is 
quoted $37, No. 2 heavy melting 
$34, and No. 2 bundles, $26. 


Scrap Use Tops Pig Iron 
For First Time in Months 


Despite fewer days in February, 
consumption of metallics (scrap and 
pig iron) during the month in- 
creased 3 per cent over the Jan- 
uary figure and was the largest 
total (11,285,000 gross tons) for 
any month since May, 1957, re- 
ports the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Scrap consumption (5,654,000 
tons) exceeded pig iron consump- 
tion (5,631,000 tons) for the first 
time since June, 1958. Of the total 
metallics melt, 50.1 per cent was 


(Please turn to Page 159) 


Iron and Steel Scrap Statistics—February, 1959 


(In thousands of gross tons) 


SOURCES: Purchased scrap receipts, 


home and purchased scrap consumption, 


scrap stocks— 


Bureau of Mines; steel mill consumption—American Iron & Steel Institute; Exports—Department 


of Commerce. 


PURCHASED SCRAP 


1959 Rece‘pts Consumption* 
February 05... 2,264 2,02) 
January ~..... 1,99677 2, 08877 
1958 

December 2,218 2,259 
November 2.248 2,265 
October it 775 232 2,298 
September 1,935 2,025 
August ....... 1,814 1,943 
UpIh~ ‘ae Soe oe 1,577 1,655 
JUITIGW Keyes estoretonces 1,622 1,867 
Totals 1958 .. 20,767 22,127 


—SCRAP STOCKS—— 
HOME AND PURCHASED 


1959 Steel Mill Foundry 
February ..... 6,916; 1,178} 
JANUATY aces on TAT2tF 1,159T7 
1958 
December 7,358 1,208 
November 7,094 1,209 
October ..<«... 6,879 1,164 
September .... 6,903 1,145 
PAC USC enya te 6 817 13s: 
LU maveteresn is iosas 6,814 a Ih bat 
aiiiery Begaoteoane 6,768 1,096 
*Estimated. 


+Estimated from AISI data. 


HOME AND PURCHASED 


CONSUMPTION CONSUMPTION 
Total Steel Mill Foundry No. 2 Bundlest 
5,654 4,531 aor 309** 
5,375 4,294 1,081 289Tt 
4,974 3,922 1,052 296 
4,804 3,819 985 298 
5.091 4,064 927 294 
4,472 3,502 970 235 
4,203 3.346 857 236 
3,717 2,941 776 217 
4,409 3.528 881 246 
50,243 39,264 10,979 
STOCKS Licensed 
No. 2 Bundlest For Export Exports 
Born 250 237 
682 231 19777 
708 231 127 
728 31 201 
688 154 228 
679 194 197 
654 156 151 
600 130 176 
563 218 220 


tIncludes small amounts of No. 3 and incinerator bundles. 


+t Revised. 
Data from Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
Apr. 22 $34.67 
CATS aire ee oes 34.67 
Wars AV Ose te 40.40 
LADY LOS tay ee 33.08 
Aprvlo54.) en 25.67 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 
No, 1 heavy melting... 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles.... 38.00-39.00 
IMCS A URTTAGO. snoop Abe 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 factory bundles.. 45.00-46.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 25.00-26.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 25.00-26.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft and under...... 46.00-47.00 

3 ft lengths ........ 45.00-46.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 34.00-35.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 46.00-47.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 45.00-46.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 45.00-46.00 
Stove plate \siiie. cn ces 45.00-46.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 32.00-33.00 
Clean auto cast 46.00-47.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 39.00-40.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 57.00-58.00 
Raiis, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Random, rails’ % Jyaacere 52.00-53.00 
Railroad specialties 47.00-48.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 51.00-52.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 61.00-62.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .225.00-230.00 
18-8 turnings)... 62. 120.00-125.00 
430 bundles & solids. .125.00-130.00 


430 turnings .......... 55.00-65.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt., indus. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer 32.00-33.00 
No. 2 heavy melting ... 29.00-30:00 
No. 1 factory bioales 38.00-39.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles 33.00-34.00 
Nov 22) bundles, 4 s.54.4-« 22.00-23.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 32.00-33.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 15.00-16.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 17.00-18.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 17.00-18.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft 39 .00-40.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 40.00-41.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 44.00-45.00 
Stove plate 41.00-42.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 34.00-35.00 
Clean auto cast ........ 51.00-52.00 
Drop broken machinery.. 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 36.00-37.00 
R.R. malleable ....... 56.00-57.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under 52.00-53.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 53.00-54.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 48.00-49.00 
AKC Siamieiaa sisiseit fete OO. 00-00000 
Rails, rerolling ....... 57.00-58.00 
Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. 
18-8 turnings . 
430 bundles & solids. 


-215.00-225.00 
. -120.00-125.00 
-120.00-125.00 


ASO MCULNIN GS: Fics vate ete 55.00-60.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting... 37.00-38.00 
No, 2 heavy melting... 28.00-29.09 
Nowelebusheling........ 37.00-38.00 
ISO TATA. 3 os 38.00-39.00 
No. 2 bundles 23 .00-24.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18 09 
Short shovel turnings... 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 22.00-23.00 
| a) 38.00-39 60 
Electric furnace bundles 38.00-39.00 


Railroad Scrap 
melt. 


. 1 R.R. heavy 38.00-39.00 


Consumer prices per gross ton, 


STEEL, April 22, 1959. Changes 

CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 34.50-35.50 
No. 2 heavy melting... 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 39.00-40.00 
No: 1 bundles =... 34.50-35.50 
No, 2 bundles ........ 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 34.50-35.50 
Machine shop turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 20.00-22.00 
Cut foundry steel ...... 35.00-36.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

Catan tind Chae 42.00-43 .00 
Low pies punchings & 

PLAC en E aithn aee 35.50-36.50 
Nee Poms short shovel 

turnings ... 22.00-23.00 
Electric furnace ‘bundles. 35.50-36.50 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 cupola ......... 47.00-48.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 38.00-39.00 
SCOVE PlALe: Stee. lets 44.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 33.00-34.00 
Brake shoes 36.00-37.00 
Clean auto cast.... 50.00-51.00 
uipn tea Stas sverchelekele ma aete 37.00-38.00 


Drop broken machinery 50.00-51.60 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. malleable 


.... 65.00-66.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 


57.00-58.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Rails, random lengths.. 52.00-53.00 
Caste steel ammeter: 46.00-47.00 
Railroad specialties 48.00-49.00 
Wneut tires a 0c. cars 42.00-43.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 51.00-52.00 
Rails; wrerolling ini. >< 58.00-59.00 


Stainless Steel 


(Brokers’ buying prices; 
shipping point) 


f.0.b. 


18-8 bundles, solids ..215.00-220.00 
18-8) turnings 2.5.0.3. 110.00-115.00 
430 clips, bundles, 

solids Pesce ce ceee ees 115.00-125.00 


Pry recat) 45.00-55.00 


ST. LOUIS 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting. . 34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting. . 31.00 
No. 1 bundles 37.00 
INo. 2 bundles) Si cciecie. 23.00 
No. 1 busheling 37.00 
Machine shop turnings. 16.00 
Short shovel turnings. . 18.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INOW ed Cupolas aia/s. c's 50.00 
Charging box cast .... 42.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 41.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 50.00 
Stove plate. “roescm sieee 45.50 
Railroad Scrap 

No, 1 R.R. heavy melt. 39.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 50.00+ 
Rails, random lengths... 44.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 56.00+ 
Angles, splice bars 44.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 heavy melting... 30.00-31.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 25.00-26.00 
INO: i “bundles! \.....5%.... 30.00-31.00 
INK. PAM Obiael ES) 0 Go arroac 21.00-22.00 
No. 1 busheling 30.00-31.00 
Cast iron borings ... 14.00-15.00 
Machine shop turnings... 22.00-23.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 23.00-24.00 
Bars, crops and plates. 40.00-41.00 
Structurals & plates 39.00-40.00 


Electric furnace bundles 36.00-37.00 
Electric furnace: 
2 ft and under 
3 ft and under 


34.00-35.00 
33.00-34.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 53.00-54.00 
Stove plate 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast .... 29.00-30.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 40.00-41.00 


Noe Laqhecls) ena 39 .00-40.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No, 1 R.R. heavy melt. 33.00-34.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 49.00-50.00 
Rails, rerolling 52.00-53.00 
Rails, random lengths. . 41.00-42.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 43.00-44.00 


except as otherwise noted, including 


shown in italics. 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting... 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 bundles 36.00-37.00 
No; 2 bundles’ -i-5- 6. 21.00-22.00 
No... busheling 3... 35.00-36.00 
Electric furnace bundles 38.00-39.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.007 
Short shovel turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Machine shop turnings. 19.007 
Heavy turnings 27... 32.00-33.00 
Structurals & plate 40.00-42.00 


Couplers, springs, wheels 42.00-43.00 
Rail crops, 2 ft & under 58.00-60.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 2) ‘cupola, Gsucs oe 0 41.00 
Heavy breakable cast. . 43.00 


Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 
Malleable 67.00-68.00 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 27.00-28.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 24.00-25.00 
Non ft bundlesarny. cit 27.00-28.00 
Nose 2a bundlesimeryerpiccr 17.00-18.00+ 


Machine shop turnings. 10.00-11.007 
Mixed borings, turnings 13.00-14.00 


Short shovel turnings... 14.00-15.00 
Low phos. (structurals 
& Plates) ye scene eis = 35.00-36.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola ......... 36.00-37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 24.00-25.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 34.00-35.00 
-Stainless Steel 
18-8 sheets, clips, 

BOWMAS tiereserares srotehere tee 195.00-200.00 
18-8 borings, turnings. 85.00-90.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 55.00-60.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 85.00-90.00 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 heavy melting... 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 34.00-35.00 
INOS 2) DUNGIES i oyscrcre 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 busheling .... 34.00-35.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 19.00-20.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 21.00-22.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 19.00-20.00 


Low phos structurals and 
plate, 2 ft and under 43.00-44.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 


No. 1 cupola 47.00-48.00 
No. 1 machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths.. 45.00-46.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 51.00-52.00 
Railroad specialties 43.00-44.00 


CINCINNATI 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 27.50-28.50 
INOme ee DUNGIeS Mone cron 34.00-35.00 
ING 73) bial wooneoos 21.00-22.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 34.00-35.00 
Machine shop turnings. 16.00-17.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 16.00-17.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 18.00-19.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 17.00-18.00 
Low phos., 18 in. ..... 43.00-44.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No—1 cupola. = 43.00-45.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 39.00-40.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 


Drop broken machinery 48.00-49.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00-39.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 54.00-55.00 
Rails, random lengths. 47.00-48.00 


HOUSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 


No. 1 heavy melting.. 34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting. . 31.00 
iNiOus Lp es ee eee 34.00 
INO® 2a bundlesi riracreiera: 22.00+ 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 
GTOPIHAM “ba howosene 41.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INO EU CUpOla wareciec otcits 43.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 27.00-28.00+ 
Foundry malleable 37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 35.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 34.00 


brokers’ commission, as reported 


BOSTON 

(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b 

shipping point) 

No. 1 heavy melting... 26.00-27 
No. 2 heavy melting... 24.00-25 
No. 1 bundles ......-. 26.00-27 
No. 1 busheling - 26.00-27 
Machine shop turnings. 8.00-9 


Short shovel apes) 12.00-13 


INO: 3 eastern 33 
Mixed cupola cast 33 
No. 1 machinery cast. . 34 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b 
shipping point) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 28.00-29 
No. 2 heavy melting... 19.00-20 
No. 1 bundles ........ 30.00-31 
No. 2 bundles 17.00-18 
No. 1 busheling ...... 27.00-28 
Machine shop turnings 12.00-13 
Mixed borings, turnings 12.00-13 
Short shovel turnings.. 13.00-14 
Cast Iron Grades 
Nowa RGU p0l Gare 39 00-40 
Stove plate ...5...4.- 30.00-31 
Charging box cast ..... 31.00-32 
Heavy breakable ....... 31.00-3 2 


Unstripped motor blocks 19.00-20 


Clean auto cast ....... 43.00-44 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 37 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 34 
No; 1 bundles: 2..%5./.'.. 295 
WO BATTENGD: po ocx das 2¢ 
Machine shop turnings. 17 
Mixed borings, turnings 17 
Electric furnace No. 1. 38. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. dt cupola ion. ccc ae 34 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28. 
Unstripped motor blocks 26 
Stove plate (f.0.b. 
DISNEY Pa sercoinse aleteenwe PAV 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting... 38 
No. 2 heavy melting... 36 
Nol Lp bundlosiinr.-ricrter: So 
No. 2 bundles ... 17 
Machine shop turnings. 1é 
Shoveling turnings 1s 
Cast iron borings 5 16 
Cut structurals and plate 
1 ft and ‘under _...<:: 49 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 
Nog LCi pola eee 47 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 41 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting... 3F 
No. 2 heavy melting... 3¢ 
Norol ‘bundles ..0%22 0m. 34 
No.2 bundles, os....04 2 
Machine shop turnings. 1¢ 
Mixed borings, turnings 1¢ 
Cast iron borings ..... Te 
Heavy turnings ....... 1¢€ 
Short shovel turnings. . 1€ 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 4; 
Cast Iron Grades 
Nor iceupolays no. 44 
Charging box cast .... 34 
Stove plate: J... wicae. 3¢ 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28 
Unstripped motor blocks si 
Clean auto cast ....... 4( 
Drop broken machinery 4( 
No. 1 wheels nin. occ: 34 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 3: 
No. 2 heavy melting... 28 
No. A bundles) wicca): sn 3: 
INOS 2: bunGdlest frre eres ; 
Mixed steel scrap ..... 2¢ 
Mixed borings, turnings a 
Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared’) jiewaenma set 3 
Unprepared .... : 2 
Short steel turnings. . Y 
Cast Iron Gradest 
46.50-4! 


No. 1 machinery cast.. 


+Nominal. 
tF.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 


STE 


LOGEMANN HIGH PRESSURE PUMPS 


DA DUMPS ... Opposed cylinder, 


Reciprocating - plunger, double 


pressure type. 


Logemann DA Pumps are close-coupled to occupy minimum 
floor space. They have six plungers, operating three 
each in two cylinder blocks. In double pressure applica- 
tions both cylinders deliver large fluid volume to a common 
discharge line, up to a predetermined low pressure. The 
low pressure cylinder is then automatically cut out by an 
adjustable unloading valve and high pressure cylinder 
continues to deliver fluid until maximum pressure is 
reached. Pumps are equipped with anti-friction bearings 
and automatically lubricated by combination splash and 
pressure system fed by a lubricating pump. Are totally 
enclosed, with cover provided for inspection and main- 
tenance. Drive is through multiple V-belts for quietness. 
Available in various sizes. 


14-AX 
High 
Pressure 


RA PUMPS 


84 GPM for pressures up to 1500 psi 
42 GPM for pressures up to 3000 psi 


a 

This is a vertical triplex type for 
pressures as high as 50,000 psi. 
—and is extensively used on pres- 
sure and burst tests. Short plunger 
stroke and low crankshaft speed reduces fluid delivery 
for easy observation of gauges and control during pres- 
sure tests. Designed for use with water, has non-corrosive 
cylinder block, and the plungers, valves and valve seats are 
Nitralloy. This type is also obtainable for lower pressures 
and for other applications such as press operation. 


These are radial rotary plunger type pumps with hydraulically 
operated suction and discharge valves. Both are totally enclosed 
and extremely compact for limited space conditions. Seven 
plungers. Cylinder, plungers and valves are Nitralloy. Crankshaft 

rotates on tapered roller bearings and is counterweighted to 
minimize vibration. Drive from motor is through flexible coupling. 


145-A PUMP ; 


Horizontal triplex tandem type 


Designed to deliver high gallonage (371 GPM) at 
pressures up to 1000 psi and reduced gallonage 
(128 GPM) between 1000 and 3000 psi. Changeover 
from low to high pressure is made by an auto- 
matic unloading valve. Crankshaft, connecting rods 
and drive are enclosed in an oil-tight, dust-proof 
cover. Gears are continuously sprayed with oil under 
pressure; connecting rod bearings are pressure 
lubricated; and crosshead slides operate in an oil 
bath. The lubricating oil is pump circulated, and 
all cylinders are machined from solid steel blocks. 
This tandem type is also obtainable in smaller sizes. 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


OCDM Move Jolts Copper 


Plan calling for sale of 128,000 tons of stockpile metal 
frightened marketers and aroused ire of Congress. Most of 
hysteria has passed. Lead price is up 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 158 & 159 


WANT A RECIPE guaranteed to 
brew confusion? 

Take an industry that has been 
on the verge of boiling over several 
times in the last few months. Then 
take a government bureau which 
has control over a sizable amount of 
the industry’s product, and casually 
announce you are considering 
dumping this material on the mar- 


ket. 


That’s what the Office of Civil 
& Defense Mobilization did recently 
when it indicated it would release 
128,000 tons of copper from the 
Defense Production Act inventory— 
without consulting users and_pro- 
ducers and over the objections of 
copper-savvy people in government. 


¢ Result — The announcement 
caught the industry by surprise. 
One government man says it “was 
one of the best kept secrets since 
the atomic bomb.” And like the A- 
bomb, the explosion was heard 
around the world. Prices plum- 
meted overseas. Activity on the 
commodity exchange virtually dried 
up. Scrap and ingot prices fell. 


¢ Why—OCDM had one motive 
and that was to get money into 
the treasury. Certainly, the average 
consumer of copper wouldn’t benefit 
from such a move right now. Here’s 
why: A sudden government dis- 
posal program could only result in 
the domestic price falling. This 
would cut the value of inventory 
many users have built up as a hedge 
against a possible midsummer strike. 


Another thing: While copper’s 
tight in this country, there’s no 
shortage. In fact, a look at the 
broad picture shows Free World 
output hit an all-time high last 
month (see graph) while stocks rose 
to 319,184 tons. 


e Reaction—Angry mine state sen- 


156 


ators were at work before the ink 
had dried on OCDM’s announce- 
ment. Fifteen legislators fired a 
letter to OCDM’s director, Leo A. 
Hoegh, demanding among other 
things that he announce no copper 
would be sold. Shortly after, the 
entire. Senate voted a resolution 
opposing any stockpile sale. 

The amazing thing is that OCDM 
didn’t pull a full scale retreat. It 


COPPER 
FREE WORLD OUTPUT* 
HITS ALL-TIME HIGH 

(NET TONS) 


220,000 
210,000 


200,000 


fo} 
OcT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. MAR. 
* Both primary and secondary crude production, 
Source: Copper Institute. 


did clarify its position by issuing a 
statement that “if and when” it de- 
cides to release copper, disposal will 
be only 5000 tons a month. 


@ Countermove—The Senate isn’t 


satisfied. A spokesman reports the 
Interior Committee staff has been 
instructed to draw up legislation 
that would prohibit OCDM from 
doing anything without Congres- 
sional sanction. 

Probably the senators won’t ask 
the metal be placed in the strategic 
stockpile from where it could only 
be removed if Congress were to de- 
clare a national emergency. They’ll 
want to set up some sort of ma- 
chinery where the copper could 
be released by Congress or a Con- 
gressional committee if a strike were 
to bring about a shortage. 


Lead Climbs to 11.5 Cents 


The volatile lead market took a 
step upward on Apr. 20 when pro- 
ducers boosted the price by 0.5 cent 
to 11.5 cents a pound. 

Sparking the move was an im- 
provement in sales. Custom smelt- 
ers’ business was exceeding their 
intake of scrap and concentrates. 


Aluminum Output Spirals 


Production of primary aluminum 
continues its march toward an all- 
time record year. March output hit 
a record high of 157,189 tons. First 
quarter production, which totaled 
456,013 tons, also was a record. 


On May 1, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. will start up the 
third potline at its Ravenswood, W. 
Va., works. It will add 36,250 tons 
yearly to domestic output. STEEL 
estimates that after this date the 
U. S. primary industry will be oper- 
ating at an annual rate of 1,863,250 
tons. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


Price Last Previous Mar. Feb. Apr., 1958 

Apr. 22 Change Price Avg Avg Avg 
Aluminum 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 24.00 24.700 24.700 24.000 
Copper 31.50-32.50 Apr. 21, 1959  31.50-32.00 32.031 30.159 24.323 
Leaders 11.30 Apr. 20, 1959 10.80 11.238 11 368 11.800 
Magnesium . 35.25 Aug. 18, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
Nickel .... 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 74.000 
FTN geverereionets (= 102.50 Apr. 22, 1959 102.25 103.000 102.364 93.021 
ZANIO S areisherea ts 11.00 Feb. 25, 1959 11.50 11.000 11.409 10.000 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. 
TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes. 99.9%. base size at refinery, 
unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig 
99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 


STEEL 


PROJECT 
ALERT 

AT WORK . 
FOR YOU — 


FIRST: Udylite introduced its plating barrel reconditioning and replacement plan. It 
has worked and is working, just as promised, for the many customers who 
have taken advantage of this service. 


SECOND: Udylite offered an unmatchable service for modernizing old rectifiers to give 
them the benefit of the latest high efficiency rectifier developments. 


THIRD: Now, Udylite offers a no charge technical service for the inspection of your 
Udylite Full Automatic machines and the recommendation of what is needed 
to put them in top operating conditions. 


THE PLAN AND THE PROMISE: 


Your Udylite representative will call on you and offer this special service: 
1 » A factory-trained service man will call at your plant, at your convenience, to determine 
if your machines need service and/or parts. 


2. If they are needed, he will give you, at that time, a quotation at the special low prices 
established for this Project Alert program. 


= On your acceptance of the quotation, parts will be shipped promptly from a special 
department at Udylite. When they arrive at your plant, the Udylite service man will 
return and supervise your people in their installation. 


THE ADVANTAGES: 


1. Complete machine inspection without charge to you. 
2. Immediate and complete quotation, if work or parts are needed. 


3. Udylite factory supervision in your plant. 


All three Project Alert plans are working. And all their 
advantages are yours for the asking. Your Udylite man 
will be seeing you soon. But if you need prior service, 
write, wire or call us today. 


corporation 


detroit 11, michigan * world's largest plating supplier 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs 24.70; ingots, 26.80. 
30,000 Ib or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 Ib or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40; 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 lb ingots. 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10, 000 lb or more, 


Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per lb. 
f.o.b, Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 

Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per lb of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 


Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
lb of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.30 per Ib deld. 


Cobalt: 97.99%, $1.75 per lb for 500-lb keg. 
$1.77 per lb for 100 lb case; $1.82 per lb un- 
der 100 lb. 


Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per lb, nom. 


Copper: Electrolytic, 31.50 deld.; custom 
smelters, 32.50; lake, 31.50 deld.; fire refined, 
31.25 deld. 


Germanium: First reduction, less than 1 kg, 
41.00 per gram; 1-10 kg, 37.00 per gram; 
intrinsic grade, 35.00-37.00 per gram. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $75-80 nom. per troy oz. 


Lead: Common, 11.30; chemical, 11.40; cor- 
roding, 11.40, St. Louis, New York basis, adda 
0.20. 


Lithium: Cups or ingots, 50-100 lb, $10 per 
lb, f.o.b, Minneapolis; 100-500 lb, $9.50 per 
Ib deld. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; 
Velasco, Tex:3, 12 in: 
Madison, Ill. 


Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.o.b. Velasco, Tex. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $240- 
245 per 76 Ib flask, 


Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned _ extrusion, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per Ib in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 


29.00; Lone 


36.00 f.0.b. 
59.00 f.o.b. 


ingot, 
sticks, 


‘“‘h’’ nickel, 5 lb ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b, Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 


York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 


Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 
Palladium: $18-20 per troy oz. 
Platinum: $77-80 per troy oz from refineries. 


Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 


Rhodium: $122-125 per troy oz. 
Ruthenium: $55-60 per troy oz. 
Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 91.375 per troy oz. 


Sedium: Solid pack, c.1., 19.50; 1.¢.1., 20.00; 
brick, c.1., 21.00; 1.¢.1., 21.50; tank car, 17.00. 


Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55 per Ib. 
Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per lb. 

Thallium: $7.50 per lb. 

Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 102.50. 


Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $1.62-1.82; grade A-2 (0.5% 


Fe max.), $1.70 per Ib. 
Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $2.75-2.90 per lb nom., f.o.b. 


shipping point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 
99 + % hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 

Zinc: Prime Western, 11.00; brass_ special, 
11.25; intermediate, 11.50, Hast St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb, New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 12.00; special 
high grade, 12.25 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 13.50; No. 2, 14.00; No. 5, 13.75 deld. 
Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 Ib or 
less, $7 per lb; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per lb; over 
500 lb, $6 per lb. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 


SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Imgot: Piston alloys, 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2, grade), 21.75- 
22.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25. ‘00; 195 
alloy, 25.25-26.00; 108 alloy, 92. 25-22.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 23.75; grade 2, 22.50; grade 3, 
21.25; grade 4, 19.75. 


Brass Ingot: Red brass No. 115, 30.25; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 41.25; No. 245 ,35.00; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 34.50; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 24.75; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
27.05. 


Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


23.875-25. 25; 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 
BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per Ib, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.91, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.89, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 


Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 
36.855; l.c.l., 37.48. 
lots, 37.42; l.c.l., 


20,000-1lb lots, 
Weatherproof, 20,000-lb 
38.17. 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $17.50 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $17.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 
(Prices per lb, 10,000 lb and over, f.o0.b. mill.) 
Sheet and strip, $7.50-17.00; sheared mill 
plate, $5.25-10.00; wire, $5.75-10.00; forging 
billets, $3.55-5.75; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$4.25-7.50. 
ZINC 
f.o.b. mill.) Sheets, 26.00; 
20.00. 


(Prices per lb, c.l., 
ribbon zine in coils, 21.50; plates, 


ZIRCONIUM 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 1 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. length 
Alloy Plate Base Circle Bas 
1100-F, 3003-F 42.40 47.20 
5050-F S64 43.50 48.30 
SU Ia odondod boson 44.50 50.20 
5052-F 45.10 50.90 
GOOG = TG eieterarettete teres 45.60 51.70 
PAUP S Ae eS Beiogoc OOo 49.30 56.10 
7075-T6* 57.60 64.70 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. 


lengths 


Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 lb base. 


Diam, (in.) or Round —Hexagonal— 

across flats* 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-' 
0.125 76.90 73.90 
0.2506 62.00 60.20 89. 10 76. 
0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 68. 
0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 = 68. 
0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 64. 
0.750 59.70 58.40 63.60  60.: 
0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 60. 
1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.) 
1.125 57.30 56.10 61.50 58. 
1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 58. 
1.350 57.30 56.10 61.50 _‘58.. 
1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.. 
1.625 55.00 53.60 hee 56.. 
1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.) 
1.875 55.00 53.60 Seek 56. 
2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 56. 
2.125 53.50 52.10 ree ote 
2.250 53.50 52.10 56. 
2.875 53.50 52.10 aie 
2.500 53.50 52.10 56. 
2.625 rine 50.40 eve 
2.750 51.90 50.40 56. 
2.875 ae 50.40 au 
3.000 51.90 50.40 56. 
3.125 Bees 50.40 a 
3.250 50.40 
3.375 50.40 

*Selected sizes. 

Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, rando 

lengths, diam., 0.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 201 

42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.6 


75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stan 
C.R. ae $15.90-31.25; forced: or H.R. bars, ard length, plain ends, 90,000 lb base, dolla 
$11.00-17.40. per 100 ft. Nominal pipe aah % Mee 
7: 1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., e Loy 
RERUN By AU doh NOUN in., 58.30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.55; 8 ir 
**A*? Nickel Monel Inconel 432.70. 
ons ha Se ioe Gen oe Extruded Solid Shapes: - 
Plate elie eee 6120 105 121 ae ane aoGeone 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 107 89 109 9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55. 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00-56. 
15-17 42.70-44.20 53.20-58.. 
ALUMINUM 18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60. 
Sheets: 1100, 3003 and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
lb base; freight allowed). MAGNESIUM | 
Thickness Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0. 
Range Flat Coilea in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; . 
Inehe Sheet Sheet in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B_ spe 
Se grades, .082 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.8 
DE STUD USK NOCD 125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in 
0.136-0.096 23-20-48:30 SR UAC ge ato 93.30, Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 i 
Dae 00) peo be nbous 39:20-39.80 widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.1 
0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 .25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-. 
0.077-0.068 44.30-52.20 A ornate CO : 
0.077-0.061 39.50-40.70 Usk NL 
0.068-0.061 44.30-52.20 i Pen ee Extruded Solid Shapes: ; 
0.061-0.048 44.90-54.40 40.10-41.80 See are Sais 
0.048-0.088 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 Factor ¢ a ee awn 
0.088-0.030 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 6-8 rete! aS sEeelee 
0.080-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 12-14 70. Oe eonelen 
0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 24-26 OO ence Bry scp 
0.019-0.017 47.70-54.10 43.00-44.70 36-38 89.20-90. . : 
0.017-0.015 48.60-55.00 43.80-45.50 
0.015-0.014 49.60 44.80-46.50 NONFERROUS SCRAP 
s ep . a oer ieee DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
0.011-0.0695 53.50 48.10 (Cents per pound, New York in ton lots. ) 
0.0095-0.0085 54.60 49.60 Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and wi 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 24.50-25.00; No. 2 heavy copper and Wi 
0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 22.50-23.00; light copper, 20.50-21.00; No. 
0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 composition red brass, 19.00-19.50; No. 1 co: 
BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCE! 
Sheets, (Based on copper at 31.5¢ 
Strip Seamless Clean Rod Clea 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnir 
Copper wiencse cores 1 OO.0a) 52.86c Sele 55.82 27.500 27.500 26.7! 
Yellow Brass ..-....... 48.24 32.73d 48.78 51.65 20.625 19.750 18.75 
Low Brass, 80% ......- 51.23 51.17 51.77 54.54 23.250 23.000 22.5( 
Red Brass, 85% 52.29 52.23 52.83 55.60 24.250 24.000 23.5¢ 
Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 53.90 53.84 54.44 56.96 25.125 24.875 24.37 
Manganese Bronze ..... 56.54 50.14 60.62 movers 19.125 18.875 18.3% 
MhuNnezZs Metaleyorraretsier-r rs 50.85 46.16 Or meters 19.375 19.125 18.6: 
Naval Brass ..........«: 52.80 46.61 59.36 56.21 19.125 18.875 18.37 
Silicon Bronze. .4..--+. 60.67 59.86 60.21 78.35 27.000 26.750 26.06 
Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 63.82 66.15 66.15 25.500 25.250 12.6: 
Phos}; (BronZzevesrracretecens 75.34 75.84 75.84 77. 02 28.625 28.375 25.71 
a. Cents per lb, f.o.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. b. Hot-rolled. c. Cold-drav 
d. Free cutting. e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.o.b. shipping point. On 1 


over 20000 Ib at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per Ib. 
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STEE 


ft Position turnings, 18.00-18.50; new brass clip- 

‘) Pings, 17.50-18.00; light brass, 13.00-13.50: 
heavy yellow brass, 14.00-14.50; new brass rod 

yl) ends, 15.00-15.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 
| 14.50-15.00; cocks and faucets, 15.50-16.00: 
brass pipe, 15.50-16.00, 


Lead: Soft scrap lead, 7.50-8.00; battery 
| plates, 2.25-2.50; linotype ana stereotype, 8.75- 
| 9.25; electrotype, 7.25-7.75; mixed babitt, 

8.75-9.25. 
| Monel: Clippings, 26.00-28.00; old sheets. 
| 23.00-25.00; turnings, 20.00-21.00; rods, 26.00- 
| 28.00. 

Nickel: Sheets and clips, 52.00-54.00; rolled 
/ anodes, 52.00-54.00; turnings, 38.00-40.00; rod 

ends, 52.00-54.00. 


Zine: Old zinc, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap. 
| 3.00-3.25; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75, 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.75- 
10.25; clean borings and turnings, 6.25-6.75: 
segregated low copper clips, 13.00-13.50; segre- 
eed pies See een 13.00-13.50; mixed low 
er clips, -00-12.50; mix i 
(} clips, 11.00-11.50. oa acted 
$ (Cents per pound, Chicago) 
Aluminum: Olid castings and sheets, 11.75- 
12.25; clean borings and turnings, 9.50-10.00;: 
Segregated low copper clips, 16.75-17.25; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 15.75-16.25; mixed low 
copper clips, 16.00-16.50; mixed high copper 
clips, 15.25-15.75. 


(Cents per pound, Cleveland) 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 10,50- 
11.00; clean borings and turnings, 9.50-10.00; 
| Segregated low copper clips, 14.50-15.00; seg- 
regated high copper clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed 
low copper clips, 13.50-14.00; mixed high cop- 
per clips, 12.50-13.00. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 57.50; light 
)serap, 52.50; turnings and borings, 37.50. 


| Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 27.75; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
26.25; light copper, 24.00; refinery brass 
(60% copper) per dry copper content, 25.75. 

INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 

‘| Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
/ wire, 27.75; No. 2 heavy ccopper and wire, 
26.25; light copper, 24.00; No. 1 composition 

borings, 20.50; No. 1 composition solids, 21.00; 

heavy yellow brass solids, 15.00; yellow brass 

| turnings, 14.00; radiators, 16.00. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


(F.o.b. shipping point, 
quantities) 


freight allowed on 


ANODES 
Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.30. 


_ Copper: Flat-rolled, 47.79; oval, 46.00, 5000- 
10,000 Ib; electrodeposited, 40.50, 2000-5000 
| Ib lots; cast, 43.00, 5000-10,000 Ib quantities. 


Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 
100-499 lb, 112.00; 500-4999 lb, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 lb, 106.25; 30,000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 
} deduct 3 cents a Ib. 


| Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 Ib, 120.50; 200- 
499 Ib, 119.00; 500-999 Ib, 118.50; 1000 Ib or 
| more, 118.00. 


' Zine: Balls, 


18.00; flat tops, 
| 20.75; ovals, 


20.00, ton lots. 


18.00; flats, 


CHEMICALS 


Cadmium Oxide: $1.30 per Ib in 100-lb drums. 
Chromie Acid (flake): 100-2000 lb, 31.00; 2000- 
10,000 lb, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 Ib, 30.00; 20,000 
lb or more, 29.50. 

Copper Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 
Ib, 63.00; 1000-19,900 Ib, 61.90. 
Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 Ib, 15.30; 2000-5900 
Ib, 13.30; 6000-11,900 lb, 18.05; 12,000-22,900 
Ib, 12.80; 23,000 lb or more, 12.30. 

Nickel Chloride: 100 lb, 45.00; 200 Ib, 43.00; 
300 lb, 42.00; 400-4900 Ib, 40.00; 5000-9900 Ib. 
38.00; 10,000 Ib or more, 37.00. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,999 Ib, 29.00; 23.000- 
39,990 Ib, 28.50; 40,000 lb or more, 28.00. 
Sodium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 Ib, 20.80: 
400-800 Ib, 19.80; 1000-19,800 lb, 18.80; 20,000 
lb or more, 17.80. 

Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 79.50; 100- 
600 Ib, 70.20; 700-1900 lb, 67.40; 2000-9900 Ib. 
65.60; 10,000 lb or more, 64.20. 

Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): 25 Ib, 155.00; 
100 ib, 150.10; 400 Ib, 147.70; 800-19,900 lb, 
106.80; 20,000 Ib or more, 100.70. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 Ib, 140.20; 
50 Ib, 110.20; 100-1900 lb, 108.20; 2000 lb or 
more, 106.20. 
Zine Cyanide: 
57.00. 


65.90; 300-900 


100-200 lb, 59.00; 300-900 lb, 
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scrap and 49.9 per cent was pig 
iron. During January scrap ac- 
counted for 48.9 per cent and pig 
iron 51.1 per cent in the total melt. 

Stocks of ferrous scrap held by 
consumers at the end of February 
were 8,194,000 tons, a decrease of 
2 per cent from the 8,330,913 tons 
held at the end of January. Stocks 
of pig iron were 3,311,000 tons, 
down 5 per cent from the 3,477,606 
tons held at the end of the pre- 
ceding month. 

Home scrap produced accounted 
for 3,250,000 tons during the month, 


an increase of 4 per cent over 


January. Purchased scrap received 
by consumers totaled 2,264,000 tons, 
13 per cent greater than during the 
preceding month. Of the purchased 
material, 85 per cent was received 
from dealers, the rest from other 
sources. 


Ferroalloys ... 


Ferroalloy Prices, Pages 158 & 159 


Refractomet Div., Universal-Cy- 
clops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa., 
has issued a new pricing schedule 
on molybdenum and molybdenum- 
titanium alloys. This book is the 
first of a series of pricing and avail- 
ability manuals on the division’s 


CLASSIF 


PLANT ENGINEERS DRAFTSMEN 


With experience in layout and installation 
of merchant bar mills. Send complete in- 
formation on work history, education and 
personal data together with recent photo- 
graph. All replies will be held in confidence. 


Reply Box 759, STEEL 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Help Wanted 


ROD & STRIP ROLLING MILL SUPT. for non- 
ferrous & stainless wire manufacturer in New- 
ark, N. J. area. Practical experience in hot 
rolling miil desirable. Full responsibility for all 
related operations. Send complete record to Box 
751, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED SHEET PRODUCTION SUPER- 
INTENDENT. Immediate opening for superin- 
tendent with background in aluminum strip and 
sheet rolling. Prefer Mechanical Engineering De- 
gree, or equivalent, with 3-4 years experience. 
Must have working knowledge of plant layout 
and auxiliary equipment. Modern installation in 
growing Mid-southern community. Independent 
aluminum production. In resume give age, 
family, references, experience and salary re- 
quirement. Enclose photograph. Reply Box 753, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

Large manufacturer (approximately 2500 em- 
ployees) of specialty steel products including 
closed and open die heavy press forgings, forged 
and rolled rings and flanges, desires graduate 
mechanical engineer with 5 to 10 years’ experi- 
ence in tool, die, jig, and fixture design to 
head this engineering function. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability. When applying give 
educational background, experience and salary 
requirements. Reply Box 758, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEER 
Experience required in the manufacture and 
application of carbon and alloy steel plate— 
Philadelphia area _ location. Reply Box 752, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio, 


Mechanical Engineer 

Desire graduate M.E. expert and experienced 
in tool design and manufacturing operations. 
Must enjoy flexible, creative work constantly 
facing him with the creative demands of new 
development and applications in material han- 
dling, tool design, and equipment utilizations. 
General supervisory and production experience 
desirable. Should be interested in keeping abreast 
of developments in modern metallurgy and ad- 
vanced metal forming (stamping and fabrica- 
tion) practices. Exceilent opportunity for young 
man (28-35) now in $7,000-$9,000 range to grow 
rapidly through his basic contribution to a 
steadily expanding (non-auto) company in St. 
Louis. All replies kept strictly confidential. Please 
address resumes to: D. M. More, 9827 Clayton 
Road, St. Louis 17, Missouri. 


BUILDINGS 
FOR SALE 


Total of 3-Widths of 58’, 78’, and 
31’, length of 600’. 2—with crane 
runways, 1—Capable of handling 
80 Ton Crane. Located on sid- 
ing; ready for dismantling; ideal 


for heavy industry. 


Reply Box 756, STEEL 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


We are interested in purchasing 


SURPLUS STEEL and ALUMINUM 
Sheet, strip, bars, tubing and pipe 
M. R. BERLIN CO. 


2900 W. PETERSON ROAD 
CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


WANT TO BUY 


Steel By-Products Discs 


Phe ae Ae IDES Soaosoobod HOA doy ales 
44%" IDE Booaoasoud cl) io gles 
6%” to 10” IDOE Aogwopooos hel) tay 45) 
11” to 1246” Dia. . -085 to .095 


Hot or Cold Rolled 
KEYSTONE LAMP MFG. CORP. 


Purchasing Department 


Tel. Slatington, Pa. PO 7%-3821 


WE CAN HELP YOU TO CONTACT 


high calibre men to fill specific jobs you 
have in mind— 


Readers of STEEL include men of wide 


training and experience in the various 
branches of the metalworking industry. 

When you have an opportunity to offer, 
use the Help Wanted columns of STEEL. 
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Union, New Jersey ° Detroit, Michigan * Chicago, Illinois 
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products, including molybdenu 
columbium, and zirconium in ; 
standard mill forms. 


e 
Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 144 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad h 
placed orders for an additional 4! 
freight cars costing $5.3 millio 
These augment orders for 250 bo 
cars, costing $2.5 million, placed 
couple weeks ago. 

Two hundred and fifty 50 
6 in. boxcars will be built by Pu 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
Michigan City, Ind., delivery 
start in June. Fifty 85 ft piggyba 
flatcars will be built at the Berwi 
(Pa.) plant of American Car 
Foundry Div., ACF Industries. O 
hundred 70-ton covered hoppercs 
will be constructed at the railroac 
own shops at Russell, Ky. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 141 


While some barmakers can st 
work a little new tonnage in 
their second quarter schedules, 
general, they’re filled up for t 
period on hot bars. Some of the 
have closed their books for M 
orders. Most are entering fait 
good orders for July. 

May bookings of a Pittsbur. 
area supplier were 25 per cent abo 
his March level. Demand for t 
least wanted item was equivale 
to 90 per cent of the sales c 
jective. “We'll keep our deliver 
current for the next month,” a sa 
official said, “but after that we 
probably fall behind.” 

Some as-rolled tonnage can 
had for the current quarter in | 
alloy bars, and cold drawn b: 
in standard sizes. 

Bar requirements in New Engla 
are bolstered by rifle and machi 
gun contracts worth about $6 n 
lion. Saco Lowell Shops Inc., B 
deford, Maine, booked a $2.7 milli 
contract. The new army ri 
(M-14) will be built at New Hav 
and Springfield, Mass. New n 
chine tools costing in excess of 
million will be bought to fill 
contracts. 

Several revisions in extras 
hot-rolled bars have been made 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. TI 
include a change in cutting ext 
quality extras, and leaded st 
chemistry extras. 


STE! 


